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PREFACE- 

The research reported in this book on the metabolism during pro- 
longed fasting is a continuation and amplification of the investiga- 
tions reported in '' The influence of inanition on metabolism" (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington Publication No. 77, 1907). 

The opportimity to conduct this series of scientific observations on a 
man living for 31 days without food and drinking only distilled water 
would have been of little value without the cooperation of a large 
number of scientific associates and computers. Certain co-workers 
kindly assumed the responsibility not only for the accumulation of the 
data but also for the preparation of a report of their respective findings. 
In this book special reports are made by Dr. H. W. Goodall on the 
physical condition of the subject during the fast, his subjective impres* 
sions and mental attitude toward the fast, and the microscopy of the 
urine and the tests for albumin; by Dr. J. E. Ash on the blood; by Dr. 
H. S. Langf eld on the psycho-physiology of the fast ; by Dr. A. I. Kendall 
on bacterial intestinal flora; and by Mr. H. L. Higgins on alveolar air. 

Aside from those who shared directly in the responsibility of the 
studies, I am indebted to numerous scientific authorities for counsel and 
advice, both during the experiment and during the preparation of the 
material for publication. Those not specifically mentioned in the text 
are Professors Luciani of Rome, Fano of Florence, Zimtz of Berlin, 
Tangl of Budapest, Tigerstedt of Helsingf ors, and Lusk of New York. 

In no undertaking of the Nutrition Laboratory have the concentration 
and the imification of resources and assistants been so intensely applied 
and to the whole staff of the Laboratory my warmest thanks are due. 
Their interest and conscientious, painstaking work alone made sure 
the collection of the data reported in the following pages. The labor 
of the final preparation of the material has fallen in no small part into 
the excellent hands of my editorial associates, Mr. W. H. Leslie and 
Miss A. N. Darling. 

NtrminoN Labobatobt of thb Cabnbqis iNBTrnmoN of Washinqton, 

Bo9tan, Masa.f Jidy B9, 1914. 
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Bbmedict, Fkangis G. A Study of Prolonged Pasting. (CamegLe Institution of Wash- 
ington, Publication No. 203, 1915.) 416 pages, 5 plates, and 47 figures. $4.00. 

In the spring of 1912 an experiment was made at the Nutrition Laboratory on a subject, 
A. L., who subsisted for 31 days without food, drinking during that period only 750 c.c. of 
distilled water per day. Observations were also made for 4 days prior to the fast and 
imperfect observations for 3 days subsequent to it. The main object of the investigation 
was to determine simultaneously as many factors in the physiology of the subject as possible. 
The research included physical examinations by a physician, accompanied by photographic 
studies and careful anthropometric measurements; records of the body-weight, rectal tem- 
perature, pulse-rate, and blood-pressure; a complete daQy examination of the blood; and 
a study of the mechanics of respiration including the ventilation of the lungs, the respiration- 
rate, and the alveolar air. Records of the subject's mental attitude toward the fast were 
k^t, together with a series of psychological tests. Observations were also made of the 
intestinal flora and the excretion through the skin. A complete chemical examination of 
the urine w^s carried out by modem methods, which included determinations of the various 
nitrogenous compounds, acid and basic radicles, carbon and energy and the microscopy of 
the urine. An extended study was made of the respiratory exchange, in which both the 
respiration apparatus and the respiration calorimeter were used, this including the study of 
the influence of various factors upon the respiratory exchange, such as the work of writing, 
of breathing oxygen-rich atmospheres, and the condition of sleeping and waking. The 
elimination of water through the lungs and skin was also determined. From these data 
important deductions regarding the total katabolism per 24 hours, the character of the kata- 
bolism, the loss of water from the body, the loss of original body substance, and the total 
energy loss were drawn. 

The observatioiLB were carried out chiefly by the laboratory staff and with the cooperation 
of Doctors W. G. Anderson,' J. £. Ash, H. W. Goodall, E. C. Kendall, H. L. Langfeld, and 
E. E. Southard. It is impossible in this brief abstract to comment intelligently upon the 
results which are extensive and should throw much light upon the relationship between 
inanition and disease. 
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Benedict, Francis G. Une Mude d'unjeikie prolongs, (Camegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Publication No. 203, 1015.) 416 pages, 5 gravtiTe8,et 47 figures. $4.00. 

Au printemps de 1012 une exp^enoe fut poursuivie dans le "Nutrition Laboratory'' 
avec un sujet, A. L., qui ne prit pas de la nourriture pendant 31 jours, et qui ne but par 
jour pendant oe tempe-U que 750 c.c. de Teau distillde. On poursuivit aussi des observations 
pendant 4 jours avant le }etaie et des observations imparfaites pendant 3 jours aprds le 
jeiine. Le but principal de I'investigation fut de determiner k la f ois autant de f acteure que 
possible dans la physiologie du sujet. 

La recherche oomprit des examens de m6decin, des photographies et de soigneuses mensu- 
rations anthropometriques; des enregistrements du poids du corps, de la temperature du 
rectum, de la frequence cardiaque, et de la pression sanguine; un examen complet du sang 
fait chaque jour; et une etude de la mtomique respiratoire y compris la ventilation des 
poumons, la frequence de la respiration et Pair alveolaire. On examina Tintelligenoe du 
sujet au point de vue psychiatrique et on fit des enregistrements des id^es subjectives et de 
retat d'esprit du sujet k regard du jethie, avec une serie d'experienoes psychologiquee. II 
y avait aussi des observations sur la flore intestinale et sur I'excretion par la peau. Avec 
des methodes modemes on fit aussi un examen chimique complet de Furine, y compris des 
determinations des divers corps composes nitrogdnes, des radicules acides et basiques, du 
caibone, de I'energie, et de la microecopie de Furine. Avec un appareil respiratoire et un 
calorim^tre & respiration on poursuivit une grande etude de Techange gazeux. Cette 
etude considera Tinfluence de differente facteurs sur Techange gazeux, — des facteurs comme 
le travail d'ecrire, la respiration des atmospheres riches en oxyg^ne, le sommeil et la veille. 
L'eiimination d'eau par les poumons et par la peau fut aussi determinee. De ces donnees 
on fit des deductions importantes ayant trait au catabolisme total par 24 heures, au carac- 
t^ du catabolisme, k la perte de Teau du corps, k la perte de la substance originale du corps, 
et k I'energie totale depensee. 

Les observations f urent surtout poursuivies par le corps du laboratoire avec la cooperation 
des medecins W. G. Anderson, J. E. Ash, H. W. GoodaU, £. C. Kendall, H. L. Lai^eld, et 
E. E. Southard. Dans oet abrege il n'est pas possible d'expliquer d'une maniere intdli- 
gente lee reeultats, qui sont nombreux et qui doivent renseigner au sujet du rapport entre 
Finanition et la maladie. 

TouUs lea publicationa de la ** Camegie InetUuHon of WaefdngUm" eorU dipoaiea daru la 
plupart dee grandee hibHoMquee dee viUee et dee univereiUe du mande, * 
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Bbnedict, Fbancib G. Ein Sivdium einea langdauemden HunQerru. (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Publikation Nr. 203, 1915.) 416 Seiten, 5 Abbildungen, 
und 47 Figuren. $4.00. 

Im FrOhling 1912 in dem "Nutrition Laboratory" wurde ein Vereuch an einer Veisuchs- 
person, A. L., auageftUut, die 31 Tage ohne Nahning lebte, und die wfthrend dieeer Zeit 
nur 750 cm* von destilliertem Wasser pro Tag trank. Es wurden auch Beobachtungen 
wfthrend 4 Tage vor dem Hungem und unvoUkommene Beobachtungen w&hrend 3 Tage 
nach dem Hungem gemacht. Die haupts&chliche Absicht der Untersuchung war gleichseitig 
so viele Faktoren wie mdglich in der Physiologie der Versuchsperson su bestimmen. 

Die Untersuchung schloss physikalische PrGf ungen von einem Arzte samt Photographien 
und genauen anthropometrischen Messungen ein; Aufzeichnungen von dem Kdrper^ 
gewicht, der Temperatur im Rectum, der PuLsfrequenz und dem Blutdnick; eine voUst&n- 
dige tfigUche Blutprobe; und ein Studium der Atemmecbanik einschlieaslich der Lungen- 
ventilation, der Atmungsfrequenz, und der Alveolarluft. Das Erkenntnisvermdgen der 
Venmchsperson wurde aus einem p^chiatrischen Gesichtspunkt geprOft, und es wurden 
Berichte von persOnlichen EindrQcken und dem QemQtssustand der Versuchsperson im 
Hinblick auf das Hungem, samt einer Reihe von psychologischen PrQfimgen, gemacht. 
Beobachtungen wurden auch tlber die Darmflora und die Hautausscheidung angestellt. 
Mit modemen Einrichtungen wurde eine voUstftndige chemische Hamprobe gemacht, 
welche Bestimmungen der verschiedenen Stickstoffverbindungen, der S&ure- und S&ure- 
freiengrundstoffe, des Kohlenstoffes, der Energie und der Hammikroekopie einschloss. Ein 
ausftlhrliches Studium des respiratorischen Gasaustausches wurde gemacht, worin sowohl 
der Respirationsapparat als auch der Respirationskalorimeter benutst wurde. Dieses 
Studium schbss die Untersuchung tkber den Einfluss verschiedener Faktoren auf den Ga»- 
austausch ein, sum Beispiel, tkber den Einfluss der Schreibaibeit, der Einatmung von 
sauerstoffrdcher Luft, und des Zustandes schlaf end oder wachend. Die Waaserauascheid- 
ung durch die Lungen und durch die Haut wurde auch bestimmt. Von diesen Daten wurden 
widitige SchlQase gesogen mit Rdcksicht auf den gesamten Katabolismus pro 24 Stundoi, 
auf die Art des KataboUsmus, auf den Wasserverlust des Kdrpers, auf den Verlust der 
ursprQnglichen KOrpersubstans und auf den gansen Energieverlust. 

Die Beobachtungen wurden hauptsftchlich von dem Laboratoriumsstabe unter Mit- 
wirkung der Doktoren W. Q. Anderson, J. E. Ash, H. W. Goodall, E. C. Kendidl, H. L. 
Langfeld, und E. E. Southard ausgeftihrt. In dieser kleinen Abktlrzung ist es unm5glich 
mit Verstftndnis tkber die Erf olge, die umf assend sind, und die viel Licht in die Verh&ltnisse 
swisohen Inanition und Krankheit bringen sollten, su sprechen. 

AUs PvbHkcUionen der "Carnegie InaHtuHon of WaskingUm" sind den meisten grosaen 
Siadir und UmpenitOiOnblufiheken der WeU dedigiert. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Prolonged fasting has formed a part of religious ceremony for centu- 
ries. In early times the ascetic, in his efforts to subdue all carnal 
desires, believed it necessary to withdraw from the distractions of daily 
life and to abstain either wholly or in part from food, particxilarly the 
flesh of animals; by thus refraining from miaterial things, he hoped to 
be free for spiritual thought and philosophical introspection. 

Periodic fasting still constitutes a part of the rites of some religious 
bodies, particxilarly among the Hebrews, but in modem times a pro- 
longed fast is usually undertaken either in the hope of curing or alle- 
viating some ailment or for pecuniary gain. When a fast is resorted 
to for its supposed therapeutic value, information as to its history and 
results usually appears in one of the nxmierous books published by the 
advocates of peculiar dietetic regimes. When a fast is made by a 
so-called '' professional faster'^ for pecuniary gain, the subject is exhib- 
ited to the public as an attraction to the lovers of sensational amuse- 
ments. Three decades ago such exhibitions were not uncommon and 
in many instances the subjects consented (possibly in the hope of 
increasing the interest in their performance) to more or less strictly 
controlled observations of their fasts. Not infrequently the observa- 
tions made in these professional fasting exhibitions have contributed 
materially to the sum of hiunan knowledge, since there is an intense 
physiological interest in the vital processes during such prolonged 
abstinence from food. 

When one considers the complex activities which make up the life of 
man, it will be seen that no mechanism thus far invented approximates 
the high organization of the vital processes which are necessary to the 
life of even the simplest of the warm-blooded animals ; and yet sufficient 
experimental evidence has been accumulated to show that under normal 
conditions of life, and with similar routine, there are no marked vari- 
ations in the life processes of normal individuals. Under varying 
conditions of life, however, we find that the vital activities are carried 
on with a greater or less intensity, this being true even of the normal 
individual. We thus see that there may be definite, well-established 
planes of vital activity. For example, when the average healthy indi- 
vidual is lying in bed asleep, there is no intellectual activity and no exter- 
nal musciilar activity, the vital activity being only sufficient for simple 
maintenance. When he is lying quietly in bed awake, the plane of 
vital activity is higher, and as we study the metabolism under the vary- 
ing conditions of sitting, standing, walking, and doing muscular work^ 
we find an increasing intensity in the vital processes, with an increase 
in productive capacity and often an increase in efficiency. 

11 
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The average normal man represents the mean between the two 
extremes of the emaciated, half-starved individual, disinclined to phys- 
ical or mental work, and the over-fed, obese epicure, both extremes 
being relatively low in vital activity and in productivity. Further- 
more, if we consider the metabolism under pathological conditions, we 
find even greater variations in the different levels of vital activity. 
Th\is a sick person, much emaciated, lying in bed without food, and 
with subnormal temperature, has tmquestionably a low cellular activity. 
On the other hand, a sick person with a high fever, even when asleep 
and without extraneous muscular activity, may have a greatly increased 
cellular activity. It will be seen, therefore, that from the standpoint 
of both normal physiology and pathology, a study of human individuals 
under different conditions and with different planes of activity is of 
fimdamental importance. 

For such study it is essential to determine the basal or fundamental 
metabolism, when the activities are on a low plane, to be used as a basis 
of comparison with other values. We may ask, then, *'What is the 
lowest plane of vital activity which is compatible with life?" Unques- 
tionably there have been severe pathological cases, with emaciation and 
muscular atrophy, in which life has been maintained at a plane far 
below that which can be reached by the average normal man, but it has 
been the prime object of most investigators in metabolism to concen- 
trate their efforts upon securing, with normal individuals, physiological 
values which may withstand criticism, since these constitute the only 
true basis of comparison. 

Taking into consideration the influence upon metabolism of muscular 
activity, of the ingestion of food, and the state of being awake, we may 
assert that the lowest metabolic plane would be f oimd for an individual 
during deep sleep in bed, with complete muscular repose, and without 
food in the alimentary tract. As a matter of fact, with most people 
such a condition is usually closely approximated each day about 4 a. m. 
While in general no food is taken by an individual for about 10 or 12 
hours during the night, yet for a considerable period of time after the 
evening meal nutrients are being absorbed from the ingested food mate- 
rials and carried to different parts of the body, there to be oxidized or 
deposited. It is furthermore true that certain molecular fragments, 
probably acid in nature, maybe absorbed from the food materials which, 
when carried to the various parts of the body, may actually stimulate 
metabohsm to a greater intensity, these being the so-called katabolic 
stimuli. Usually the influence of the ingestion of food ceases from 
6 to 8 or 10 hours after the meal, particularly if the food ingested is not 
protein-rich. Accordingly, for one or two hours prior to rising in the 
morning the normal man is probably living at his lowest metabolic 
plane. 
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As is well known, the normal body is liberally provided with reserve 
material; a fact which has been strikingly brought out and emphasized 
by Meltzer.^ Consequently there is always a plethora of available 
material stored in the body for drafts in emergencies. In the normal 
life of man, the demands for nutrition are usually met by periodic 
' feeding. When the demands are not met, body reserves must be drawn 

upon. Under such conditions it is of particxilar interest to note what 
kind of body-material is first used, the rapidity of its depletion, and the 
proportions of the various body constituents disintegrated as the drafts 
continue. It is to study these problems that observations are made 
upon fasting individuals. Furthermore, since many prominent clin- 
icians are inclined to consider disease as closely allied to the various 
stages of inanition, data secured in a study of metabolism during fasting 
have a great pathological importance for interpreting the transforma- 
tions of matter in disease. 

PREVIOUS OBSERVATIONS OF PROLONGED FASTS. 

The literature giving the results of observations during fasts has been 
reviewed at some length in a previous publication,^ special emphasis 
being laid upon the results obtained in the earlier stages of a fast. In 
this publication it seems desirable to give a review of the longer fasts 
which have been more or less scientifically controlled and whose results 
can be considered as worthy of carefxil consideration. 

The longer fasts have almost without exception been made by pro- 
fessional f asters who, for purposes of exhibition, have purposed going 
without food for a definite length of time. While such a piupose would 
of itself seem to show an abnormal mental condition, yet the majority 
of professional f asters who have been used in these experiments are for 
the most part physically strong, and the results may usually be looked 
upon as of physiological importance, not complicated by pathological 
lesions of any measurable magnitude. This is particularly fortunate,, 
as many fasts reported in the daily press are undertaken as a therapeutic 
measure to overcome some more or less definitely localized organic 
or functional trouble. It is obvious, however, that such experiments 
are of physiological importance when the subjects are normal individ- 
uals, voluntarily fasting under strict scientific control. 

Many professional f asters have made experiments of longer or shorter 
duration and have been studied by various investigators, but none have 
been so carefully studied and had so many experiments made with 
them and of such long duration as the Italian, Succi. Indeed, the 
classical work of Luciani on Succi emphasized perhaps more than any 

'Meltzer, The Factors of Safety in Animal Structure and Animal Economy. Harvey Society 
Lectures, New York, N. Y., 190&>1907, p. 139. 
^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1907. 
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other piece of research the importance of studying prolonged fasting. 
In this review of the literature on long fasts, therefore, brief descriptions 
of the fasts made by subjects other than Succi will first be given chrono- 
logically, these being followed by descriptions of experiments made 
with the Italian subject. Such discussion of the results as may be 
necessary will be reserved for later chapters. 

Observations hy Paton and Stockman} — ^An experiment was made in 
the fall of 1888 by Paton and Stockman on the professional faster 
Jacques and continued for 30 days. The body-weight was recorded, 
but imf ortimately the urine was analyzed by the old hypobromite 
method. Furthermore, the values for total nitrogen output were un- 
doubtedly disturbed by the singular fact that the subject drank from 
60 to 300 c.c. of his own urine each day. Since the volume of fluid 
taken per day varied greatly, the body-weight fluctuated considerably, 
actual gains in weight being shown on some days. No feces were 
passed during the fast. 

Observations by Lehmann, MueUer, Munk, Senator, and Zuniz} — 
Although this research was hardly long enough to be called a study of 
prolonged fasting, the two experiments made by Lehmann, Mueller, 
Munk, Senator, and Zuntz, one on Cetti of 10 days and one on Breit- 
haupt of 6 days, present a study of metabolism during fasting which 
has never been excelled in accuracy for this length of time. The 
experimental plan adopted in this research has been followed with but 
minor changes by practically all succeeding investigators. It was the 
intention to continue the experiments with these subjects for 20 
or 30 days, but they were unavoidably shortened, owing to the condi- 
tion of the subjects. The experiment on Cetti was made in March 
1887, and the observations secured in this experiment were of such 
importance that the experimenters took advantage of an opportunity 
occurring in March 1888 to make an experiment with the professional 
faster Breithaupt. Unfortunately this experiment continued only 
six days. Observations were made in both experiments of the body 
functions, body measurements, pulse-rate, urine, feces, and respiratory 
exchange, and the computations and conclusions are of fundamental 
importance. They will be continually referred to in connection with 
this report. 

Observations by van Hoogenhuyze and Verphegh} — ^In a study made of 
the urine excreted by a professional fasting woman, van Hoogenhuyze 
and Verploegh gave especial attention to the creatinine content. The 
experiment began on June 11, 1905, and ended June 25, 1905; the 

iPaton and Stookman. Pkoo. Royal Soo. of Edinbargii, 1888-1889. 16, p. 121. 
>Lehmaan, MueUer, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Arohiv f. path. Anat. u. Pfayaiol. u. f. klin. 
Med.. 1893. 131, Supp.. p. 1. 

«Van Hoo0Bnhuyie and Verploegh, Zeitechr. f. physiol. Chem.. 1906, 46, p. 416. 
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following constituents of the urine were determined: Total nitrogen, 
urea, creatinine, uric acid, chlorides, phosphoric acid, indigo, and total 
acidity. 

Observations by Brugsch, Mokr, Bonniger^ Baumstark, and Hirsck} — 
An experiment made on a fasting woman by Brugsch, Mohr, Bonniger, 
Baumstark, and Hirsch was continued from March 10 to March 25, 
1906. The observations included loss in body-weight, total nitrogen, 
and especially acetone in the breath and acetone and /3-oxybutyric acid 
in the urine. The ammonia-nitrogen was likewise determined. The 
research is of peculiar importance in that special emphasis was laid 
upon the relationship between acidosis and fasting. 

Observations by Cath/cart} — ^An experiment, carried out by £• P. 
Cathcart on the professional faster Victor Beauts, with the strictest 
surveillance, was designed primarily to study the effect of fasting upon 
the partition of the nitrogen, the new methods introduced by Folin 
being used. The experiment was made in Glasgow in 1907 and con- 
tinued 14 days. An especial study was made of the mineral matters 
excreted and the creatine and creatinine content of the fasting urine. 
An interesting complement to the fasting experiment was a study made 
at the end of the effect of the ingestion of the starch-cream diet of 
Folin, i. e.j a low nitrogenous diet, which was continued for a few days. 
During this time the luic acid and purine-nitrogen were accurately 
determined and the chlorine, phosphorus, and the several forms of 
sulphur were carefully estimated. This investigation represents the 
most comprehensive and exact observation of the constituents of urine 
passed while fasting to be found in the literature. Cathcart's associate, 
Charteris, published his blood findings somewhat later.' 

Observations on Gayer. — ^An uncontrolled fast of 30 dajrs was made in 
New York on a professional faster, Gayer, continuing from May 16 to 
June 14, 1910. Although the attending physicians are by no means 
unanimous in their opinions regarding the genuineness of the fast, the 
body-weights reported in a non-scientific publication^ indicate a loss 
in weight not unlike that experienced in accredited fasting e3q)eriments. 
The accurate blood examination made by Dr. I. S. Wile* inspires confi- 
dence in the report of this fast. 

Observations by Gr(](fe.-r-Although complicated by abnormal psychical 
conditions, by an error on the part of the niurse in giving a rectal enema 
on the seventh day, and by considerable variations in muscular activity, 

^BrugBch and Hinoh, Zeitschr. f. exp. Path. u. Therapie, 1006, S, p. 038; Bonniger and Mohr, 
ibid., p. 675; Baumstark and Mohr., ibid,, p. 6S7. 

'Cathcart, Biochem. Zeitaohr., 1907, 6, p. 100; Joum. Fhyaol, 1007, 36, p. 600; Cathoart 
and Fawaitt. Joum. Phymol., 1007. 36, p. 27. 

*Chart6ria. Lancet, 1007, 173, p. 685. 

^Long, Physical Culture, August 1010, p. 100. 

■Personal letter received from Dr. I. S. Wile, dated December 24, 1012. 
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the experiment of Graf e^ with the Jaquet respiration apparatus^ at the 
Medical Clinic in Heidelberg is of interest in throwing Ught upon the 
gaseous exchange and the character of the katabolism during prolonged 
inanition and on the ratio of carbon to nitrogen in fasting urine. Fur- 
thermore, it substantiated the observations made by Brugsch and 
others on the acidosis during fasting, as indicated by the excretion of 
acetone and ^-oxybutyric acid. 

Observatiana at Wesleyan University , Middletawn, Connecticut. — ^With 
a special view to studying the drafts upon body-material during fasts 
of 24 to 168 hours, a lengthy series of experiments was undertaken at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ck)nnecticut, the results of which 
have already been published.' These experiments threw much Ught 
upon the character of the drafts upon body-material during the experi- 
mental periods and showed that the organism and particularly the 
storage of ^ycogen in the body may be greatly affected by even a 
short fast. It has furthermore been shown that glycogen — ^the body- 
material which is first and most heavily drawn upon during fasting — ^may 
be considered as one of the most quickly realizable assets, the removal 
of which affects prof otmdly one of the safety factors of the human body. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SUCCI. 

Fast in Florence, 1888. — ^Although a short account of the experiment 
on Cetti made by Lehmann, Mueller, Mtrnk, Senator, and Zuntz was 
published in 1887,^ the details of their investigation did not appear 
until 1893,' and the first extensive report of a prolonged fasting investi- 
gation was that made by Luciani of the fasting experiment with Succi 
in Florence diuing the spring of 1888. The ItaUan report of this fast 
was published in 1889,^ but the work is best known to other than 
Italian readers by Fraenkel's translation.^ 

Luciani's study of Succi included an extensive series of observations. 
Unfortunately, since the partition of the nitrogen in the urine was at 
that time imperfectly understood and as the gaseous exchange was 
studied under conditions affecting seriously the accuracy of the results, 
Luciani's observations are more especially of value as indications of 
the general body functions of a fasting man than as measurements of 

Kjlrale, Zeitsohr. f. phynol. Chem«, 1910, 66, p. 21. 

Kveheiinrat W. His, on a recent Tisit to the Nutrition Laboratory, informed us that a fasting 
experiment with a professional faster, a woman, continuing 4 weeks, had been oanied put not 
long before in his clinic in Beriin by Professor Staehelin, in which the Jaquet respiration apparatus 
had been used. Owing to the indiq>osition of the subject, •the experiment was less succ^aaful 
than had been hoped, and Professor Staehelin's removal to Basel has indefinitely postponed the 
publication of the results. 

'Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1907. 

^Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Beriiner klin. Woch., 1887, pp. 290 and 425. 

*Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Arohiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol, u. f. klin. 
Med., 1893, 131, Supp., p. 1. 

'Luciani, Fisiologia del digiuno; studi sull' uomo. Florence, 18S9. 

'Ludani, Das Hungem. Translation by M. C. Fraenkel. Hamburg and Leipsic, 1890. 
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specific chemical transformatioius. Succi's peculiar psychical condi- 
tion, a condition which seems to be characteristic of the ascetic who 
subjects himself to a fast of 30 days or more, is interestingly commented 
upon in extenso by Luciani. The research as a whole was a model in 
plan, and as a painstaking record of cooperative research in fasting it is 
equaled only by the experiments of the Berlin investigators. Luciani's 
study unquestionably stimulated the considerable number of experi- 
ments subsequently carried out with Succi, at least 7 experiments, each 
continuing 20 or more days, being made with him by diifferent investi- 
gators and in different places. 

Fasts in Milan and PariSy 1886. — ^In reporting the results of the 
Florence fast, Luciani refers to two fasts said by Succi to have been 
made previously, one in Milan in August and September 1886, and a 
second in Paris in the latter part of November and the early part of 
December 1886. The short time between the fasts is of special interest. 
Little is known regarding these two fasts, but Luciani considered the 
records of the body-weights obtained from Succi's notebooks sufficiently 
reliable to include in the published report of his research and he plotted 
curves from them showing the loss in body-weight dining the fasts. 

Fast in London^ 1890. — ^In 1890 Succi carried out a 40-day fast in 
London, which began on March 17.^ Although observations were 
made of a number of factors dining this fast, the controls were so 
incomplete that, aside from the body-weight, the observations have but 
little value at the present time. The body-weights were apparently 
recorded with a great degree of accuracy and form the basis of a curve 
which will be discussed later. No statements accompanied the records 
of the pulse and respiration as to whether the subject was lying, sitting, 
or standing, so that they can have but little significance ; fluctuations 
in the pulse-rate give evidence of marked changes in the muscular 
activity at times. Strength tests were made with a hand dynamometer 
each day, showing practically no alteration in the strength. The 
axillary records of the body-temperature indicate a lowering of the 
temperature toward the end of the fast. 

Fast in New York, 1890. — ^According to Succi's own statements, 
substantiated by newspaper reports, Succi carried out a large number 
of fasts which were not scientifically controlled. One of the most 
important of these was made in New York City about 8 months after 
the London fast.* The New York fast began on November 6, 1890, 
and was said to have continued 45 days. Correspondence with several 
of the physicians who attended this fast shows a diversity of opinion as 
to its authenticity. On the other hand, the body-weights recorded, if 
correct, indicate about the usual loss in weight, the records being 147.4 

^Britiah Med. Jouzn.. 1800, pp. 764, 819, 876, 035, 006, and 1056, also p. 1444. 
*The New York Daily Tribune, November 6, 1800, and Deoembw 21, 1800. 
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pounds (66.86 kilograms) at the beginning of the fast and 104.75 pounds 
(47.52 kilograms) at the end. 

Fast in Naples, 1892. — ^The next scientifically controlled fast with 
Succi was in Naples, beginning August 7, 1892. Observations were 
made by Ajello and Solaro,^ most of these being on the urine. The 
body-weight was likewise carefully recorded as the fast progressed, as 
well as the amounts of water taken. The determinations made on the 
urine which are of interest at this time are those of the chlorine and 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids. On the second day of the fast, 2 
grams of feces were passed and on the eleventh day, 317 grams. 

Fast in Rome, 189S. — A number of observations were made on Succi 
by Dutto and Lo-Monaco^ during a 20-day fast in Rome beginning 
December 16,^1893. The body-weight was recorded each day, also 
the amount of water taken. Analyses were made of the urine excreted, 
these being much more complete than in any of the earlier fasts, as the 
nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method. Determinations 
were also made of the acidity of the urine and the content of sulphur, 
ethereal sulphates, neutral sulphiu*, chlorine, phosphorus, sodium, and 
potassium. 

Fast in Vienna, 1896. — ^The urine excreted by Succi in a 21-day fast 
was studied by E. and 0. Freund' in Vienna in 1896, an extensive ^ 

partition of the nitrogen being attempted for the first time. The 
observations as to Succi's condition, including the body-weight, were 
unfortimately lost. 

Fast in Zurich, 1896. — ^During a 21-day fast of Succi in Zurich, 
beginning September 13, 1896, Daiber^ studied the urine and obtained 
the body-weight. The body-temperature, the amount of water taken, 
and the chlorides in the urine were all determined with sufficient accu- 
racy to make them of value at the present day. 

Fast in Hamburg, 1904. — ^The last recorded experiment on Succi was 
made in Hamburg in March 1904. During the last 10 days of this 
30-day fast, the mine was examined by Brugsch,^ who determined the 
partition of the nitrogen. Special emphasis was laid upon the acidosis. 

^Ajello and Solaro, La Riforma Medica, 1893» 2, p. 642. 

*Dutto and Lo-Monaco, Policlinico, 1895, 2, p. 1. 

'E. and O. Freund, Wiener kiln. Rundschau, 1901, 16, pp. 69 and 91. 

^Daiber, Sohweis. Wooh. f. Chem. u. Phann., 1896, 34, p. 395. 

*Bni0Boh, Zeitsohr. f. ezp. Path. u. Therapie, 1905, 1, p. 419. 
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RESEARCH ON METABOLISM IN PROLONGED FASTING AT 

THE NUTRITION LABORATORY. 

PROBLEMS TO BE STUDIED. 

In the research on metabolism during short fasting periods, which 
was carried out at Wesleyan University, M iddletown, Connecticut, the 
changes incidental to the first days of fasting were, it is believed, ade- 
quately studied. On the other hand, it was desirable to supplement the 
earlier observations by a study of the metabolism during prolonged 
fasting, since many points regarding the course of the metabolism 
after the body had adjusted itself to the fasting condition had not been 
established. For instance, as the fast progresses it is important to 
know whether the gross metabolism alters either per kilogram of body- 
wei^t or per square meter of body-surface, also whether the acidosis 
is extreme or whether there is an acquired tolerance of it, and what 
effect the acidosis, if present, has upon the metabolism. Since the 
carbon, the ammonia, and the heat of combustion of the urine, also 
the composition of the alveolar air, give indications as to acidosis, a 
study of prolonged fasting should include determinations of all of these 
factors. In the earlier fasting study determinations were made of a 
number of the constituents of the urine, including total solids, nitrogen, 
creatine and creatinine, phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine. In the 
longer research it would be necessary to elaborate these determina- 
tions, studying also the composition of the feces, should any be passed 
during the period. Furthermore, the relationship between the pulse- 
rate and the metabolism, the character of the respiration as shown by 
graphic records, the variations in the body-temperature, and the changes 
in the composition of the blood, all have sufficient significance to 
warrant investigation. Since muscular activity has so great an influ- 
ence upon metabolism, the experiments of Zuntz on Breithaupt should 
be duplicated with more modem technique. Comparison should be 
made of the metabolism in selected periods with constant external 
conditions instead of with changing activity as in the earlier research, 
and experiments in which the subject breathed a high oxygen atmos- 
phere would also be desirable. 

The Nutrition Laboratory was especially fitted to carry out a research 
of this kind, being well equipped with apparatus for determining the 
respiratory exchange and the heat output, as well as for measuring the 
pulse, respiration, and muscular activity. It was therefore of funda- 
mental importance to have ready a carefully prepared plan for studying 
the metabolism during prolonged fasting which could be used when- 
ever an opportimity offered for conducting such a research. On the 
other hand, it was not desirable to make undue haste in beginning the 

19 
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study, inasmuch as the equipment of the Laboratory was steadily being 
increased. The chemical technique was also being rapidly perfected, 
the development of the new micro methods of Professor Folin being of 
especial value in studying the relatively small volumes of urine excreted 
diuing prolonged fasting. 

SEUECriON OF SUBJECT. 

While no particular effort was made to secure a subject for this 
research, advantage was taken of a visit to New York by Succi to confer 
with him. His age and his somewhat imreasonable demands for a 
large compensation made an arrangement with him undesirable. Fur- 
thermore, he would not have cooperated readily in the great number of 
tests that were included in the plan for the fasting research. A niunber 
of individuals, stimulated by the report of the earlier study, offered 
themselves to the Nutrition Laboratory as subjects for a fasting experi- 
ment. A large majority of these were either sufferers or imagined that 
they were sufferers from "nervous disease,'' and were therefore patho- 
logically or psychologically undesirable. Furthermore, none of them 
had a clear conception of a scientifically controlled fast and of the 
importance of the observations which would be included in such a 
research. They were therefore not seriously considered. 

In the spring of 1911, a letter was received from A. Levanzin of Malta, 
offering himself as a subject for a long fasting experiment to be carried 
out at the Nutrition Lal)oratory. The letter was voluminous, but very 
intelligently written, and showed an appreciation of the scientific value 
of such a research. As Professor Luciani, of Rome, who had made 
the classical study with Succi, later expressed his confidence in the 
ability of Levanzin to carry out a fast of this length, it seemed probable 
that the subject desired for the research had been foimd. It was sub- 
sequently learned that Professor Luciani's acquaintance with Levanzin 
was through correspondence only, but his recommendation went far 
to convince us of the desirability of attempting an experiment with 
this num. Accordingly an exact statement was sent A. L. of the duties 
involved in a research of this nature and an arrangement was entered 
into for him to come to Boston for the purpose. In accordance with 
his own proposition, the agreement was made to cover his expenses, with 
a bonus if the experiment was successfully completed, and every 
attempt was made to minimize anxiety on the part of the subject. The 
risk of protracted illness incidental to the journey from Malta to Boston, 
to the change in climate, and possibly as a result of the fasting experi- 
ment, had to be considered, and a sworn statement exonerating the 
Nutrition Laboratory from any responsibility for illness of more than 
4 days' duration was obtained from L. before he left Malta. 
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PROOFS OF PHYSICAL FITNESS. 

It was necessary to assure us as far as possible of the fitness of this 
man for the research, and he was requested to send us a physician's 
certificate as to his health. These proofs were supplied and were as 
follows: 

Ratnapoora, Sliema, Malta, lOth January, 1912. 

I hereby certify that Mr. A. Levanzin, B. A., is in good health. He does not 
suffer from any disease and his organs are healthy. 

(Signed) Robt. Samut, 
Professor of Physiology of Malta University. 

ExoffdnaHon of Urine submiUed by Mr. Levansin on Feb, 10, 1912, 



Quantity in 24 hours: 

Color: 

Odor: 

Reaction: 

Spedfie gravity: 

Total sofidfi: 

Deposit: 

Urea: 

Uric acid: 

Chlorides: 

Phosphates: 

Indican: 



Unknown; taken 

li^t amber. 

Sui generis. 

Acid. 

1018. 

41.9 

None. 

2.1 per cent. 

0.03 per cent. 

1 per cent. 

0.35 per cent. 

Nil. 



as 1500 c.c. 



Abfwrmal oonetituBfUe, 

Albumin 

Peptone 

Globulin 

Glucose 

Acetone , ^, 

Blood r None. 

Bile 
Pus 
Mucus 
Diaso reaction 



Microscopical examination: Negative. 



(Signed) 



Robt. Samut, BdMb, 



ROBEVILLEy 39 StRADA GHAR-m-DTH), SUEUA, MaLTA, 

January 20, 1912. 

This is to certify that I have to-day physically examined Mr. Agostino 
Levazudn and that I have found him in good hefJth and free from organic 
uisease. 

(Signed) Jos. S. Galioia, M. D. 

R2 Victoria Terrace, Sliema, Malta, November 7, 1911. 

I hereby certify to have examined A. Levansin, Esq., B. A., Ph. Ch., P. L., 
and have fomid him in a good state of health. The urine was normal in every 
respect. Specific gravity, 1025. No traces of albumen nor those of glucose, 
etc., have been detected. His height is 5 feet 6 inches. His skeleton and 
muscles are normally developed. His gross weight is 152 lbs. I am of 
opinion that he could undergo quite eaoly under ordinary circumstances a 
period of prolonged fasting without detriment or danger to Us health, and that 
under ordinary conditions he is not liable to suffer from any illness that might 
upset the experiment or entail any hindrance to same. 

I know Mr. Levancin since many years and in fact I am his family doctor. 
I might add that he has already fasted for a long period without suffering any 
serious bad after-effects; indeed, I was astonished at his rapid recovery there- 
from and return to his normal state of health. * * * 

(Signed) Dr. P. P. Agius, B. A., Ph. Ch., M. D. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

On the twenty-ninth, thulieth, and thirty-first days of his fast at the 
Nutrition Laboratory, L. wrote a sketch of his life. This is reproduced 
verbatim, since it shows many of the interesting features of the life, 
education, and habits of thought of the subject. 

l^ih of May, 191 S {29th day of my fast). 

More than one hundred years ago, Gabriele Avanzino, a Sicilian, settled in 
Malta. Gradually the surname was corrupted into Levanzin. My mother, 
Lorenza Borg, living and aged about 58, descends from pure and noble Maltese 
blood since 4i[)0 years. Her grandfather's uncle was the famous Vincenzo 
Barbara, the daring sea-captain of one of the French battle-ships who was by 
Botta and other historians falsely accused of having betrayed Marat when he 
landed him to take possession of Naples on behalf of Napoleon. Barbara was 
the right arm of Napoleon to plot and get rid Malta from the yoke of the 
Kni^ts of St. John and he was also the first Grand-Master of Free-Masons 
in the Island. Her grandfather was Joseph Borg, another sea-captain who 
came to America in the time of the Revolution, volunteered with the insurgents 
and f ou^t for the American independence many battles as in his portrait that 
we keep he has on his breast from seven to eight medals. That is why I 
probably love so much freedom, independence of thought, and sympathize 
keenly with America. 

My father, Paolo, living and aged about 68, is also the son of a sea-captain, 
Agostino, who was drowned when my father was only 3 years of age and so 
could not have a liberal education. He learned the art of ship-buildmg which 
was very fiourisfaing in those commercial times, but now being disabled from 
both his hands through two accidents that happened to him during his work, 
he is carrying a grocery-shop in a village as my mother is carrying a confec- 
tionery and toy one in the same place. They are both very honest and hard- 
working people and although they have sufficient property to keep them up 
comfortably during their old days, they do not want to give up their business 
as they want ''to leave us something after their death." I have a sister, 
Teresina, 20 years, living with my mother and a married one to an engineer, 
Ursola, 2S years. 

I was bom in the Citta Cospicus of Malta, on the 23rd of May, 1872—40 
years ago. At 6 years of age I went to Egypt with my mother where my 
father was workmg but came back after two years as the hot climate did not 
suit us. Frequented the public free-schools and at ten had my first prize — a 
five shilling piece — ^for writing the best essay against ''Cruelty to Animals." 
Then prizes for drawing as I am very fond of art especially of music and 
painting. At 12 I entered the free Dockyard Schools and had several prizes. 
At 14 1 was admitted by competitive examination as shipwright apprentice as 
I wished to follow my father's career, then promoted to draughtsnoan and then 
to clerk. From infancy I was always inclined to hard study and sometimes 
during the night I used to steal out of bed to read some interesting book 
because my parents did not like to see me overstrain my already weak eyes. 

During tiie time that I served my apprenticeship in the Dockyard I published 
two we^y papers, successively, in Maltese the "HabU ta CvUhadd" (The 
Friend of All) and "I&Sengha" (Art) to educate and enlighten the working 
classes that live in a very miserable condition and are totally forsaken by the 
Government, but both papers failed after a few months through lack of sub- 
scribers. At 17 I felt inclined to follow the ecclesiastical career to devote 
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myself entirely to study and oratory, that I like so muchy and became a cleric, 
but after four years, through matter of convictions and bigoted t3rranny of the 
superiors, I put off my black robe and entered the Lyceum to prepare myself 
for a professional career. 

At 20 (1892) I passed my matriculation examination and took up the medical 
courses. At the same time I was contributing literaiy and political contribu- 
tions to our best papers and published several poems in Italian that were very 
favorably appreciated by the press. I staited also the publication of a 
University Magazine "Lo StaderUe MaUese*' to stimulate the other students to 
contribute literaiy and scientific articles and I published in English and 
Italian a study on Shakespearean drama and some biographies of eminent 
Maltese personages. The paper dragged a stinty existence for two years and 
perished through lack of funds. At the same time I was conducting two other 
politicd papeiB in vernacular (Maltese), the "CotUmera'* and the "Habil ta^l 
Paplu" and it was one of the articles contributed to the "Cottonera" that 
provoked against me my first libel and was tried by jury. 

My father was still working in Dockyard and as his foreman used to take 
briboi from his employees and borrow from them money that he never used to 
return back, and as my father did never like to satisfy him in this because he 
fulfilled always all his duties honestly and regularly he became his scapegoat 
and was always ordered to do the most dangerous and hard kind of work. 
Twice he was hiurt, twice amputations had been operated on fingers of both 
hands, with peril to his life, till he became a disabled man. I protested to the 
superiors and they answered that they did not care a bit about it and so, at 
last, I published in the " CoUonera" in 1895, a violent article in English in 
which I enumerated with details the many bribes and irregularities that were 
continually committed in H. M. Dockyard, signed the article and defied the 
Admiral Superintendent that I was ready to prove in court all my assertions. 
The article provoked a great scandal and the Admiral was obliged to arraign 
me before the criminal courts to prove my assertions. The pencJty demanded 
against me was six months of hard labor imprisonment and a fine of £500. 
All my assertions were proved to the very hUt after a fierce fight and I was 
triumphantly acquitted, unanimously, by the jury. As I was defending the 
cause of thousands of leech-bled victims against a few vampires I was triumph- 
antly carried on the shoulders of the workmen, with bengala-fires and bands 
playing, but the next morning my father was discharged from the Dockyard 
and lost his bread that was keeping usl!l I felt the shock tremendously but 
did not discourage myself. I put myself in correspondence with Mr. Labou- 
chere of the ** Truth'* of London, who not only published my contributions in 
his very influential paper but brought the matter before Parliament, being an 
M. P., and fought it out very bravely. A Commission was sent to Malta 
and all my statements have been found to be true, my father was put to work 
again, and several important reforms were introduced. But after a few 
months my father was discharged again and foreverl!! under the free and 
glorious banner of liberal Britain! !1 

The libel took place on the 7th of Aug^ust, 1895. In September of the same 
year, I took my degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Malta University after 
obtaining for three years a 60 per cent in higher mathematics, physics, natural 
history, philosophy, Latin, English and Italian literature and history. But 
my father about that time was out of work and so I had to add to my already 
overstraining work private lessons after my lectures, sometimes till 10 p. m., 
and plodded on in this very hard and anxious life for about two years in which 
I have followed successfully the Anatomical, General and Pathological, the 
Dissectional, the Physiological, the Obstetrical, the Surgical, the General 
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Pathology, the Chemistry, the Bacteriology, the Materia Medica, the Thera- 
peutical and the Pharmaceutical Courses. But as at that time 1 was under the 
false impression that as I was working mentally very hard I had to eat more 
and more, I used to stuff myself with a lot of meat and eggs and milk and these, 
added to the great overstrain, shattered my nervous system down with a severe 
shock of neurasthenia. My professors gave me the good advice to take a long 
rest and to suspend my studies for a prolonged period of time. But my family 
could not afford that for my father was not working all the time and I had to 
work to live. So I took the warrant as a Pharmaceutical-Chemist after a 
severe examination and was employed as director of the most important 
pharmacy in Valletta (the capital of Malta), called ''Mizzi's Dispensary." 
I lived there for a year and my neurasthenia got a little better through enforced 
rest. 

But I was living away from my family and had to run into many expenses 
to have my meals in hotels and I was always sleeping in the pharmacy not to 
cross the sea late in the night and go home. So I employed myself in a phar- 
macy at Cospicua, very near home, and lived there for about two years. My 
father and mother at the same time started their business and were progressing 
very prosperously. My wife, Lucia, lived just opposite, and we loved each 
other. I married her on the 24th of April, 1900. She is the eldest daughter 
of Doctor G. F. Inglott, Medical Officer to Government, Knight of the Pope, 
and member of several literary and scientific academies and is considered as 
the most clever obstetrician and gynecologist in Malta, enjoying a very wide 
practice. So I was determined by him to start a pharmacy of my own, which 
I did and the result was a very successful one, but a short time after the 
Transvaal War broke out and as he is well conversant with the English lan- 
guage was called by the military authorities in charge of the Military Hospital 
and so all his time was absorbed in these exacting duties and could not tidce 
care any more of his private practice. This lasted for over two years and at 
last the pharmacy broke down and I had to remove to a wealthy country 
district called Birchircara. 

ISih of May, 1912 {SOth day of my fast). 

Before going to live in Birchircara I had fought two great battles — one on 
behalf of down-trodden and neglected Democracy and the other one advocating 
the maintenance in our tribunals of the Itatian language that has been the 
means of our civilization since about 600 years. I have founded the first 
''Malta Trade Union," of which I was elected President, with 700 members, 
free schools, lectures, honest amusements, band, and carried it on successfully 
for some time, but political intrigue not to encourage a labor party and not to 
enlighten the lower class made it dwindle into nothingness and all my ''love's 
labor was lost." 

Then I went to Italy, at my own expense, for about a month, to lecture 
against Mr. Chamberlain's (England's Ptime Minister at that time) edict that 
the Italian language had to be cleared off from our courts within a lapse of 
fifteen years. The movement had some good effect, because all the Italian 
press was awakened and protested loudly and vigorously and Mr. Chamberlain 
had to give up his Order in Council. 

After creating in Birchircara a prosperous practice for my pharmacy I 
wished to provide for the future, and as my neurasthenia was progressing 
through the very close and sedentary life that I was conducting, shut up from 
7 a. m. to 10 p. m., including holida3rs, I determined to secure a more easy 
career — law. I entered the legal course and succeeded to obtain a warrant. 
But to continue to carry on the pharmacy, to keep up my family, and to follow 
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a difficult univexBity course was a very severe test on my already shattered 
nerves, and always under the false idea that to work very hard I had to overeat 
and to stuff myself with as much protein as possible, I ruined my health to such 
an extent that I was compelled to give up my pharmacy forever and dedicate 
myself to the practice of law that offered more leisure and also better prospects 
for me as I was and am still very popular and beloved by the people. Fortu- 
nately enough to help me at the start of my legal career, I was offered at Sliema 
(a beautiful summer resort in Malta) the management of a pharmacy with a 
very good salary with the permission to absent myself during the morning 
hours to go to court and plead my cases. So I went to live there and Miranda 
Cordelia was bom, while Jolanda Beatrice was bom in Birchircara. My legiJ 
practice prospered so rapidly that after a year I had to give up my pharmacy 
management and dedicate myself entirely to the legal career that I am still 
following at present. 

When I thought to have fixed a solid basis for my family's subsistence I tried 
again to do some good work for the cause of our trampled down and utterly 
neglected lower classes. It has been always my ideal to enlighten them, to 
help them to push themselves forward as the workmen of other more progres- 
sive countries do, because although I have parted from their class my demo- 
cratic soul was always with them. So I started the publication of a weekly 
paper entitled "/n Nahla'* (The Bee) the scope of which was to instruct 
in scientific, artistic, historical, and literary knowledge, as plainly and as enter- 
tamingly as possible. The effort was a brilliant success because I had immedi- 
ately the greatest circulation ever attained by any pap)er published in any 
language in Malta. My wife cooperated herself very effectively because she 
contributed, every week, some interesting article about the rearing up of 
babies, hygiene, against the marriage of consumptives or between relatives, etc. 

I have published in the same paper a historical novel ''/« Sahhar Fahon*' 
(The Wizard Fakon) in which I have treated fully and faithfully all the 
history of the first 60 years of the dominion of the Knights of Malta over the 
Island from Lisleadam to La Cassiere. My intent was to teach to the people 
its history not in the usual pedantic and monotonous way but enhancing it by 
intermingling to it the attractive episodes of chivalry and love. In the third 
part of the novel I have tried the scientific novel trying to popularize science in 
a delectable and easy way as I have done with history, and as Falzon was a 
Roman Catholic priest who was burned up alive accused of witchcraft, I 
developed all the up-to-date positive knowledge about psychical science of 
which I am an ardent and keen student. In many notes I have suggested the 
best books and authors and described the most authoritative experiment for 
those who wished to delve deeper into the matter. All the facts about Falzon 
were gathered through a lot of poking in our archives amongst very rare 
manuscripts of those past, dark, and barbarous ages. This novel was a great 
success because I had to publii^ separately in three volumes comprising over 
650 large pages and the edition was sold out very rapidly. 

In the ** Nahla" 1 have not only tried to instruct the lower classes but I have 
fought hard also to defend their rights and to uplift my voice for the injustices 
committed against them. Twice I was tried by juiy for libelous articles but 
twice I was triumphantly acquitted. The first time was on the 28th of 
October, 1909, when Antonia Aszopardi, a murderer, was hanged. The 
doctors in charge had executed their postrmartem examination so carelessly 
that there was doubt that the man was buried alive only one hour after the 
executioni I accused them of that in a very violent article, and all Malta 
was in a devilish row about it. The Governor ordered the Chief Medical 
Officer, who was responsible, to libel me and after a very hard struggle before 
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the jury I have succeeded to prove that there were no positive and scientific 
facts to prove that the executed man was dead when buried. This result 
provoked a new law in Malta and now instead of biuying the executed men 
after only one hour from the execution as before, they watch them keenly for 
24 hours, and as I protested also that it was barbarous to bury them in a sack 
after that Justice had made its cold vengeance on a creature of God against 
whose life she has no right at all, now they bury them in a cheap coflSn. 

The second trial was provoked by this fact. To communicate by means of 
telephone in Malta you have to pay 60 cents, and the telephones are at the 
Police Station. Poor people are supplied gratuitously by Government with 
doctors, midwives, and medicines. At a village called Zeitum a very poor 
woman was d3ring through post-partum hemorrhage. The midwife sent for 
the doctor for assistance as she thought the case a fatal one. The doctor 
happened to be in another village, and the policeman refused to call him 
immediately before lev3ring the tax of the telephone. The poor woman had 
not the 60 cents to pay for it, and more than an hour was sp)ent till they got 
them from a distant sister. When the doctor arrived there was no more hopes 
to eave her and the poor victim of human brutality died leaving a husband and 
six orphans. I published a violent attack against the police accusing them of 
manslaughter and was libelled, but having proved to the hilt ail the facts 
stated, I was again acquitted triumphantly by the jury. 

As you can see my "Bee" was re«Jly a "busy" one and played very well and 
smartly her humanitarian and democratic mission. At the same time we did 
not miss to advocate, and very ardently, "Fletcherism" and the Fasting Cure 
for the cure of disease as also many other important dietetic reforms. Many 
articles were also published on behalf of the idea of an international Language. 
A lecture in Italian that I delivered in Malta several years ago advocating 
Esperanto was published in it. About 25 years ago I learned Schleyer's 
" Volapuk" that broke down, substituted by "Idiom Neutral," a more national 
system. I follow my friend Sosenberger of St. Petersburg and learned it also 
but had very little success. Then my dear friend's Dr. Zamenhof of Warsaw 
"E^speranto" came in vogue and I learned it and took up arms in favor of it 
very ardently. I have given in Malta free courses in the University, lectures, 
founded societies and succeeded also to start the first female course in the 
University in any branch of knowledge. Mrs. Levanzin was a great help to 
me in this movement and now she is the first woman in Malta to enter the 
University to follow a medical career. She is trying with all her efforts not 
only to enlighten the female classes of Malta that are yet shrouded in medieval 
darkness by publishing very instructive articles but also by setting them the 
good example of opening for them new and prosperous careers. Esperanto 
had a great vogue in Malta; I, with Mrs. Levanzin, took part in the Inter- 
national Congress of Barcelona and there I was elected "President of the 
International Association of Pharmaceutical Esperantists," editor of the 
scientific Esperanto monthly, '*La Vocho de Farmacusiqj" and Corresponding 
Member of the "Colegio des Farmaceuticos" (the oldest one in the world and 
where the first pharmacopseia was published) after my lecture in Esperanto on 
the ''Fungus Melitensis" by colleagues of over 30 different nationalities. 
Now I am advocating "Ido" or Simplified Esperanto as I find that it is easier, 
more logical, and cropped of all the errors and incongruities contained in Dr. 
Zamenhof s system. 

14th of May, 1912 (SIH and last day of my fast). 

I have also at the same time fought hard against much ridicule and prejudice 
to found the first "Society of Psychical Studies and Research" in Malta of 
which I am President. Honorary Members are Prof. Crookes, Russell 
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Wallace^ Lodge, Maxwell, Richet, Lombroso, Morselli, CarriDgton, etc. Now 
another battle for Science and Humanity — ^Fasting. About two and a half 
years ago, while I was over-eating, obese, neurasthenic, pessimistic and with a 
shattereid nervous system, I chanced to read in the '' Contemporary Review " an 
article about fasting. It was a flash of light that struck me vividly. It indicated 
to me the right path to health and happiness and I followed immediately its 
dictates with enthusiasm. I fasted for 8 days with very great benefit. Then 
I procured all the possible literature in several languages about fasting and 
prepared myself thoroughly for a whole year for a long and ''conquest" fast. 
I started that on the 1st of March, 1911, and Mrs. Levancin did the same as 
she had been suffering since several years from severe dyspepsia and insomnia 
through over-eating. She broke her fast on the 33rd day and I on the ^h 
with inunense benefit to our health because our ailments disappeared. We 
continued all our usual occupations during our fast and did never feel any bad 
effects. 

In the following August, cholera broke out in Malta and as a preventive 
precaution I fasted again for 12, Mrs. Levanzin for 17, and my daughters for 
several days each. I have cur^ Jolanda from a severe case of small-pox by 
17 days of fasting and Miranda from a severe case of fever with 8 days. 
Several other friends and parents underwent the cure of fasting under my advice 
with marvelous effects. Enthused by these beneficial results, I determined to 
fix a scientific basis to it by undergoing a thorough and seriously controlled 
experiment under the direction of a physiologist of high repute and great 
experience. I submitted the case to my friend, Professor Luciani, of Physi- 
ology, of Bome, who studied Succi and published a good book on the ^'Physi- 
ology of Fasting," and he suggested to me to come over to Boston at the 
Carnegie Institution, * * * as the Institution was the best equipped in 
the world for such an important experiment. I took up his suggestion and 
crossed over 5,000 miles to undergo my fast, refusing any pecuniary remunera- 
tion, only the expenses being defrayed for it. To-day is the 31st day and last 
day of it, and I can simply tell you that it is a complete success. I am feeling 
very well, very uplifted, and I wished to prolong it further, at least to 40 days, 
because I do not feel yet any trace of hunger at all. But Professor Benedict 
thought it already very expensive and fatiguing and bid me to break it to- 
morrow. He only allowed me to prolong it for a day more, simply to b^U the 
record of the longest controlled edentific fast ever made. During the fast I did 
not feel the least uncomfortable sensation except the bad taste of my coated 
tongue, and the catarrh and congestion of my eyes that I had at the start 
have nearly disappeared. I hope that a great benefit to my health shall 
accrue from it* 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECT. 

As will be inferred from his biographical notes, L. was a propagandist 
with pronounced views on all subjects. He had had some legal training 
and was inclined to be exceedin^y contentious. His chirography was 
excellent. He also had a good command of the English language, as well 
as of Italian, French, Spanish, Maltese, and Esperanto. His familiarity 
with the vagarious literature on fasting was astonishing, and led him 
to make many suggestions indicative of a mind working upon a propa- 
ganda for the supposed benefits to mankind to be derived from fasting, 
instead of an appreciation of the true scientific value of a prolonged 
fasting experiment. As an example of this, while he was unwilling to 
imdergo a series of carefully planned strength tests, he nevertheless 
attempted some sensational strength tests of which he had read, such 
as lifting up a num and holding him suspended for a moment or two. 

He was a moderately well-nourished num, but his flesh was soft and 
flabby. This was natural, as he was decidedly sedentary in his habits 
and much averse to any muscular effort. It was hoped that measure- 
ments of the fasting metabolism during muscular work could be made 
with this subject by having him take a moderate amount of exercise 
daily on the bicycle ergometer, but he absolutely refused to moimt the 
ergometer. He said he never rode the bicycle and thought it beneath 
his dignity, and that although the bicycle was used in Malta, it had not 
been employed by his people. As L. showed so strong an objection to 
muscular activity, we were obliged to omit these valuable observations. 

This subject called himself a vegetarian and frequently made a 
statement to that effect during the fast, but his practice did not wholly 
bear out his claim. He admitted that he ate meat in the European 
restaurants and on the boat during his trip to Boston, but said that it 
made him sick and uncomfortable, and that he was obliged to eat the 
meat, since he could not get the food he wished. Of considerable sig- 
nificance in this connection is his selection of food on the days preceding 
the fasting period. On his arrival in Boston he was taken to a hotel 
by one of the laboratory assistants and when given his choice of food 
from the menu, he ordered a large steak covered with onions; on other 
occasions he ordered salmon, pork, and lamb chops. During his stay 
in the hospital after the fasting experiment was over, he again called 
for a beefsteak. While probably not an excessive eater of meat, he 
was by no means a vegetarian for several weeks prior to the fast. 
The nitrogen found per day in the urine during the ten days preceding 
the fast indicated that he was living on a fairly high protein level. 
During the food days in Boston his diet was imrestricted and he was 
repeatedly told that he could have whatever he wished to eat during 
this preliminary period, except that it was preferred that the last meal 
of the day should not be excessively high in protein to avoid the long 
duration of the specific katabolic action of the protein. 

28 
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L. left Malta the latter part of February 1912, visiting Rome, 
Florence, Paris, and London, on his way to Liverpool. From the 
latter city he came direct to Boston, arriving at the Nutrition Labor- 
atory on the evening of April 10, 1912. Previous to his leaving for 
Boston, he had been asked to collect in 24-hour periods the urine 
passed during the trip across the ocean. While the conditions under 
which he would be living were necessarily abnormal, it was hoped by 
means of these specimens of urine to obtain some idea of the daily 
nitrogen outgo of the body. Specific instructions were given him 
as to the measurement, sampling, and preservation of the urine; as 
he had had a thorough training in pharmacy, he was well qualified to 
carry out the routine intelligently. The collection of the mine proved 
somewhat troublesome, as lus roommates on the steamer could not 
appreciate the importance of the scientific test that he was to imdergo. 

During his stay in the laboratory, he lived the entire time in the 
calorimeter room, except when he was taken out for a ride or to the 
roof for a change of air and scene. The calorimeter room is large and 
well-lighted and contains several calorimeters and respiration apparatus 
of various models, thus permitting a considerable number of observa- 
tions. The subject made his headquarters in a balcony of this room, 
but during the night he slept in a sealed calorimeter. 

The balcony in which he spent his time when he was not in the respi- 
ration chamber or on the respiration apparatus was supplied with a 
comfortable sofa, chair, and desk. A bottle containing a liter of distilled 
water was given him, also a drinking glass, two urine jars, and a vessel 
for defecation. The balcony floor is 2.5 meters from the calorimeter 
room floor; the stairs leading to it have a rather sharp inclination, with 
12 steps. (See Plate 3, figure E, page 31.) Before arranging to have 
him occupy this balcony, he was asked if he would be likely to become 
dizzy as a result of going up and down the stairs, but he replied that he 
was never dizzy during his fasts. Indeed, he seemed to like the idea 
of living in this balcony, as it gave him considerable freedom and yet 
made it possible to watch him. Plate 1, figure A, gives a view of him 
in a characteristic pose, writing at his desk in the balcony. 

Throughout the fast he was under constant surveillance by various 
responsible members of the staff and there were nearly always two or 
three assistants on duty in the room. It was therefore impossible for 
him to leave the balcony or to obtain food without its being known 
at once. The watching problem in this experiment was very simple. As 
1m was imknown in this country, he had no friends who would attempt 
to bring food to him and all of those who came into commimication 
with him had a scientific interest in having the fast carried out to the 
end of the time planned. While he might have drunk his urine, as did 
the faster Jacques, it wo\ild have been practically impossible jfor him 
to do this without its being known. Moreover, he had too much inter- 
est in the fast to do anything of the kind, and we firmly believe that if 
he had been surreptitiously offered food, he would have refused it. 

29 
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The three days precedmg the fast — ^the so-called preliminary period — 
were used to accustom the subject and the staff of assistants to the 
apparatus and to the general routine, in order that the program could 
be carried out as smoothly as possible, and without too great a demand 
upon the time of the physicians and co-workers who made observations 
upon the subject. His diet and daily life were under constant obser- 
vation during this period, but he was free to choose his food and to 
arrange his time as he desired when no tests were being made upon him. 

It was necessary to be certain that L. was physically and psychically 
a fit subject for the long fasting experiment. He was accordingly given 
several rigid physical examinations by Dr. H. W. Groodall, of the Harvard 
Medical School, and also underwent a psychical examination by Prof. 
E. E. Southard, director of the Massachusetts Psychopathic Hospital. 
The results of these examinations gave us every assurance that L. 
was a suitable subject for this long fasting experiment. 

The body-weight of this subject when he reached Boston was some- 
what smaller than the initial body-weight reported for his earlier fast. 
L. stated that his body-weight at the beginning of the previous fast 
was excessive and that he desired to begin this experiment with his 
normal body-weight. While this reasoning was scientifically correct, 
his small weight caused us considerable anxiety, as it was feared that 
he would be unable to endure a 31-day fast. Inasmuch as a fast of 
7 to 10 days' duration would be of practically no value to us except as 
a duplication of the earlier work, every possible arrangement was made 
to adjust the conditions so as to prolong the fast; the subject quickly 
found that if he made the statement that any particularly distasteful 
routine or test would tend to ''shorten the fast," it would be omitted. 
On the other hand he took an intense interest in the outcome of the 
experiment and had an almost religious belief in the benefits to 
humanity to be derived from it. He enjoyed the distinction of having 
so many observers studying him, and Us peculiar appreciation of the 
scientific value of the observations enabled us frequently to induce him 
to waive his objections to any routine by a summary refusal to go on 
with that particular test unless the routine were carried out. To his 
credit it must be said that whatever idiosyncracies he exhibited at 
times, he would, after reflecting on the importance of the experiment, 
beg for the continuation of the complete routine. 

To seeing as much information as possible regarding the normal 
metabolism of L., he was asked to sleep inside the respiration calo- 
rimeter immediately on arriving in Boston. He was provided with a 
comfortable bed, air mattress, and bed clothing, the bed comparing 
well in size and comfort with a berth on an ocean steamer. Important 
data regarding the normal metabolism of this subject were thus secured 
for several nights before the actual fast began. Fortunately L. slept 
very quietly, and when not asleep he remained very quietly in the 
same position for long periods of time, thus greatly facilitating the 
accurate measurement of the metabolism. 
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PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH. 

The many observations and the large number of co-workers and 
assistants made a carefully prepared program absolutely essential, so 
as to use the actual available time of the subject and the co-workers to 
the best advantage. The observations planned for each day were the 
wei^iing of the subject after he had urinated and arisen; blood tests; 
measurements of blood-pressure and the alveolar air; test for acetone 
in the breath; records of rectal temperature and of pulse-rate; the 
careful collection, measurement, and subsequent complete analysis 
of the urine; and the apportionment and measurement of the water 
taken. The subject entered the bed calorimeter about 8 o'clock each 
night, remaining there until 8 o'clock the next morning, during which 
time the respiratory exchange, water vaporized, and heat produced 
were continuously measured. He was then taken out and his respira- 
tory exchange was observed in three experimental periods by means 
of the universal respiration apparatus. (See Plate 2, fig. C, page 19.) 
Respiration experiments were also frequently made with the subject 
at other times of the day and in varying body positions. The respira- 
tory exchange when the subject was breathing an oxygen-rich atmos- 
phere was determined several times, and a series of respiration experi- 
ments was made by Mr. T. M. Carpenter when the subject was writing. 
(See Plate 1, figure B, page 11.) In addition to the regular routine, 
there was a rigid clinical examination by Dr. Goodall every second 
day (see Plate 3, figure F), psychological tests were made by Dr. 
H. S. Langfeld, and anthropometric measurements were taken by 
Professor W. G. Anderson once a week. Every five or six days a 
complete series of photographs was made of the naked subject. (See 
Plates 4 and 5, p. 65.) Once a week his body was washed with distilled 
water, the water used being preserved and analyzed. Among the many 
incidental observations carried out during the experiment was a series 
of X-ray plates on the thirtieth day of the fast by Dr. F. H. Williams 
and a study of the flora in the colon on the thirty-first day by Dr. A. I. 
Kendall. In clear, pleasant weather the subject was taken to the 
roof or more frequently given a drive through the park system of Boston. 
The program for a typical day — ^that of May 7-8, 1912 — ^appears below: 

May 7. 7^ 46^ a.m. Bed calorimeter experimeat ended. 

8 15 a.m. to 0^ 17™ a.m. Respiratiozi ez];)erimeiit (three periods.) 

9 28 a.m. Weighed. 

10 00 ajn. Photographs taken. 

10 30 a.m. Blood aample taken. 

1 40 p.m. Blood pressure teste. Alveolar air. 

3 43 p.m. to 4^ 14™ p.m. Respiration experiment made with subject 

writing (two i>eriods.) 

6 00 p.m. Paychologioal tests. 

7 01 p.m. to 7^ 44™ p.m. Respiration experiment (two periods). 

7 60 pjn. Bath of distilled water; underwear changed. 

8 23 p.m. Entered bed calorimeter. 

9 34 p.m. Calorimeter experiment begun. 

May 8. 7 60 a.m. Bed calorimeter experiment ended (5 con- 

secutive periods.) 
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It will be noted that the regular clinical examination did not take 
place on this day, as these examinations were made only on alternate 
days. Furthermore, no drive was taken. As will be seen from this 
typical program, the subject found himself fully occupied by the vari- 
ous observations; in all of these he took a keen personal interest. 

DAILY RECORDS OF FASTING EXPERIMENT. 

Although a definitely arranged program was prepared, and for the 
most part rigidly followed, the daily routine was varied by a large 
number of extraneous observations, particularly in regard to the feel- 
ings and moods of the subject, as well as observations made by co- 
workers. To present these adequately, it seems desirable to give 
them in the form of a daily record beginning with the arrival of the 
subject at the Nutrition Laboratory. This record will be in the nature 
of a "log-book," which will simply give the general history of the 
experiment from day to day, with no attempt to describe the technique 
or discuss the results. 

The experimental day for most purposes ended with the completion 
of the respiration experiment at about 9^ 30"" a. m. The last meal 
was eaten at 6 p. m. on April 13, 1912; thus the true fasting period 
began at ^ 30^ a. m., April 14, or about 15 hours after the last meal. 
In this daily history the personal observations of the subject on his 
experiences during the night are always given in the notes for the next 
day, but all events up to the moment of entering the calorimeter are 
recorded on the date of occurrence. While much that is said regarding 
the previous fasts of the subject must, from a strictly scientific stand- 
point, be considered as worthless, yet the trend of thought is not 
without interest in interpreting the mental make-up of the subject. 

PRELIMINARY PERIOD. 

April 10, 1912. — ^L. arrived at the Nutrition Laboratory about 8 p. m., 
coming directly from the steamer and leaving his baggage on the wharf, but 
bringing with him the samples of urine which he had collected for several days 
on his passage across the ocean. He showed himself to be heartily in sympathy 
with the plan of the experiment, and appeared to be a subject who would 
cooperate fully in the experimental routine; he placed himself entirely in our 
hands. As he had had no evening meal, he was sent to a hotel with one of the 
laboratory assistants. This meal, which was of his own selection, consisted 
of a large beefsteak with onions, one boiled potato, one portion chocolate ice 
cream, and a glass of water. 

He returned to the laboratory at 10 o'clock, and then reported that he had 
had a very rough passage on the steamer, there being but a few hours of smooth 
sailing on the third day out and a few hours on the last day. On the other 
hand, he appeared to be in very good condition and showed no bad effects from 
the discomforts of the trip. He maintained that during the previous year he 
had lived almost exclusively on a vegetarian diet, taking occasionally milk and 
cheese, very rarely eggs, and no meat. On the steamer, however, the menu 
did not include the food he was accustomed to and he was compelled to eat 
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meat and '' highly seasoned sauces" which he did not particularly care for. 
During the previous year he had been living upon one meal a day, which was 
eaten about noon, using the juice of an orange to satisfy his thirst when 
necessary. He claimed that this limited dietaiy had been very ben^cial to 
his health. During the fast he wished to drink distilled water. He did not 
especially like it, and usually drank hot water, but since some people believed 
that there was nutriment in water, he wished to use distilled water so that there 
could be no question as to his obtaining nutriment in this way. 

In his previous fasts it had been his custom to cany on his regular business 
and to go into court and plead his cases as usual, thus engaging in a not incon- 
fflderable amount of muscular activity. He showed a decidedly intelligent 
interest in the eiqperiment, as was indicated by his addng if the eyes should not 
be examined by an eye specialist, for he had found that as a fast progressed, 
the eyesight improved considerably, though normally he had very poor eye- 
sight. He also thought it important to study the blood and seemed much 
gratified when he was told that both eye and blood tests would be made. The 
important role which he would play in the experiment was emphasiaed to him 
and he was shown that the efforts of the laboratory staff would be of no avail 
without his full co<^ration. His attitude toward the experiment and under- 
standing of the requirements showed him to be by far the most intelligent 
man that has ever been studied as a fasting subject. 

When discussing the question of defecation during a fast, he made the state- 
ment that in some of his long fasts he had defecated only once or twice. Often 
he defecated shortly after the beginning of the fast and then not again until 
after the fast was over, but after beginning eating he defecated quite regularly. 
In one fast he said that he did not defecate untU the twentynseventh day. 

As there was no time that evening to discuss with him at length his past 
history and the details of the fasting experiment, he was taken down to the 
calorimeter laboratory, where he urinated, removed all but his underclothing, 
and prepared to go into the calorimeter. The stethoscope was adjusted, and 
the rectal temperature taken with a clinical thermometer, which was left in the 
rectum three minutes. He drank a glass of water and was then placed inside 
the chamber of the calorimeter. After he had been shown how to use the tele- 
phone and the signal bell, a black cloth was placed before the window so that 
the electric light would not disturb him and the calorimeter was then sealed. 

Even on this first day the subject was inclined to talk about the method of 
breaking his fast, saying that he waa accustomed to do this by taking the juice 
of one or two lemons, and afterwards orange juice, to which he sometimes 
added sugar. As was seen later, such a method for breaking the fast proved 
to be disiifitrous to our predetermined plan of securing data after the fast. 

April 11 f 1912. — ^The calorimeter experiment for the previous night was 
uneventful and ended at %^ 02"^ a.m. The measurements were made in three 
consecutive periods, the idea being to secure observations during the latter 
part of the night and thus eliminate, if possible, the influence of food taken 
during the evening. The subject kept very quiet most of the time, and proved 
exceedin^y tractable and intelligent. The importance of lying quietly inside 
the respiration chamber had been impressed upon him and we have rai ely had 
a subject who lay so quietly for so long a time. About 9^ 30^ a. m. he tele^ 
phoned to ask if ever3rthing were all right, reporting that he felt very well but 
had been awake for some hours. He was instructed to ring an electric bell 
every few minutes by pressing a small push-button inside the .chamber, so 
as to show us that he was awake. He rang this bell regularly throughout 
tiie rest of the experiment, beginning at &^ 3(^ a. m. 

When the calorimeter was opened, a strong odor of onions was apparent, 
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doubtless due to the fact that he had eaten beefsteak and onions the evening 
before. L. reported that for the first two hours after he entered the chamber 
he was very warm, but later became cool and slept comfortably. Since the 
temperature inside the calorimeter seldom varies by 0.1^ C, such an observa- 
tion serves excellently to illustrate the futility of placing any weight on personal 
impressions. The interior of the respiration chamber reminded him of his 
cabin on the steamer. It was impossible to obtain records of the pulse-rate 
for about one hour after 5^ 30°^ a. m., this being due to some change in the 
position of the stethoscope. Later the subject was able to readjust it and the 
records were obtained thereafter. 

When L. came out of the chamber, shortly after 8 a. m., he urinated and 
immediately the experiment with the universal respiration apparatus was 
b^^un. (See Plate 2, figure C, page 19.) This experiment consisted of three 
15-minute periods. 

Almost the entire day was spent by the subject in familiarising himself with 
the experimental routines. After the respiration experiment was over, several 
tests of the blood pressure were made, and samples of the alveolar air taken by 
the Plesch and Haldane methods. Professor W. G. Anderson made a series 
of physical measurements and attempted the routine strength tests, but 
was not able to obtain these, owing to the disinclination of the subject. It did 
not seem advisable to complicate the program by taking photographs on this 
day. An examination of the blood was made, also a most careful clinical 
examination. L. then took a hot bath and went out with Mr. H. L. Higgins 
for the first meal of the day. This meal, selected k la carte, consisted of one 
portion of scallops and tartare sauce, one portion of roast lamb and mint sauce, 
two portions of mashed potato, three rolls, two portions of butter, and one 
portion of custard pie. 

On returning to the laboratory in the afternoon, he occupied himself in 
writing letters and in talking with different members of the staff until about 
4** 30™ p. m., when the first series of psychological tests was made. The visual 
acuity test was not very successful, as L. has a very short vision and the letters 
used were so small that new ones had to be secured. The chief value of the 
test on this day was to familiarize the subject with the routine. L. continued 
to have a keen interest in the success of the experiment and cooperated in 
every way except in the strength test. 

In order to make sure that the last meal of the day should contain only a 
small amount of protein, I went personally with him to the restaurant. His 
supper at this time consisted of half a grapefruit, to which he added quite a 
little sugar, a plate of spUt-pea soup (this containing practically all of the 
protein in the whole meal), two or three slices of bread and butter, one portion 
of stuffed tomatoes, one of fried sweet potatoes, another of white potatoes, 
one dish of strawberries and cream, and some strawberry ice cream. He 
returned to the laboratory about 9*^ 30™ p. m. and prepared for the night in 
the calorimeter. 

While I was with him in the afternoon and evening, L. gave me considerable 
information regarding his previous fasts. Although the unscientific nature of 
these personal impressions is rec(^nized, it seems desirable that they should 
be recorded. His observations for the most part had to do with defecation, 
feelings of hunger, and changes in body-weight. During his fast of 40 days, 
which he reports as having been broken on April 10, 1911, he defecated twice 
during the first two dajrs, and again, accordmg to his remembrance, on the 
twenty-fifth day. The feces on the latter day consisted of a small amount of 
blackish or very dark brown material, with a yellowish white mucus. He 
defecated again the evening of the day on which he broke the fast. He 
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notioed that there was a large amount of gas in the intestines. EUs theory was 
that the lower portion of the bowels was clogged with feces, the rest of the 
intestines being filled with air, and that when he ate, the air was compressed 
by the food passing along the intestines, this compressed air distending the 
bowels and producing much colic. Thinking that it might be more advan- 
tageous for him to empty the lower bowels by an enema before beginning the 
fast, I suggested this to him, but he preferred not to take an enema unless 
it were scientifically necessary, as he believed in natural rather than forced 
movements. He had never had any distress from defecation or from inability 
to defecate such as that experienced by the subject of the fasting experiments 
made in Middletown, Connecticut. He also said that he usually had no hunger 
pains, but felt somewhat hungry. His weak point was his tluroat, which fre- 
quently troubled him considerably. On the twentieth day of his long fast 
his throat was very dry and slight traces of blood appeared. On the second 
day of the same fast he noticed that he was a little irritable. In the first 
part of a fast he was usually somewhat depressed, but not to any great degree, 
and after the third day he would be very happy, with no desire for food. 
During one of his Malta fasts he went to the table every day and watched 
his children eat, and, in fact, prepared delicacies for them. The first indication 
of a desire i;o break the fast was usually shown by an intense craving for an 
acid and it was his custom to take first a lemon and then an orange. All 
throughout his earlier Malta fast the color of his tongue was unnatural. 

The changes in body-weight during his previous fasts were most significant. 
The initial weight of the 40Kiay MiJta fast was much greater than when he 
came to Boston and even at the end of the fast he weighed more than he did 
on this date. His contention was that when a man fasts with a large amount of 
fatty tissue, he is ''really not fasting but simply draws upon body tissue, so 
that the only true fasting is when a man begins the fast with a normal weight." 
If I had had the decision of the matter, I should have preferred to have him 
b^in his fast with a larger amount of fatty tissue than he had. Nevertheless 
the results have more interest from the fact that he did not have this excessive 
amount of fat. 

He continued to keep up his interest in the results and wished to know them 
from day to day, but I pointed out to him that as the fast progressed, if the 
results were abnormal in any way and he should be told of them, he might 
instinctively and unintentionally attempt to alter the conditions so as to meet 
the variations that we should find. It was suggested to him that he should 
spend all of his energy and interest on familiarising himself with the technique 
and pay little attention to the results that we found, imtil the fast was over. 

On this day he discussed extensively the writers on fasting, more especially 
those which would be designated as the semipopular writers. He pointed out 
rather nidvely that most of the writers on fasting wrote of the experiences of 
others, but never fasted themselves. In speaking of the fasts carried out by his 
wife, he said that during a prolonged fast menstruation disappeared entirely. 

L. was quite impressed with the increased mental activity and power of 
working during a fast and maintained that any student who is to take an 
examination should know better than to take an excessive amount of food. 
He dted instances where he wrote poetry and continued his literary work 
during his fast and said that he was conscious of a considerably increased 
efficiency. According to his experience, the hours of sleep decreased somewhat, 
and although he b^an work every morning during the fast at 5 o'clock, he 
felt but little fatigue. 

He gave no special attention to the amount of muscular exercise taken, but 
walked to and from his business, pleaded cases in court, went to his club, and 
walked about the street as usual, this exercise continuing some six or eight 
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hours each day, but he took no very long walks. He said that at one time, 
when he was being jeered at in regard to his fasting by one of his clubmates 
who said that he was losing strength, he suggested tnat they test his strength 
with a hand d3mamometer, and he was able to show more pressure on the hand 
dynamometer than the man who ridiculed him. He did not believe in Succi's 
theory, however, that there is an increase in muscular strength during a fast. 

April 12t 1912. — ^The records of the night observers showed that L. slept 
rather quietly from 9"* 40" p. m. on April 11 until 3^ 33" a. m. on April 12, 
after which time he rang the bell at intervals from 5 to 10 minutes. At 5*>30" 
a. m. he telephoned that it was necessary to urinate. For this he used a 500 
c.c. urine jar which had been placed inside the calorimeter the night before, 
but notwithstanding its size it was not sufficiently large to contain all of the 
urine he desired to pass. . The subject reported no particular discomfort from 
the fact that he could not completely empty the bladder. 

At noon on this day, L. went to dinner with Mr. T. M. Carpenter. His 
dinner, selected by himself, consisted of one portion of broiled salmon and a 
small quantity of green peas, two pork chops saute, three heaping tablespoon- 
f uls of mashed potato, a dish of sliced cucumbers and tomatoes, three small 
rolls, two small pieces of butter, one portion of strawberry ice cream, and two 
glasses of water. 

At 7 p. m., he took supper, likewise with Mr. Carpenter, eating one large 
portion of macaroni, with apparently but little cheese in it, one large portion of 
fried sweet potatoes, and one large portion of fried eggplant. In addition, he 
ate two slices of French bread, two portions of butter, one portion of chocolate 
ice cream, one-half dozen macaroons, and drank five glasses of water. He 
seemed to enjoy this meal very much. 

Foi the finst time on this day he showed apprehension in regard to the 
experiment, maintaining that the number of tests made with him would tend 
to shorten the fast, as it required concentration on his part to cooperate with 
the different observers and this concentration used a certain amount of his 
energy. On the other hand, he suggested that a series of anthropometric 
measurements should be added to the tests planned for him in order to show 
that he was a normal individual, citing the fact that one objection that is 
made to professional fasters and men who fasted any great length of time is 
that they are not normal people intellectually and for that reason the results 
obtained with them could not be considered normal. He considered these 
measurements of the greatest importance and thought they coidd be obtained 
by taking a photograph showing the angle of the face, width of the head, ete. 
Since he desired them, a series of these photographs was subsequently taken. 

April ISf 1912. — ^The records for this day show that the subject entered the 
calorimeter chamber at 9^ 40™ p. m., April 12, and apparently was quiet until 
12*^ 17m 1^^ iQ^^ April 13, when he began ringing the bell and continued this more 
or less regularly, i. e., several times an hour, throughout the remainder of the 
night. He telephoned at 4>^ ll"" a. m., and again at 5^ 10™ a. m., stating 
that he had slept little but felt very comfortable. He urinated at 4^ 1 1™ a.m., 
passing 595 c.c. of urine. On coming out of the calorimeter, he had consider- 
able to say regarding the dreams that he had had; between 9*^ 40™ p. m. and 
12^ 17™ a. m., he slept very well without dreaming. After that period his 
sleep was much broken, and he had a number of cheams, one of which was 
accompanied by a seminal emission. He explained this by sajdng that his 
supper the night before contidned too large a proportion of carbohydrates, 
which heated his blood and made him very uncomfortable. He almost inune- 
diately remarked that he had been very comfortable inside the chamber and, 
in fact, rather enjoyed being there. 
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A oon/siderable number of photo^aphs were taken of the nude subject, a 
prooedore which evidently gave him much pleasure (see Plates 4 and 5). 
At ll** 16™ a. m.y he urinated and defecated, and later went out to his midday 
meal with Mr. Higgins. He selected pea soup with three crackers, one gen* 
erous portion of fish (finnan haddie), mashed potatoes, two lamb chops, one 
portion of Flrench fried potatoes, four slices of bread with butter, and one 
portion of strawberry ice cream and fruit syrup (college ice). 

In the forenoon of the third day I told the subject that it was important 
that we should have some idea as to how long he expected to fast, for he had 
frequently made the statement that so many tests upon him would tend to 
shorten the fast. He was shown that a short fast would have no interest for 
us. He replied that he expected to fast until his body-weight fell below 100 
pounds (45.4 kilograms). Inasmuch as his initial weight was 134 pounds 
(60.6 kilograms), he thought he would lose about a pound a day, which would 
make the fast approximately 30 days long. 

He brought me two sealed bottles of the liquor that Succi uses in his fasts to 
allay the pangs of hunger at the beginning of a fast. One of these bottles he 
presented to the Laboratory, and ai^ed me to keep the other for him until the 
fast was concluded, as he did not wish any one to say that he took the liquor 
and that it helped him to carry out the fast. The subject sympathised fully 
with the rtrictest surveillance and was much impressed with the fact that so 
many co-workers were watching and studying hun. 

In order to obtain an expert opinion regarding the mental state of the subject 
at the beginning of the fast, arrangements were made by which Dr. E. E. 
Southard, of the Massachusetts Psychopathic Hospital, could examme him 
at 3^ 30°^ p. m. on this day. 

L. wasexcessiuely voluble, continually emphasising the importance of making 
measurements of his face and head, the length of the ears, and similar measure- 
ments, as he deored that a careful study should be made in order to prove 
that he was a normal man, and not erratic and abnormal. He also advocated 
with great persistency the study of the influence of fasting on the sexual o]^;ans. 

At 6 p. m. he went with Mr. Carpenter to a local restaurant for the last meal 
before b^inning the fast. This meal consisted of bananas and cream, straw- 
berry shortcake, ice cream, and three glasses of water. 

In the evening he took a hot bath, after which he was sponged with distilled 
water, and then put on a union suit and a pair of white stockmgs, both of which 
had been previously thoroughly washed and rinsed in distilled water and dried. 
The union suit absorbed the perspiration, so that a measure could be obtwied 
of the nitrogen eliminated through the skin in the form of urea or organic 
nitrogenous material. After drinking a glass of water, he entered the bed 
calorimeter at 9^ 44"^ p. m. 

FASTING PERIOD. 

April 14, 1912 (first day of fad). — ^According to the experimental records, 
L. raiig the bell to show that he was awake from time to time during the night, 
there being one hour of quiet between 10^ 17°" p. m. and 11^ 29™ p. m. and 
another hour between IV" 48"^ p. m. and 12*» 49"* a. m., but from 2** 06"» a. m., 
April 14, he rang the bell more or less regularly until 5^ 25°" a. m., when for 
two hours he remained quiet and was apparently asleep. At 2^ 06^ a. m. he 
telephoned that he was compelled to urinate. This disturbed him, as he had 
been sleeping very soundly. Later he suggested that if he could drink water 
during the day and not have to urinate during the night, he would feel more 
comfortable. His program was therefore arranged subsequentiy, to include 
the taking of the greater part of the water during the daytime. 
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When he came out of the calorimeter, he reported that he felt fairly com- 
fortable. Some of the air had been let out of his air mattress, so that he found 
it easier than formerly. After the respiration experiment was over and he had 
washed his hands and face, he went up into the balcony and a thorough 
examination was made of all his clothing and baggage. This was done to 
make sure that nothing was hidden, such as food tablets, or alkaloids of any 
kind, in a form that might be sewed into his clothing, concealed in hollow 
books, in the tips of his shoes, or in some similar place. As he had had previous 
experience as a pharmacist, it seemed desirable that such precautions should 
be taken. Even the linings of his clothing were examined, but nothing was 
found, only two small cakes of soap being removed from the balcony. Besides 
his clothing and numerous testimonials from many of his Malta associates, a 
large part of his luggage consisted of so-called ''fasting literature"; of particu- 
lar interest to us were the materials he had collected in his visit to Succi on his 
way to Boston. 

He had never been in the habit of using his eyes for reading or studying in 
the evening, but finished his work by 6 or 7 o'clock and rose early in the morning. 
It had been his custom to spend the evening with his family or go out for a 
walk, or to some place of amusement. Anticipating the tediousness of the 
fast, we sought to interest him in some simple game as solitaire, checkers, or 
whist, but he refused all of these and preferred to retire early, entering the 
respiration calorimeter even earlier than we had planned. 

Much of the first day he talked about how well he would feel as a result of 
his fast, how happy he was to think that he was beginning it, how he would be 
relieved from the necessity of eating and drinking, so that the time he now 
spent in this way could be devoted to higher mental work. As he usually felt 
80 much better during a fast, he expected that these fasting days would be 
among the happiest of his life. He considered that he bore the tests on this 
day much better than previously, showing a greater power of concentration. 
In the psychological test he observed that the ticking of the metronome 
seemed louder than in previous tests and attributed this to the fact that during 
fasting his hearing was alwajrs more acute. Inasmuch as this observation was 
made when he had omitted but one meal — ^the meal in the middle of the day — 
the weight which should be given to this observation is easily estimated. 
Although the weather was dull, which usually depressed him, he was perfectly 
certain that throughout this day he felt much better both mentally and ph3nd- 
cally than the day before. During the evening he was unusually lively and 
cheerful, sang and whistled quite a little, and said he felt like dancing. 

Although the temperature on the balcony was 22^ C, he began to complain of 
the cold and in the afternoon wore a blanket wrapper and b^oom slippers in 
addition to his regular clothing. (See Plate 1, figure A, page 11.) Subsequently 
he wore his heavy-weight suit of underclothes over the union suit and stockings, 
which had been washed in distilled water. 

He said that he never used alcohol in any form and in the afternoon com- 
plained of having to drink too much water, remarking that it would shorten 
the fast U he drank so much, as it would wash out the salts. While there was 
a legitimate foundation for the statement that the distilled water might affect 
the salt metabolifimoL, it was evident that L. had discovered an efficacious way of 
obtaining anything that he wanted by bringing forward the argument that it 
would ''shorten the fast." It was decided that if the amount of water given 
him to drink caused him discomfort, he could lessen the amount. He pre^ 
ferred to drink only when thirsty, but that morning had taken water without 
feeling the need for it, and had had absolutely no hunger all the day. The 
water tasted much better than he had expected it to taste, as he usually dis- 
liked the taste of distilled water. 
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In preparing him for the respiration chamber at night, it was difficult to 
adjust the stethoscope so as to hear the pulse-beats through it clearly. The 
best results were obtained by placing the stethoscope about 1 cm. above the 
l^t nipple and 2^ cm. toward the center line of the chest. He urinated at 
6^ 20" p. m. and thought he would not urinate again during the night. By 
this time he had become thoroughly accustomed to the calorimeter, showing 
no anxiety regarding his stay in it and having the greatest confidence in those 
who had chiuge of the experiment. He entered the respiration chamber at 
8^ 48» p. m. 

April 16y 1912 {second day offasl). — ^From the experimental records and the 
report of the subject, L. evidently had a very comfortable night, ringing the 
bell only occasionally and sleeping much better than he had any night since 
he had come to Boston. When he left the apparatus, he reported himself to 
be in excellent condition. There was no noticeable odor when the calorimeter 
was opened. He felt no pain or sensation of hunger, and very little thirst. 
During the forenoon he wrote busily and several long letters were mailed for 
him at noon. L. is ambidextrous, using hiB right hand for writing and left 
hand for work, that is, in taking the dynamometer test, he always used the left 
hand first. In conversation, he invariably led up to the discussion of tiie 
innumerable ''popular'' books on fasting, with which he was remarkably 
familiar. An ingenious argument against fasting, which he reported as having 
been given him by a prominent American vegetarian, was that in a fast a man 
became a flesh-eater, as he existed upon his own flesh. 

At 4 p. m., 250 c.c. of water were taken from the 1 liter of distilled water 
contained in his bottle, reducing his apportionment of water to 760 c.c. 
Subsequently this amount was given to Mm daily. The rectal thermometer 
was used for the first time during the night of the second day of fasting, L. 
inserting the thermometer himself. Previous to entering the calorimeter, the 
subject was in unusually good spirits, singing and talking a great deal. 

AprU 16 f 1912 (ikird day of fast). ---On coming out of the apparatus in the 
morning, L. said that he wore the rectal thermometer all night and suffered no 
distress, although at times it troubled him somewhat. The observer reported 
a good seriesof temperature measurements throughout the night. L. evidently 
slept more soundiv than usual, ringing the bell only occasioiuEJly. No special 
odor was noted when the chamber was opened. 

After the subject had been weighed, several photographs were taken of him 
nude in various positions, corresponding approximately to those taken on 
April 1 3. After he was dressed, at his request several photographs were taken 
of the head to show the facial charactenstics. His innumerable suggestions 
displayed a worthy interest in the experiment, though many of them had to 
be disregarded. 

On tins day the drinking water and the urine bottle were placed on a table 
at tiie foot of the stairs leading to the balcony, the subject notifying the 
assistant whenever he wished water or the urine bottle. In this way all 
possibility of his drinking the urine, as was done by the subject of Paton and 
Stockman, was eliminated. Although L. was less cheerful than he was the 
day before, he was by no means depressed, spending a considerable part of the 
forenoon in writing in his diary. He was particulai ly cautioned against writing 
any of his experiences or sending out information unauthorized, as misuse 
would be made of the material which he gave out before the fast was completed. 

We had expected that he would lie down occasionally and had provided a 
well-upholstered couch for his use, but he sat up practically all day. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to study his metabolism in this position. Accordingly in 
the afternoon he came down from the balcony and a respiration experiment was 
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made with him in two experimental periods, while he was sitting in a com- 
fortable chair. 

During the day the subject reported that he had no bad feelings of any kind. 
He felt slightly irritable, but considering the confinement, he was remarkably 
free from this feeling of irritation, much more so than in his last fast. The 
disinclination to exert himself in any way which might cause the slightest 
strain was shown on this day when he complained that the dynamometer hurt 
his right hand and he did not dare to press it as hard as he would have liked 
to. He passed no urine from 8*^ 05™ a. m., when he came out of the bed 
calorimeter, until B^ 05^ p. m., just before entering the chamber, although he 
drank all of the 750 c.c. of distilled water, taking the last portion at 5^^ 50^ p. m., 
when he finished the psychological tests. 

In the evening, just before entering the calorimeter, he said that the rectal 
thermometer irritated him considerably and had kept him awake more or less 
the night before. He was aware of its presence every time he woke up and 
during the day the anus had been somewhat irritated. He asked if the temp- 
erature could not be taken every other night instead of every night, as had been 
planned, and the thermometer was accordingly not used on the night of 
April 16^17. 

AprU 17, 1912 (fovrtk day of fast). — ^Both the experimental records and L.'s 
report indicate that he slept better on the night preceding this day than he had 
any night thus far passed in the chamber. The day was uneventful. He said 
that he had no great thirst and he drank the distilled water more from a sense 
of duty than from any desire for it. He did not leave the balcony during the 
day except for the psychological test at 4*^ 50* p. m. At one time during the 
forenoon he was seen to hold up a light man, weighing but 125 pounds (56.7 
kilograms) for a few seconds. He appeared pleased with this supposedly 
''sensational feat" and was quite imappredative of the caution to conserve 
his strength for tests of muscular strength that could be measured, tests that 
he had repeatedly refused to make. 

On thisday he worethe stethoscope most of the day, an assistant counting the 
pulse-rate atadistance from him and unknown to him for the greater part of 
the time. It was hoped that more or less continuous records of the pulse-rate 
could be obtained in this way. In preparing him for the calorimeter at night, 
I personally inserted the rectal thermometer and he reported that it did not 
hurt him in any way. He believed that, when putting it in himself the first 
night, he must have irritated the anus somewhat, thus causing the subsequent 
discomfort. The subject entered the calorimeter for the night at 8^ 19™ p. m. 

April 18, 1912 (fifth day of fast). — ^The subject reported in the morning that 
he slept quite well during the night, but not so well as he did the night before. 
He thought he went to sleep about an hour after entering the calorimeter and 
woke up several times during the night. He said he was entirely comfortable, 
the rectal thermometer giving him no trouble. The spring supporting the 
bed had been somewhat weakened in order to obtain a greater sensitivity for 
the apparatus recording the muscular activity. The records show, for the 
most part, a remarkably quiet night, so that long calorimeter experiments of 
10 or 11 hours will be perfectly comparable so far as the muscular activity is 
concerned. In this respect the subject was exceptionally well adapted for an 
experiment of this kind. 

Notwithstanding the dull weather, L. said that he felt very well, with no 
loss of strength, headache, feeling of hunger, or of apprehension. He was not 
usually troubled with headache during a fast. When his measurements were 
taken, his height was found to be 1.707 meters. He said that his maximum 
weight was 14 stone or 196 pounds (88.9 kilograms). His initial weight for 
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ibe Malta fast was 12 stone and 3 pounds, <Nr 171 pounds (77.6 
During this fast he lost 37 pounds (16.8 kilograms), and thus weighed at the 
end of the fast 134 pounds (60.8 kilograms). These measuranents included 
the weight of the clothing worn and were taken with ordinary scales, but 
probab^ represent average weights. 

In the evening L. talked about his wwk in Malta and his interest in the 
nunmous fasting books which he had read. He became quite excited in 
talldngof three legal cases in which he was involved in Malta, speaking with a 
good deal of vigor and enthusiasm. There was not the slightest evidence of 
his having fasted for 4} days. After inserting the rectal thermometer, the 
subject entoed the bed calorimeter about the usual time. 

April 19^ 1912 {sixUi day of fad). — ^The subject was sleeping very soundly 
when the calorimeter experiment was ended and on leaving the aj^aratus, 
reported that he had had a veiy comfortable night. He seemed very bright 
and quite like himself. According to the records of the observers, the subject 
slept very well throughout the ni^t until 6f^ 30* a. m., when he rang the bell 
intermittently for a &ort time. He still continued to have no discomfort, no 
sensations of hunger, and no apprehensions, and felt very much inclined to 
mental work. He said he did not expect to have such an excellent fast and 
seemed to be content with the progr^ of the experiment. On this day the 
subject spent considerable time in writing. To provide data for subsequent 
computation of the total energy transformation during the 24 hours, it seemed 
desurable to measure the respiratoiy exchange while the subject was writing. 
This type of experiment, wluch haa never been attempted in this laboratory 
before, proved to be very successful, the subject sitting in a comfortable chair 
and writing as usual. (See Plate 1, figure B, page 11^ 

April iSO, 1912 {sevetUh day of fast). — ^When the calorimeter was opened, no 
odor of acetone was apparent, and no unpleasant odor of any kind. Thus far 
in the series of calorimeter experiments, the onl^ unpleasant odor which has 
been noted was the strong smell of onions on the mormng following his evening 
meal of beefsteak and onions. L. said that he was in excellent condition; 
intellectually he was very acute. He slept well throughout the night with no 
discomfort and rang the bell only a few times. With the sunny weather the 
subject's spirits rose and he reported himself as feeling very happy and 
upltfted; he sang at times during the morning. A barb^ cut his hair and 
beard on this day, the trimmings being saved for analysis. 

After taking a bath in the evening, he entered the calorimeter. He told 
one of the assistants that he felt very drow^ and expected to go to sleep 
almost immediately. 

April 21 f 1912 {eighth day of fast). — On coming out of the apparatus, the 
subject reported that he did not go to sleep as quickly as he had expected to; 
he lay awake for 2 hours and alao woke up in the night once or twice. He 
slept weU, however, and had several dreams which he reported to Dr. Langfeld. 
L. asked if he did not have fever during the first 2 or 3 days of the fast, stating 
that his wife during the first days of her fast had quite a high fever. When 
he was told that he had had no fever he was much surprised. His theory was 
that ''in the first days of the fast, the blood rid itself of all impurities, the 
burning process producing a high fever." 

In the afternoon, the subject went up to the roof, using the elevator; he 
remained there for about 1} hours, sitting in the sun and chatting on general 
subjects. He said considerable about his experience with Esperanto and about 
many of his Maltese customs. His voice was strong, and he seemed to be 
very weU and bright. He came down from the roof by the elevator to the 
office and dictated into the dictaphone a statement regarding his feelings. 
The dictated report is as follows: 
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'' I felt very bright this morning because the sun was shining very brightly 
and the day is so fine and so sunny that it looks very much like one of my 
MfJtese dayB for which I am very desirous. This afternoon I have been on 
the roof of the laboratory so as to enjoy the sun, which I love so much because 
I was bom and bred in it, and I do not feel very fatigued at all or any appre- 
hension or any fear. I feel very hopeful that my fast will be not only a 
very long one but a very successful one, and I feel no pangs of hunger whatever 
or any other sensations in my stomach, and I think that my health is progress- 
ing because the catarrh of the head in my nose and in my pharynx before the 
starting of the fast has nearly disappeared and I can aspirate very easily 
through my nostrils, a thing which I could not do very easily before, and also 
I feel that my eyes are getting less congested and better. I do not feel any 
dizziness at all, and I have never felt it, neither when I lean down to get up 
something that falls from the hand; in fact, I can come down the steep stairs 
of my balcony apartment very easily without taking hold of the railing and 
without any necessity of being helped by any one. My legs feel very strong 
and I do not feel any numbness in them." 

The subject went from the office to the calorimeter laboratory on the elevator 
and drank a glass of water, but did not return to the balcony, as it was almost 
time for the psychological tests. The rectal thermometer was used during 
the bed calorimeter experiment, observations being made every 10 minutes 
during the night. 

April 22 f 1912 {nivJOi day of fast). — On opening the calorimeter chamber no 
odor was noticeable. The subject reported a very comfortable night and said 
that he felt very well, except that he had had a bad taste in his mouth for 
several dayB. He slept very quietly, ringing the bell only three times. 
During the day he had visits from a number cS scientific men, with whom he 
talked considerably. He was particularly interesting and vivacious in dis- 
cussing his experiments with Professors Cannon and Folin and with Dr. 
Cathcart. He reported that he did not now feel so much inclined to mental 
work, explaining this fact on the ground that ''the brain was occupied in 
eliminating the impurities from the blood.'' 

April 23, 1912 (tenth day of fast). — ^This morning L. said that the preceding 
night was the best that he had had in the calorimeter. He was very quiet 
during the night and rang the bell but a few times. He still complained of the 
bad taste in Us mouth. 

In the afternoon a respiration experiment of two p)eriods was made with the 
subject sitting in a chair. In this experiment certain abnormal values were 
obtained for the pulse-rate and the respiratory quotient, and Mr. Carpenter 
thought that there was a slight irregularity in the action of the heart. Since 
the man was essentially different as to his total metaboli«n from the day 
before, Dr. Goodall was asked to examine him during Dr. Langfeld's tests. 
Dr. Goodall noted the heart rate before, during, and ^ter the d3rnamometer 
test, and pronounced the subject to be in an excellent condition. 

L. had been less self-assertive for the week previous, much more inclined 
to coop)erate in the experimental routine, and a little more reconciled to the 
fact that the observers were familiar with their technique. He was more 
quiet and less argumentative than formerly and was at times considerably 
depressed, spendinig much of the time in thinking of home. In conversation 
he seemed very intelUgent and interested in everything, and by no means 
lethargic. He professed to have no discomfort from the rectal ther- 
mometer, although he stated frankly that he feared its use very much before 
coming to America. He also was becoming accustomed to the respiration 
chamber and did not find it at all irksome. 
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During the respiration experiment in the afternoon he spoke of the delightful 
sensation that he had in these experiments, saying that the sound of the rotary 
blower did not disturb him, but on the contrary it seemed soothing. This 
effect is not unusual with other subjects of respiration experiments, the purring 
sound of the blower frequently producing drowsiness, so that it is difficult for 
the subjects to keep awake. 

April B4f 1912 {devenih day of fad), — ^Although L. rang the bell but once an 
hour throughout the night, he maintained that he did not sleep well and conse- 
quently felt somewhat irritated when he came out of the apparatus. Although 
the weather was fine, he was quite depressed during much of the day. He said 
that it was the twelfth anniversary of his marriage, and he spent the whole day 
thinking of his family and his home in Malta. 

In the respiration experiment in the afternoon, with the subject sitting, 
the nose-pieces troubled him somewhat, and he became very irritable before 
the experiment was finished. He was, in fact, quite intractable for a time, 
complaining bitterly about the rapidity with which the experiments were 
made and how frequently he was passed from one observer to an<^er. In 
discussing the matter, he said that it was not the experiments themselves which 
troubled him and he did not particularly object to the respiration experimentSi 
but that when he had finished and opened his eyes, he saw the nesrt observer 
waiting for him, and he thought the tests made upon faim were not far enou^ 
apart. On beginning certain of the psychological tests, he stopped and 
refused to go any farther, saying that he wanted to have 15 minutes' rest. 
He was very irritable and said that irritability was bad for him. At such 
times, the best method to use with him was to say that a part of the experi- 
mental routine would be omitted. For instance, he was told that the alveolar 
air test would be omitted, but he was much distressed and insisted that it be 
made as usual. Again, the evening before, one of the assistants was directed 
not to insert the rectal thermometer imless the subject insisted upon it, but to 
say to L. that we did not wish to tire him with too many observations. The 
subject was much disturbed by this omission and insisted that the thermometer 
should be inserted. He was frequently inconsistent, at one time saying that 
there were too many experiments, too much going on, too many people about 
him, too many questions asked as to his feelings, and then almost inmiediately 
he would complain of being left too much alone to brood and to think of his 
family. He complained bitterly of his inability to get out of doors. He 
enjoyed very much his stay on the roof on April 21, but the weather had been 
raw and cold and, as he seemed very sensitive to cold, it did not seem wise to 
give him an outing. 

April 26, 1912 {twelfth day of fast). — ^The records of the observer showed 
that L. slept very well the night before, as the subject rang the bell only once 
or twice throughout the whole night. He reported himself as being very 
comfortable. To lessen the number of observations so as not to overtire him, 
the tests of the blood-pressure and the alveolar air were omitted. In the 
afternoon L. went for a ride in a closed carriage; this he seemed to enjoy very 
much indeed. On this day, also. Dr. Southard examined him again, having a 
long talk with him. A letter which he received from his wife stated that his 
brother-in-law was very ill and later in the day he read in a Maltese paper of 
his brother-in-law's death. This depressed him very much. 

April 26, 1912 (Onrteenih day of fast). — ^L. slept fairly well in the calorimeter, 
ringing the bell about once an hour throughout the night. No odor was 
apparent when the chamber was opened. L. said that he was very comfort- 
able; he seemed bright and in good spirits. In the afternoon he again went 
up on the roof, and subsequently a respiration experiment, with two periods, 
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was made with him while he was dttiiig in a chair. He was very drowsy and 
thought he could sleep throughout the whole night, as Uie previous ni^t he 
had not slept as well as formerly. As he does not read in thd evening, he found 
it somewhat tedious to sit idle until 8 o'clock, when he usuaUy went into the 
calorimeter, and he asked to go into the apparatus an hour earUer. A respira- 
tion experiment was made early in the evening just before he went into the 
calorimeter, and this experiment was made a part oi the experimental routine 
on subsequent days. He entered the bed calorimeter at 9 p. m. 

AprU f 7, 191g (fawrteerUh day of faa).— The subject reported that he had 
had a very comforUible night; he rang the bell but twice during the whole time 
he was in the calorimeter chamber. About lO** 45* a. m., L. was taken in the 
elevator to the third floor of the laboratory, where he was shown about and 
several pieces of apparatus were explained to him. He then walked down- 
stairs to the second floor and when about a third of the way down, he com* 
menced to move rapidly and finally actually ran down the stauB. In the office 
he looked at some photographs and dictated the following statement: 

"To-day is the fourteenth day of my fast. I feel exceedingly well; I feel 
cheerful and hopeful of the grand success. I have dept several good hours 
during the night, and am enjoying with great enthusiasm all the exp^ences 
that are carried on me by the professor. I have to-day with Professor 
Benedict gone around the upper floors of the laboratory and I have admired 
all the great formalities that I have seen." 

Subsequently he walked out into the hall and down-stairs to the calorimeter 
room, where he sat down in an arm chair and was the subject of a respu'ation 
experiment. 

In the afternoon I spent about an hour with L. on the balcony. He was very 
cheerful and talked a great deal, gesticulating freely with his hands. He 
seemed to enjoy talking about the "beautiful island of Malta.'' He wore 
very much li^^ter clothing to-day, not using his heavy blanket wrapper at all. 
In fact, while walking about the laboratory, he carried his blanket wrapper 
over his arm, and although the office was a little cool, he did not put it on, but 
sat near the window. 

One of the striking features of this fast is the fact that it has been so different 
from what he expected in many ways, a good illustration of the unreliability 
of personal impressions. For instance, he had expected to feel very chilly, 
but while he said he felt chilly the first two or three days, it is possible that 
this may have been due to his imagination, as subsequently he was not nearly 
so chilly and on this day asked that the temperature of the room should he 
lowered, which was done. He also said one of the first days that he was in 
the laboratory that he would have a large amount of phlegm as the fast pro- 
l^essed, but this had not been the case up to this date. While talking with 
Dr. Ash on this day, L. said that he had expected that he would become very 
hoarse during the fast, but thus far his voice had not changed, except to grow 
clearer. In the evening he was given a bath, his body bdng sponged with 
distilled water, after which he entered the calorimeter. 

A }rU 28 f 1912 (fifteenth day of fast). — ^The experimental records show that 
the subject slept very well throughout the night and he himself reported a 
good night. In the afternoon he was taken out for a carriage drive, with the 
windows of the carriage open. He was well wrapped up, and said that he was 

Eerfectly comfortable and did not get too tired. He walked down to the 
asement and out to the carriage and on his return walked from the carriage 
up-stairs again into the calorimeter laboratory. He then sat down for several 
minutes and later a photograph was taken of him, with the blackboard shovring 
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his body-weight curve as a background. He seemed unusually strong and 
active, walked with certain feet, and did not seem to be in any way ediausted 
or tired. He talked very excitedly during the whole of the drive; in fact, he 
talked continuously. He said that about 6 o'clock that morning he had had 
a normal seminal emission, which did not irritate him as did the one just prior 
to the fast. His observation was verified by Dr. Goodall's subsequent exami- 
nation of the urine, a large number of spermatosoa being found. 

April 29y 1912 {tixUenih day of fast), — ^When the calorimeter was opened in 
the morning, the usual absence of odor was recorded, and the subject reported 
himself as very comfortable and as having slept very well. Inasmuch as it 
was not L.'s custom to use a toothbrush — at least no toothbrush was found in 
his luggage and he had not brushed his teeth since his arrivid in Boston — ^it 
seemed desirable to obtain some cultures of the micro-organisms of the mouth. 
These were secured by Dr. Kendall, of the Harvard Medical School, but the 
examination of them showed only adventitious organisms. L. was much inter- 
ested in this test, especially as such a test had never been made in a previous 
fast. Early in the forenoon, he was very irritable and complained of the exces- 
sive amount of drinking water; he was especially disturbed because he had not 
heard from home. While Mr. Carpenter was making the respiration experi- 
ment in the afternoon, the subject (Ud not seem quite so well as on other days. 

April SOj 1912 (seventeenth day of fast). — ^When he came out of the chamber 
in the morning, L. reported that the night had been one of the best he had 
had since coming to the laboratory. The observer said that there was no odor 
and that the subject was very comfortable. Aside from the taking of a series 
of new photographs, the day was uneventful. 

May 1, 1912 {eighieenih day of fast), — ^The observers' records show that the 
subject scarcely moved during the night, and that the bell rang only once or 
twice. There was no odor when the apparatus was opened. I n the afternoon 
of this day, L. was taken for a drive. 

May 2, 1912 {nineteenth day of fast). — L. reported a very comfortable night 
in the calorimeter; no odor was apparent when the apparatus was opened. 
At this stage of the fast, it had become very clear to the observers that L. had 
changed since the beginning. While he walked slowly and steadily and gave 
no speciiJ evidence of weakness, he was much less talkative, less inclined to 
offer advice, and more quiet and subdued. He was by no means so active a 
man as at the beginning of the fast. He complained that for several mornings 
past he had ''felt his bones" during the night and was so uncomfortable that 
he waked up and turned over. It had become increasingly difficult to adjust 
the stethoscope so as to obtain a clear record of the pulse-rate. On this day 
so much difficulty was experienced that an assistant was detailed to watch the 
movement of an artery in the neck. His voice was somewhat weaker, though 
not husky, but it occasionally rose to its original tone. Furthermore, although 
he had maintained that about this period of the fast he would be intellectually 
better, he was in reality disinclined to read, write, or talk as much as at the 
beginning. This was well brought out by the fact that when he was told on 
th^ day that he ought to spend hia time studying the principles of the appa- 
ratus and the technique rather than to trouble himself about the results, he 
stated that he did not want to spend so much time in this way and that he did 
not find himself very much interested in them, but that he would be better 
later on. This appears to contradict the statement that he would be more 
active intellectually as the fast progressed. He was measured by Dr. Anderson 
on this day, who remarked that, as he saw him only once a week, it was very 
obvious to him that he had changed very much since the beginning of the fast, 
loss in flesh was of course much more apparent to Dr. Anderson than to 
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those of us who saw him daily. In the afternoon he was taken to the roof 
again, where he stayed for a little more than an hour. When he returned to 
the calorimeter laboratory, he sat down in a chair until the psychological tests 
began. He still had a great interest in the various tests and made the sug- 
gestion that the rectal thermometer be inserted before the evening respiration 
experiment, so as to get the temperature changes during this experiment. 

May 3, 1912 (twentieth day of fast). — ^Although the subject reported that he 
did not sleep so well as he did the night before, he nevertheless had a fairly 
comfortable night. There was no odor apparent on opening the chamber. 
As the weather was exceptionally fine, L. was taken for a drive in the afternoon. 

May 4f 1912 (twerUyifirst day of fast). — The subject repoited this morning 
that he had had ''several good hours of sleep.'' He was very comfortable, 
except that he had to change his position several times during the ni^t. A 
number of unsuccessful attempts were made to take the pulse-rate with the 
string galvanometer, but the apparatus was broken. In the afternoon the 
subject was taken out driving. In tbe evening much time was spent in finding 
a suitable location for the stethoscope, and when the place was fiinally found 
it was so sharply localized that a movement of the stethoscope bell 1 cm. in 
any direction would pi event the taking of good records. It was then agreed 
upon that if duiing the night the pulse records were not obtainable, a signal 
to L. would be given, who would place the bell of the stethoscope as nearly as 
he could in the place decided on. Fortunately, on this and also on the fol- 
lowing night the pulse-rate was secured with considerable regularity. 

May 5, 1912 {twerUysecond day of fad). — ^The experimentid records showed 
that the subject remained veiy quiet throughout the night, ringing the bell 
only once or twice. In the afternoon of. this (£ty he was taken out for a carriage 
drive of two hours. He enjoyed this drive very much indeed, speaking enthu- 
siastically about the beauty of Boston and its subiu'bs, and how it elevated him 
to see it. When he returned, he claimed that he was neither tired nor cold, 
although the air was cooler than when he went out the day before. 

He had changed considerably during the preceding week, a fact which was 
noted by severid persons who had not seen him during that period. He 
walked much more deliberately, but appeared to be perfectly sure of his footing. 
When he came down-stairs to teJce the psycholo^cal tests, he took the last 
three or four steps quite rapidly and stepped off briskly to greet Dr. Langfeld. 
On the other hand, at the end of the psychological test, he sat rather dejectedly 
in his chair. When Dr. Limgfeld told him that the tests were over, however, 
he rose from the chair immediately, and returned to the balcony, but stopped 
half-way up the stairs to look at the string galvanometer with which we were 
working, and seemed as intellectually keen and bright as any one. 

May 6, 1912 (twenty^hird day of fast). — On coming out of the chamber, L. 
reported that he had a fairly comfortable night, sleeping veiy well. He com- 
plained, however, that as he had lost so much adipose tissue, he found it 
rather difficult for him to sleep on one side for any length of time, and he was 
oblig^ to turn from one side to the other frequently. The observers also 
found it extremely difficult to get the records of the pulse-rate. L. was much 
stimulated as a result of visitors in the forenoon. He exhibited a much 
sharper intellectuid activity than had been apparent for several days, which 
might possibly prove his statement that he would become more intellectually 
keen as the fast progressed. Other than that we could see little evidence of 
the so-called intellectual activity that he had referred to frequently during 
the fast. 

May 7, 1912 (twenty-fourth day of fast). — ^The subject was fairly quiet 
throughout the night, moving only occasionally. When the calorimeter was 
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opened, no odor was observed. Thus far in the fast, no acetone odors had 
been noted. In the forenoon a number of visitors came into the laboratory 
and several small photographs were taken of L. In the afternoon respiration 
experiment, when the subject sat writing, he was reported as being very 
obstinate and intractable. He seemed to have some difficulty in finding a 
position to suit him, and the nose-pieces had to be inserted a second time to 
make sure that they were well fitted. He also complained that the writing 
paper was too heavy, so that he would have to write on both sides of the paper 
to save postage. He appeared to be very difficult to please. At 5 o'clock on 
this day, L. reported that he was feeling very much depressed, owing to the 
weather, and that he spent the whole time thinking about home and was 
much worried. 

May 8f 1912 (ttoerUy-fifth day of fast). — ^The subject reported a veiy comfort- 
able ni^t, moving only once or twice during the night. In order to control 
the possible influence of small muscular movements on the temperature of the 
air in the chamber at the end of an experimental period, the height of the 
spirometer attached to the calorimeter was recorded on a smoked paper drum, 
a routine which proved veiy helpful on subsequent nights. On this morning 
L. was very suUen and disagreeable when spoken to, especially with Mr. 
Carpenter. He said that he had expected there would be a yellow pigmen- 
tation of the skin as in other fasts, but this did not appear. In the afternoon 
I asked lum how much longer he wished to fast. He replied by asking how 
long I wanted him to fast. As I had previously told him on several occasions 
that I should like him to fast 30 days, it was obvious that he wished to be 
asked to stop fasting rather than to break the fast himself. I told him that 
we should probably wish him to fast for 30 or 31 days. The diet of the 
re-aUmentation period was then discussed. He believed very strongly that 
the fast should be broken with acid fruit juices alone. The rectal thermometer 
remained in position throughout the day and the temperature records were 
secived for the greater part of the time. 

May P, 191£ (fweniff-mxih day of fast). — ^The subject spent an unusually 
quiet night, ringing the beU only three times throughout the night. In the 
aft€»moon, during an active conversation which I had with him, in which 
general questions were discussed, he seemed to be very spirited, lively, and 
intei^ted. His pulse-rate was 86 at this time. In the evening, when he came 
downnstairs to take the psychological test, he appeared to be quite unsteady 
on his feet and said that he was light-headed. He thought that his unsteadi- 
ness was due to the fact that he had lost so much weight that he put unusual 
strength on his foot, more than he needed to take his weight, and that this 
tended to unbalance him. Mr. Carpenter also noticed that when walking, L. 
was quite uncertain in his steps and thereafter we watched him more closely 
when he was on his feet. He said considerable on this day about the method 
of breaking the fast, emphasising the fact that he wished to be able to say that 
the fast was broken by request and not by his desire. It was arranged to 
allow him to fast for 31 days, and then to begin taking food. He also expressed 
a preference for breiJdng his fast on a diet consusting of boiled rice and honey, 
with the juice of oranges and lemons and grape juice. Obviously such a diet 
should have many scientific points of interest, but it was questionable 
whether, after fasting so long, the stomach should be filled with the acids of 
oranges, lemons, and grapes. He was firmly convinced that this was the diet 
that should be used and could not be dissuaded from it. Subsequent experi- 
ence proved the undesirability of this kind of a diet for breaking a long fast. 

May 10, 1912 {twefniy-sevenJth day of fast). — ^The subject reported that he did 
not sleep so well during the night as he had the night previous. He was not 
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uncomfortable in any way, but simply could not sleep. There was no notice- 
able odor. In a discussion with some physicians who visited him to-day, L. 
emphasized the fact that his tongue remained coated throughout the whole 
fast and that he had more or less of a bad taste in his mouth. His theory was 
that the waste products were not all eluninated from the body and that "they 
were trying to find their way out by the mouth." He thought that if he had 
defecated he would have had less discomfort. Although the subject went for 
a drive on the afternoon of this day, he complained that the weather had 
changed and that it was not pleasant. He also complained bitterly to Dr. 
Langfeld regarding Mr. Carpenter, saying that he would like to break every 
bone in his body. This would pronounce against fasting for amiability. 

May 11 f 1912 (twenty-eighth day of fast). — L. reported that it was late before 
he fell asleep and that he had not been able to sleep much or soundly during 
the night. In the early part of the evening, after he had been sealed into the 
calorimeter, he signaled that he was obliged to urinate and he had to be taken 
out. When he was sealed up again shortly after 10>' 30^ p. m., he thought he 
did not go to sleep until 12 o'clock. He moved several times during the night. 
During the afternoon of this day he spent some time on the roof, reading, and 
seemed to enjoy himself very much, appearing to be in good spirits all of the 
afternoon. But when he came down from the roof, he was extremely stubborn 
when taking his tests with Dr. Langfeld. For example, in a list of ten wixrda 
which was read to him for memorising, the eighth word was "wart." L. did 
not understand what it meant and asked to have it explained. Dr. Langfeld 
tried to keep him quiet until the list was read a second time, but he would not 
listen and insisted upon knowing what the word was. When Dr. Langfeld 
read the list to him a second time, he said that he had not heard the words, as 
he was thinking of what the word "wart" meant. 

May l$y 1912 {twenty-nitiik day of fad). — ^The subject said that he slept very 
well the previous night and in the morning seemed very bright. He busied 
himself much of the forenoon in writing a history of his life. (See p. 22.) 
A respiration experiment was made with him in the morning in which the 
subject breathed an atmosphere containing a large percentage of oxygen. 
In the afternoon I took him for a drive of 2 hours. Duiing the drive he 
was bright and very talkative, telling a good deal about his family, his per- 
sonal history, and his difficulty in getting an education. He became more 
quiet before he returned to the laboratory and in the psychological test he 
told Dr. Langfeld that the weather depressed him very much. He also 
told Dr. Langfeld that he was very sorry that I wanted him to break the fast 
and that he could easily fast for 10 days more; he did not like to break his 
fast until his tongue had become clear. On the other hand, he said that he 
would be out of the laboratory on May 23 and would be a free man again and 
"have free ice cream." It was evident that he would be difficult to control. 
There has been none of the pigmentation of the skin which he had expected 
and very little phlegm. 

May 13, 1912 (thirtieth day of fast). — L. reported that he had slept well. He 
was in excellent spirits on tins day and very lively and jolly. His movements 
were vigorous and he was unusually bright and active. AU of his spare time 
was occupied in writing his autobiograpUcal notes, which at this time covered 
13 closely written pages. As usual he felt quite able to be photographed. 
At noon I asked him how he was and he replied that he felt very well indeed, 
saying: "We have seen the lighthouse and are now entering the harbor and 
will see land shortly." 

In the afternoon I took him to the Boston City Hospital, where Dr. Francis 
H. Williams made an extensive series of X-ray photographs. L. was intensely 
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interestedin this, and also thoroughly enjoyed the ride to and from the hospital. 
He was veiy much pleased with the whole day's program. He said that he 
was ''now dropping anchor and therefore at the end of the voyage.'' His 
mental condition seemed to make a great difference in his whole make-up. 
On some days his faculties were veiy much keener than on others. For in- 
stance, during the test for visual acuity, he answered Uie portion of the 
letter ''E" with great strength of voice and with no hesitation whatever. 

May Hy 1912 (tkirty-ftrst day of fad). --On this day, which was the last day 
of the fast, the program was very full, including an extensive series of photo- 
graphs (see Plate 5) and the body measmrements. The first word that L. 
spoke when the calorimeter was opened was in regard to having his photograph 
taken. In response to an invitation issued by the Nutrition Laboratory, a 
number of medical men from the vicinity of Boston came to see the subject 
between 2 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon. L. talked very rapidly and in a 
lively manner for nearly 40 minutes, setting forth his views in a more or less 
lucid mannerto his audience. In the middleof his talk, I took his pulse-rate and 
found it to be 82. The subject was particularly desirous of having his photograph 
taken during the afternoon and wished to be photographed with each individual 
who had worked with him. In this afternoon talk with the physicians, L. 
made many conflicting statements. For instance, he said that he never uised 
wine or alcohol in any form, while he had repeatedly told me that he frequently 
drank Malta wine and was not a teetotaler. He also reported that he was 
invariably a vegetarian, fruitarian, and nutarian, eating no meat; this was 
strikingly in contrast with the fact that he ate meat several times in the days 
just preceding the fast. Dining the visit of the physicians, he became very 
much excited and enthusiastic, evidently enjoying the opportunity of speaking 
to his audience. During the respiration experiment in the evening, he talked 
considerably about the end of the fast, saying that while he was not exactly 
tired, yet there was much emotion connected with his fast and he was thinking 
of the effect produced at home when the news reached them that he had 
completed the fast of 31 days successfuUy. Malta was awaiting the news and 
all of the people would be discussing his wonderful feat. 

Figures D, E, and F in Plates 2 and 3 (pages 19 and 31) are from photo- 
graphs secured on this last day of fasting. Figure E is of special intend, as 
it shows L. posing for 20 seconds while the exposure was being made. There 
is no evidence of uni^adiness. 

RE-ALIMENTATION PERIOD. 

May 15, 1912 (first day with food). — ^The bed calorimeter experiment was 
ended at 7^ 56™ a. m. When the apparatus was opened there was no odor 
apparent. The observer reported that the subject was comparatively quiet 
throughout the night, with but one movement between 11^ 44™ p. m. and 
6^ 28™ a. m. L. complained, however, that he was kept awake by acid fiunes 
and noise in the calorimeter room. Photographs were taken of the subject 
while he was upon the respiration apparatus, and also later in various positions. 
When he was weighed after the respiration experiment was over, it was found 
that he had lost 13.25 kilograms of his initial weight. He seemed much 
pleased that the fast was ended and spoke of the excitement there would be at 
his home when the cablegram was received announcing the successful com- 
pletion of his fast. 

The method of breaking the fast had been thoroughly discussed with the 
subject previously, but he insisted upon using lemons, oranges, grape juice, 
and honey. It was finally arranged that he diould follow his own choice in 
tiiie matter and, accordingly, lemons, oranges, boiled rice, and honey were 
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supplied him at his request. At 9^ 38"^ a. m. he peeled and ate two lemons, 
using neither water nor sugar. In addition, three oranges, about 300 grams 
of honey, and approximately 1 liter of grape juice were taken in portions 
during the day. To study the flora of tbe colon, a rectal injection of sterile 
salt water was given him at 1^ 10™ p. m. About 4^ 30™ p. m. he complained of 
severe colic, but was somewhat relieved about Bf^ 30™ p. m. by a copious move- 
ment of the bowels. Subsequently he again had colic, with a second move- 
ment of the bowels and vomiting. He appeared to be utterly wretched and 
weak, and to have entirely lost his courage. The contrast between his high 
spirits of the day before and his condition on this day was very striking. 

No respiration experiments were attempted on this day after the ingestion 
of food, but a sample of the blood was taken, and records were made of the 
blood pressure and the alveolar air. Under the circumstances, it did not seem 
wise to have the subject sleep in the calorimeter. Arrangements were there- 
fore made for him to sleep on a couch in the calorimeter laboratory, with a 
physician in constant attendance. While no records of the metabolism were 
obtained during the night, the pulse-rate was recorded by means of the 
stethoscope, the assistant sitting behind a screen out of sight of the patient. 

May 16, 1912 {second day vMi food), — ^The subject paired a restless night, 
having another attack of colic about 2 a. m. and defecating. The pulse-rate 
through the night was somewhat higher than on previous nights. As he 
seemed weidc and sick in the morning. Dr. Goodall, who came to see him early 
in the day, urged him to take some weak beef tea or clam broth, also toast, 
but he utterly refused to take anything of this nature, saying that such food 
would poison him. He furthermore said that as we were now through with 
him, we wished to poison him. He was as firmly convinced as ever that his 
method of breaking the fast was the correct one, but thought that he took food 
too soon and that he should have waited until his tongue had cleared, as he 
considered it dangerous to break the fast sooner. He told the physician in 
attendfloice during the night that a man might have to fast 100 days before 
the natural hunger would return. L. lay on the couch until about 10 a. m., 
when he went to the balcony and dressed. He continued his diet of fruit juices 
and honey throughout the day, but, at our urgent request, diluted the lemon 
juice with distilled water, taking first 77 c.c. of lemon juice, an equal amount 
of distilled water, and 11 grams of honey. Between 9^ 30™ a. m. and 7'' 30™ 
p. m., he drank at intervals a mixture containing the juice of 6 oranges, 367 c.c. 
of water, and 128 grams of honey, making a total volume of about 1,400 c.c. 
About 7^ 30™ p. m., he took the juice of another orange, saying that he was 
hungry but felt veiy well. During the day Dr. Goodall made the usual 
physical examination; the blood pressure and the alveolar air were also 
observed. The subject entered the bed calorimeter at 9^ 14™ p. m. for the 
usuid night experiment. 

May 17 f 1912 {third day mih food). — ^At 10 p. m. the subject telephoned and 
urinated, but after that time the experimental records show that he was very 
quiet. When he left the apparatus in the morning, he said that he had had a 
very comfortable night, ideeping better than he had for yeais. He thought 
he must have had at least 10 hours of dreamless sleep. He appeared to be in 
good spirits. The usual respiration experiment was made with him this 
morning. Throughout the day, he continued taking at intervals a mixtui'e 
of orange juice and honey, diluted with water; he was also supplied with 
raisins and dates. The usual physical examination was made by Dr. Goodall; 
also tests of the blood pressure, the alveolar air, and for acetone in the breath. 
A sample of the blood was taken by Dr. Ash. In the afternoon he went up on 
the roof for a time, but was ill-humored, very difficult to please, and full of 
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complaints. The day before I had taken exception to his statements that 
we were to blame for his illness on taking food and had diown him that he 
had chosen his own diet and had refused to be guided by the advice of the 
physicians. He was greatly offended at this, and was disagreeable to every 
one in consequence sdl of this day. When Dr. Langfeld came at about 5 
o'clock for the psychologlical tests, he burst forth in a long tirade, complaining 
of nearly every member of the staff, and of his treatment at the laboratory. 
He claimed that throughout the night, while in the calorimeter, he was left in 
charge of ''boys," who paid no attention to him, and that he might die there 
without any one knowing of it. He had said nothing about this to me, but 
asked Dr. Langfeld to teU me. 

In the evening L. again had colic, with diarrhea and vomiting. He entered 
the calorimeter for the regular experiment at 8*^ 35"^ p. m., but only on the 
condition that Mr. Emmes or Mr. Carpenter should stay in the calorimeter 
room aU of the night. Accordingly Mr. Carpenter slept on a couch in the 
balcony, so as to be near if needed during the night, the usual experienced 
observers being on duty. At 10 p. m. it was reported to me that the subject 
had a pulse-rate of 104 and body-temperature (rectal) of approximately 38^ C. 
I went to the calorimeter laboratory and remained there for a time, thinking 
that he might be suffering from colic and would have to be taken out. About 
10^ dOF^ p. m. he telephoned that he wished to defecate. He was accordingly 
taken out of the calorimeter. After defecating, he returned to the apparatus 
and the experiment began at 11^ 57"* p. m. 

May 18, 1912 (fcurOi day with food). — ^The subject had a restless night, 
being evidently suspicious, unhappy, and discontented. He called for Mr. 
Carpenter about 3 a. m. and asked li something had not fallen upon the calo- 
rimeter, as he had felt a jar. He was assured that nothing of the kind had 
happened, both of the observers having been sitting quietly at their respective 
poets when he called. He was taken out of the apparatus at 5^ 45°^ a. m. and 
said that he had not slept all night. His pulse-rate and respiration-rate were 
high ; the body-temperature was also slightly elevated. He seemed apprehen- 
sive and was apparently mentally unbalanced, talking in an irrational way with 
Dr. Groodall. The usual respiration experiment was made with him on this 
morning and he was weighed, but no other observations were taken. 

After the respiration experiment, he complained of exhaustion, but finally 
returned to the balcony and began to eat; his attitude towards nearly every 
member of the staff was suspicious and antagonistic. He insisted that the 
British consul should be asked to come to the laboratory to confer with him, 
which was done. It was finally decided that considering his condition and 
general attitude, he would more quickly recover his balance if cared for at a 
hospital. Arrangements were made with the Massachusetts General Hospital 
to defray the expense of his care and he was taken there in a carriage by one 
of the members of the staff, and placed in a private room. On May 19 he 
was seen by Dr. Goodall, who found him very contrite. He asked Dr. 
Goodall to find me at once and to apologize for his behavior the day before. 

By permission, a copy of the hospital records is appended herewith, giving 
the history of his stay in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

'' May 18. — ^Patient states that he completed a 3(>-day fast under observation 
at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory three days ago, and that he was sent 
here to-day through a misunderstanding and that he should not be in a 
hospital. History and ph3rBical examination not attempted by order of Dr. 
Laz^ecker, superintendent on duty. 

**May 19. — Seems contented, cheerful, and comfortable. Eats with good 
appetite and relish. Says the bed is not as comfortable as the calorimeter. 
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personal experiences and his study have been so convincing that 
he was desirous of undergoing a scientific experiment, under the most 
perfect conditions, for the benefit of humanity. Having learned that 
the most perfect equipment in the world was at the Nutrition Labor- 
atory, he applied for the privilege of undergoing this experiment there. 
He expressed his pleasure at the cordial manner in which he had been 
received at the laboratory, and stated that he was very happy in the 
thought that he was about to undertake the fast, not alone on account 
of the scientific value of the experiment, but also because of the im- 
provement which he anticipated in his own well-being. He expressed 
his pleasure in going into minute details as to his subjective feelings. 

RESULTS OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 

April 11 J 191X (60 hours before beginning the fad): 

A well-developed, well-proportioned, and fairly well-nourished man. 
Height, 170.7 cm.; weight, 60.1 kilograms; age, 40 years. Stands 
erect. Walks with body erect, with no abnormalities in the gait. 
Hair of head and beard dark. Skin has a muddy yellowish tinge, but 
is soft and moist. Slight conjunctivitis of both eyes. Very moderate 
amount of subcutaneous fat. Muscles of moderate size but rather 
soft. Has a small infected papule on left al® nasse. No pulsations 
noted in the neck, chest, or abdomen. No visible abnormalities. 

Mouth : Mucous membrane of the lips and cheeks of good color and moist. 
Tongue moist with a slight coating, especially on the central and poste- 
rior portions. Teeth in fair condition, lliere is a slight depoat of 
discolored tartar at the base of the teeth and two teeth have temporary 
soft fillings. No particular odor to the breath. No enlargement of 
the tonsils. Pharynx is reddened, the blood vessels dilated, and there 
are a few blebs on the posterior pharyngeal wall with a little mucus 
adhering. 

Glands: Cervical, axillary, and epitrochlea glands not palpable. A few 
small glands in both groins. 

Reflexes: Pupils equal and react normally to light and distance. Abdom- 
inal, cremasteric, patella, Achilles, and plantar reflexes normal. 

Chest: Symmetrical, well formed, some sinking in of the supra- and infra- 
clavicular spaces. Good expansion with inspiration. No bulging 
of the prsecordia, and apex beat of heart is not visible or palpable. 

Lungs: Percussion of the right lung shows normal resonance to the upper 
border of the fifth rib in the nipple line, to the lower border of the 
fifth rib in the axillary line, and to the eleventh rib in the back. On 
the left normal resonance to the eighth rib in the mid-axillary line 
and to the eleventh interspace in the back. Vocal fremitus is 
slightly increased and expiration slightiy prolonged at the right apex, 
extending to the second rib in front and the spine of the scapula 
behind. There were no r&les and the lungs were otherwise n^ative. 

Heart: The area of superficial cardiac dullness (light percussion) was 
measured from a perpendicular line throu^ the midHstemum and a 
horizontal line drawn at the level of the nipples. The upper border 
of cardiac dullness was at the third interspace. The left border of 
cardiac dullness was 0.5 cm. from the mid-sternum, 1.2 cm. inside 
the nipple. The right border of cardiac dullness was 1.2 cm. from 
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April 11, iW«— Continued. 

the midHstemum. The total width of cardiac dtdhiess was 10.7 cm. 
The cardiac sounds were somewhat distant, but of good quality and 
regular rhythm. There were no murmurs to be heard. The aortic 
and pulmonic second sounds were of equal intensity. 

Pulse: The pulses were equal, regular at the rate of 82 per minute. 
Rhythm reg^ar, volume fair. No sclerosis of the vesseLs noted. 

Abdomen: The abdomen was symmetrical, rather prominent when 
standing, but flat when reclining. It was soft, tympanitic, but with 
no distension. There was no tenderness on palpation. Nothing 
abnormal was felt. 

liver: The upper border of liver dullness was at the lower border of the 
fifth rib in the nipple line. The lower border of liver dullness was 

I cm. below the costal margin. Total width of dullness 11.5 cm. 
The ed^ of the liver was indistinctly palpable, soft, and without 
irregularities. 

Stomach: The measurements of the stomach were determined as accu- 
rately as possible by means of auscultatory percussion. The lines 
of measiu'ement were the median line of the body and a hori«>ntal 
line through a point half-way between the tip of the ensif orm and the 
umbilicus. Tympany in the median line extended from the tip of the 
ensiform to a point 3.5 cm. above the umbilicus, a total distimce of 

II cm. The left border of tympany extended to a point 16 cm. from 
the median line. Faint rhythmic soimds were to be heard with the 
stethoscope. There was no splashing with palpation. 

Spleen: The upper border of splenic dullness was at the eighth rib. The 

area of splenic dullness was vaguely determined as 7X5 cm. The 

spleen was not felt. 
Kidneys: Neither kidney was palpable. 
Genital orguis: Aside from a long prepuce and a slight left variococele, 

the penis and testicles were normal. 
April Uj 19ie {first day of fast): 
Abdomen: Not as prominent. Flat to percussion everywhere except 

over the area of stomach tympany. 
Stomach: No rhythmic sounds heard. 
No change noted in general appearance, mouth, glands, reflexes, chest, 

lungs, heart, pulse, liver, spleen, ki(hie3rs, or genital organs. 
April 16, 1912 {third day of fast): 
Mouth: No change noted, with the exception of a pronounced odor to the 

breath. 
Reflexes: No change noted except patella reflex not as active, 
liver: Lower border of liver dullness at costal margin. Total width^f 

dullness 10.5 cm. Edge not felt. (First change noted.) ^V 

Stomach: Tympany in the median line extends from a point 3 cm. above 

the tip of the ensiform to 7 cm. above the umbilicus. Total width 

10.5 cm. Left border of tympany 18 cm. from the median line. 

Active peristalsis with pronounced rhythmic soimds. 
No change noted in general appearance, glands, chest, lungs, heart,fpulse, 

abdomen, spleen, kidneys, or genital organs. 
AprU 18, 191 B (fifth day of fast): 
Mouth: No change noted. Odor to breath still pronounced and tongue 

more heavily coated. 
Reflexes: Patella reflexes only obtained with reenforcement. 
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April 18, /Pi«— Continued. 
Abdomen: Not as prominent while standing, retracted while reclining. 

Dull to percussion, except over the area of stomach tympany. 

Marked visible pulsation of the aorta. 
Liver: No change from note of third fasting day. 
Stomach: Ty^P^uiy in the median line from a point 3.5 cm. above the 

tip of ensiform to 7.5 cm. above umbilicus. Total width, 10.5 cm. 

Left border of tympany 16 cm. from median line. Rhythmic sounds 

were audible but not marked. 
No change noted in general appearance, glands, chest, lungs, heart, pulse, 

spleen, kidneys, or genital organs. 
AjirU Wy 1912 (seventh day of fad): 
General appearance : No change noted, except that the features are slightly 

drawn and subject moves about a little more slowly. 
Mouth: No change from note of fifth fasting day. 
Reflexes: No change in pupillary and plantar reflexes. Patella reflexes 

obtained with difficulty. Achilles reflex very slight. 
Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 8.5 cm. and rig^t border 1 cm. 

from mid-sternum. Total width, 9.5 cm. (first change noted). No 

change in character of sounds. 
Abdomen: No change from note of fifth fasting day. 
Liver: No change from note of third fasting day. 
Stomach: Tympany from a point 3 cm. above the tip of the ensiform to 

8 cm. above the umbilicus. Total width 9.5 cm. Left border 14 

cm. from median line. Rh3rthmic sounds heard. 
No change noted in glands, chest, lungs, pulse, spleen, kidneys, or genital 

organs. 
April 22, 1912 (ninth day of fast): 
General appearance: Conjunctivitis not quite so marked. Infected 

papule on the nose has disappeared. Otherwise no particular change. 
Mouth : Mucous membrane of tongue and mouth dry. Tongue slightly 

less coated. Odor to breath not so pronounced. 
Reflexes: Patella and abdominal reflexes absent. Achilles reflex obtained 

only with difficulty. Cremasteric and plantar reflexes normal. 
Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 8 cm., right border 1 cm. from 

mid-stemxmi. Total width 9 cm. (second change in size of heart 

noted). No change in character of sounds. 
Abdomen: No change from note of fifth day. 
Liver: No change from note of third day. 
Stomach: Tympany from a point 4 cm. above tip of ensiform to 8 cm. 

above the umbilicus. Total width, 10.5 cm. Left border tympany 

14 cm. from median line. 
No change noted in glands, chest, lungs, pulse, spleen, kidneys, or genital 

organs. 
April 24, 1912 (eleventh day of fad): 
General appearance: Features somewhat drawn. Muscles not quite so 

firm. Skin more elastic. Seborrhea sicca of entire scalp. Walks 

without evidence of weakness. No unsteadiness when standing with 

eyes closed. 
Mouth: Mucous membrane of mouth and tongue dry. Lips dry and 

desquamating. Odor to breath less marked. 
Reflexes: No change from note of ninth day of fast, except Achilles reflex 

absent. 
Chest: Some ainlring in of supra- and infra-clavicular spaces. 
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April «4, iW^— C!ontinued. 

Heart : No change noted in measurements of heart from ninth day of fast. 
Faint systolic souffle heard all over the praecordia, loudest at the apex. 
Not transmitted, and not related to the respiratory murmur. Inten- 
sity not influenced by posture. Heart sounds not so distinct. 

Pulse: Volume of pulse not so good. 

Abdomen: No change from note of fifth day of fast. 

liver: No change from note of third day of fast. 

Stomach : No change from note of ninth day of fast. Rhythmic sounds 
heard. 

No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, kidneys, or genital organs. 
April £6, 1912 (thirteenth day of fad): 

General appearance: Features not so drawn. Conjunctivitis somewhat 
improved. Otherwise no change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Mouth: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Heart: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Pulse: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Abdomen: Markedly retracted when reclining. 

Liver: No change from note of third fasting day. 

Stomach: Tympany from a point 3 cm. above tip of ensiform to 8 cm. 
above the umbDicus. Total width 10.5 cm. Left border of tympany 
12.5 cm. from median line. Rhythmic sounds heard. 

IQdneys: Pole of right kidney just palpable, (first change noted.) 

No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
April 28, 1912 (fifteenth day of fad): 

General appearance: Odor to breath less pronounced. Stands erect. 
Has normal gait but moves about more deliberately. Seborrhea 
sicca much improved. 

Moutii: Mucous membrane of mouth and lips moist. No desquamation 
of lips. Tongue slightly less coated. 

Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Heart: No change in measurements of heart from note of ninth fasting 
day. The systolic souffle which appeared on the eleventh fasting 
day is no longer heard. Intensity of heart sounds not increased. 

Pulse: No change noted from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Abdomen: Retracted. Dull to percussion everywhere except over the 
area of stomach tympany. No tenderness on palpation except slight 
tenderness over the pulsating aorta. The large intestines appear to 
be about the size of a thumb and can be rolled under the finger 
extending from the csecum up to the right hypochondrium and from 
the left hypochondrium down to the brim of the pelvis. There is no 
gurgling with pressure. 

Liver: The upper border of liver dullness is 1 cm. lower than at the 
be^lmiing of the fast. Total width 9.5 cm. (second change in sise). 

Stomach: Tympany from a point 8 cm. above the umbilicus. Total 
width 9.5 cm. Left border of tympany 13 cm. from the median line. 
Rhythmic sounds heard. 

Kidneys: No change from note of thirteenth fasting day. 

No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
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April SOy 191 B (seventeenth day of fast): 
General appearance: Features not so drawn, otherwise no change from 

note of fifteenth fasting day. 
Mouth: Desquamation of lips entirely disappeared, otherwise no changes 

from note of fifteenth fasting day. 
Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 7.5 cm., right 0.5 cm. from median 

line. Total width 8 cm. (third change in the size of heart noted.) 

No further change in quality of heart sounds. 
Pulse: No change from the note of the eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: No change from the note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Liver: No change from the note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Stomach: No change from the note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Kidneys: No change from the note of the thirteenth fasting day. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
May if 191 B (nineteenth day of fast): 
(General appearance: No change from note of seventeenth fasting day. 
Mouth: No change from note of seventeenth fasting day. 
Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 7 cm. from the median line, right 

border at median line. Total width, 7 cm. (fourth change in meas- 

lurements of heart noted). No change in quality of sounds from the 

note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Pulse : No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: No change from note of fifteenth fasting day. 
Liver: No change from note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Stomach: Tympany from a point 1.5 cm. above tip of the ensiform to 8.5 

cm. above the umbilicus. Total width, 8.5 cm. Left border of tym- 
pany 11 cm. from median line. No rhythmic sounds heard. 
Kidneys: No change from note of the thiiteenth fasting day. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
May 4f 1912 (tiventy-^first fasting day): 
General appearance: The soft parta of the extremities not so firm and 

not so large. Otherwise no change from the note of the seventeenth 

fasting day. 
Mouth: No change from the note of the seventeenth fasting day. 
Reflexes: No change from the note of the eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from the note of the eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: No change from the note of the nineteenth fasting day. 
Pulse: No change from note of the eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: No change from the note of the fifteenth fasting day. 
Liver: Upper border of liver dullness at sixth rib, lower border at costal 

margin. Total width 9.0 cm. (third change noted in size of liver). i| 
Stomach: Area of tympany the same as noted on the nineteenthjasting 

day. Rhythmic sounds heard. 
Kidneys: Right kidney palpable, pole of left kidney (for first time) just 

felt with deep inspiration. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
May e, 191 S (twenty-third day of fast): 
General appearance : No change from note of the twenty-first fasting day. 
Mouth: Mucous membrane moist. Veiy slight coating on tongue. 

Very little odor to breath. 
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May 6, iW«— Continued. 
Ilefiexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: Measurements of cardiac dullness the same as noted on the 

nineteenth fasting day. The cardiac sounds are rather more distant. 

The aortic second sound is a little louder than the pulmonic sound. 
Pulse: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: Very slight gurgling (gas and liquid) with palpation of the 

right hypochondrium. 
liver: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
Stomach: No change from note of twenty-first day, except that rhytimiic 

sounds are he wl. 
Kidneys: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
May 8, 191 fS {twenty-fifth day of fast): 
General appearance: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
Mouth: Mucous membrane moist. Good color. Tongue nearly dean. 

Very little odor to breath. 
Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 6.8 cm. from midnstemum. Bight 

border 0.3 cm. to left of mid-sternal line. Total width 6.5 cm. 

(fifth change noted in measurements of heart). First sounds of the 

heart not distinct. 
Pulse: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: Retracted. Dull to percussion except over area of stomach 

tympany. No gurgling on palpation and no tenderness except over 

liie pulsating aorta, 
liver: Lower border of liver dullness unchanged. Total width of dullness 

8.6 cm. (fourth change noted in size of Uver). 
Stomach: No change in area of stomach tympany from note of twenty- 
first fasting day. No rhythmic sounds heard, 
l^dneys: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital organs. 
May 10, 1912 (twenty-'Seventh day of fast): 
General appearance: No special change from note of twenty-first farting 

day. 
Mouth: TonJg;ue nearly clean. Odor of breath not specially marked. 
Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Heart: No change from note of twenty-fifth fasting day. 
Pulse: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Abdomen: No change from note of twenty-fiifth fasting day. 
Liver: No change from note of twenty-filth fasting day. 
Stomach: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
Eidneyst No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
No change noted in glands, lungs, spleen, or genital oigians. 
May Itf 1912 {twenty-ninth fasting day): 
General appearance: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 
Mouth: No change from note of twenty-seventh fasting day. 
Reflexes: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Chest: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 
Lungs: The percussion note at both apices and just below the clavicle is 

slightly higher pitched. No change noted in the respiratory murmur. 
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May 12, 1912— ContiaweA. 

Heart: No change from note of twenty-fifth fasting day. 

Pulse: No change from note of eleventh fasting day. 

Abdomen: Aside from a slight gurgling of gas and liquid in the right 
hypochondrium with palpation no change noted from twenty-fSth 
fasting day. 

Liver: Total width of liver duUness 7.4 cm. (fifth change noted in sise 
of liver). 

Stomach : No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. Rh3rthmic 
sounds heard. 

Kidneys: No change from note of twenty-first fasting day. 

No change noted in glands, spleen, or genital organs. 
May Uf 1912 (thiHy-fir^ day of fast): 

General appearance: The features have a drawn appearance. Subject 
stands erect. Walks with body erect and shows no abnormalities in 
gait but moves about slowly as if fatigued. The skin has a muddy 
yellowish appearance but is soft and moist. The skin is relaxed and 
is easily picked up, as if there were but little subcutaneous fat. The 
inuscles are rather small and not firm. There is a sli^t conjunc- 
tivitis of both eyes. No abnormal pulsation noted in the neck or 
chest, but the pulsation of the abdominal aorta is marked, especially 
when reclming. 

Mouth : Mucous membrane of the lips and cheeks of good color and moist. 
Tongue moist, with a very slight coating on the posterior part. Teeth 
show a slight deposit of discolored tartar at the base. The breath 
has a very slight odor. No enlargement of the tonsils. The pharynx 
shows some injection of the blood vessels and a few blebs on the 
posterior pharyngeal wall. There is a little mucus on the posterior 
naso-pharynx. 

Glands: Cervical, axillary and epitrochlea glands not palpable. A few 
small glands in both groins. 

Reflexes : Pupillary, cremasteric, and plantar reflexes normal. Abdominal, 
patella and Achilles reflex not obtained. No ankle clonus. No 
Rhomberg. 

Chest: Symmetrical. Ribs prominent. Marked sinking in of the supra- 
and infrarclavicular spaces. Good expansion with inspiration. 

Lungs: Percussion of the right lung shows normal resonance to the lower 
border of the sixth rib in the axillary line, to the eleventh rib in the 
mid-axillary line and the eleventh rib in the back. On the left normal 
resonance to the eighth rib in the mid-imllary line and to the eleventh 
interspace in the back. The percussion note is high pitched at 
both apices. Vocal fremitus is sli|^tly increased at both apices, 
more especially on the right. The respiratory murmur is normal 
throughout. 

Heart: The upper border of cardiac dullness is at the fourth rib; the left 
border of cardiac dullness 6.8 cm. from the mid-sternum; the right 
border 0.3 cm. to the left of the mid-sternal line. Total width, 6.5 
cm. The cardiac sounds are distant; the first sound of the heart 
is not clear. The aortic second sound is somewhat sharper than the 
pulmonic second. 

Pulse: The pulses are equal and regular, but small volume. No sclerosis 
of vessels noted. 
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May 14, 7Pi«— Continued. 

Abdomen: Symmetrical. Flat when standing. Much retracted when 
reclining. Marked visible pulsation of the abdominal aorta. The 
abdomen is everywhere flat to percussion except over the area of 
stomach tympany. There is no tenderness except over the abdominal 
aorta. Intestines about the size of a thumb ; can be rolled under the 
finger extending from the csecum to the r^t hypochondrium and 
from the left hypochondrium down to the brim of the pelvis. There 
is slight gurgling with pressure in the right hypochondrium. 

liver: The upper border of liver duUness is from the lower border of the 
sixth rib to the costal margin. Total width of liver dullness 6 cm. 
Edge not felt. 

Stomach: Tympany from a point 2 cm. above tip of the ensiform to a 
point 8 cm. above the umbilicus. Total width 9.5 cm. Left border 
of tympany 13 cm. from median line. Rhythmic sounds heard. 

Spleen: The upper border of splenic dullness is at the eighth rib. Area 
of splenic dullness vaguely determined as 6X5 cm. The spleen 
was not felt. 

Kidneys: Right kidney readily palpated. The pole of left kidney is felt. 

Genital organs: Aside from a long prepuce and a slight variococele on the 
left, the penis and testicles are normal. 
May 16 J 1912 (two hours after breaking fast): 

General appearance: Features sli^tly drawn* Walks erect but delib- 

erately, as if fatigued. No unsteadiness in gait. The tongue is clean 

and there is no odor to the breath. Otherwise no change in the 

physical examination from notes of the thirty-first and last day of fast. 

May 16, 1912 (U hows after breaking fast): 

General appearance: Features quite drawn. Walks hesitatingly and a 
little imsteadily. Marked lassitude. Voice weak and faltering. 

Mouth: Mucous membrane of lips and tongue dry. Tongue slightly 
coated posteriorly. 

Abdomen : When subject is standing, abdomen is sjrmmetrical and slightly 
more prominent than on last day of fast. When reclining, the 
abdomen is not so retracted. The right half of the abdomen is 
somewhat more prominent than the left. The right half of the 
abdomen is tsrmpanitic; the left half flat to percussion. Palpation 
of the right half elicits some nunbling of gas and liquid and causes 
slight pain. Rhythmic sounds are heard on the right half. 

liver: Upper border of dullness at upper border of sixth rib, lower border 
at the costal margin. Total width, 7.5 cm. (1.5 cm. wider than on 
last day of fast). Edge not palpable. 

Stomach: Tympany from a point 2.5 cm. above ensiform to a point 8 cm. 
above the umbilicus. Total width, 10 cm. Left border of tympany 
17 cm. from median line. Rhythmic sounds heard. Otherwise the 
physical examination is the same as on the last f asttng day. 
May 18, 1912 {S days qfter breaking fad): 

General i^)pearance: Features appear thin but not drawn. Walks slowly 
but with no unsteadiness. Voice more natural. 

Mouth: Tongue is clean. 

Heart: The left border of cardiac dullness is 7 cm. from the midnstemal 
line, the right border at the mid-sternal Une. Total width 7 cm. 
(0.5 cm. larger than on last fasting day.) Both sounds of heart 
distant but clear and distinct. 
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May 18, iW«— Continued. 

Pulse: Good volume to pulse. 

Abdomen: Slightly more prominent when standing. Abdomen full when 
reclining. Symmetrical. Tympanitic all over, with no difference 
between the two sides. 

Liver: Upper border of liver dullness at fifth rib, lower border at costal 
margin. Total width, 11.5 cm. (the same as at the beginning of the 
fast). Edge not felt. 

Stomach : Tympany from a point 4.5 cm. above the tip of the ensiform 
to a point 5.5 cm. above the umbilicus. Total widtii, 13.5 cm. The 
left border of tympany extends to a point 16 cm. from the median 
line. Rhythmic sounds heard. Otherwise no change from the last 
fasting day noted in the physical examinaition. 
May 19, 1912 {4 days after breaking fast): 

C^neral appearance: Features drawn. Conjunctiv® injected (from weep- 
ing). Forehead bathed in cold perspiration. Marked tremor to 
hands. Gait unsteady. Walks as if quite weak physically. (Gen- 
eral condition that of hysteria.) 

Tongue: The tongue is clean. 

Heart: Left border of cardiac dullness 7 cm. from median line. Bight 
border 0.5 cm. to right of mid-sternum. Total width, 7.5 cm. 
Sounds clear and more distinct. Aortic and pulmonic second 
sounds of equal intensity. 

Stomach : Tympany from a point 4.5 cm. above the tip of the ensiform to 
2.5 cm. above the umbilicus. Total width, 15.5 cm. Left border 
of tympany 16 em. from the median line. Rhythmic sounds heard. 
Otherwise no change from the last fasting day noted in the physical 
examination. 
October 19, 1912 {6 months after breaking fast): 

General appearance: General aspect not that of a well-nourished man. 
Weight 126 lbs., 15 oimces (57.6 kilograms) (nude). Stands erect. 
Gait normal. Skin has a muddy yellowish tinge, but is soft and 
moist. Slight conjimctivitis of both eyes. Sniall amount of sub- 
cutaneous fat. Muscles moderate in size and rather soft. No pul- 
sation noted in neck, chest, or abdomen. 

Mouth: Mucous membrane of lips and cheeks moist and of good color. 
The tongue has a slight coat, especially on the posterior portion. 
Deposit of discolored tartar on the teeth. Slight odor to breath. 
Pharynx is reddened, the blood vessels injected, and some mucus 
adherent. 

Glands: Cervical, axillary and epitrochlea glands are not palpable. A 
few small glands in both groins. 

Reflexes: Pupils equal and react normally to light and distance. Abdom- 
inal, cremasteric, patella, Achilles, and plantar reflexes normal. 

Chest: Symmetrical, well formed. Some sinking in of the supra- and 
infra-clavicular spaces. Good expansion with inspiration. No bulg- 
ing of the prsdoorcfia and apex beat of the heart is not visible or 
palpable. 

L^ng8: Percussion of the right lung shows normal resonance to the upper 
border of the fifth rib in the nipple line, to the lower border of the 
fifth rib in the axillary line, and to the eleventh rib in the back. On 
the left normal resonance to the eighth rib in the mid-axillary line 
and to the eleventh interspace in the back. Vocal fremitus is slightly 
increased and expiration sUghtly prolonged at the right apex, ex- 
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October 19, iPi«— Continued. 

tending to the second rib in front and the spine of the scapula behind. 
There were no r&les and the lungs were otherwise n^ative. 

Heart: Left border of cardiac duUness 9 cm. from mid-«temum. Bight 
border 2 cm. to right of midHstemum. Total width, 11 cm. Sounds 
clear. No murmurs. Aortic and pulmonic second sounds of equal 
intensity. 

Pulse: The pulses were equal, regular at rate of 82 per minute. Rhjrthm 
regular, volume fair. No sclerosis of the vessels noted. Syntolic 
blood pressure, 120 mm. Hg., diastolic, 85 mm. (Riva-Rocci instru- 
ment, sitting position.) 

Abdomen: The abdomen is symmetrical, rather prominent when standing 
but flat when reclining. It is soft, t3rmpanitic, but no distension. 
There is no tenderness on palpation. Nothing abnormal felt. 

Liver: The upper border of liver dullness at the upper border of the sixth 
rib. Dullness extends to 2 cm. below costal marg^i. Total width 
of dullness 11 cm. Eclge indistinctly palpable, and with no irregu- 
larities. 

Stomach : Tympany in the median line extended from the tip of the ensi- 
fonn to a point 3.5 cm. above the umbilicus, a total distance of 11 cm. 
The left border of tympany extended to a point 16 cm. from the 
median line. Faint rhythmic sounds are to be heard with the stetho- 
scope. There is no splashing with palpation. 

Spleen: The upper border of splenic dullness is the eighth rib. Area of 
splenic dtdlness vaguely determined as 7X5 cm. Spleen not felt. 

Kidneys: Neither kidney palpable. 

GenitaJ organs: Aside from a long prepuce and a slight left variococele, 
the penis and testicles are normal. 

SUMMARY AS TX) PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

General appearance: The general appearance of the subject remained 
good throughout the period of observation. A gradual loss of body 
tissue was evident, but the changes were not marked from day to day. 
The most pronounced change was in the abdomen, which became flat 
as soon as he ceased to take food and was distinctly retracted after 
the fifth fasting day. This for the most part appeared to be due to 
the prompt disappearance of gas in the intestines. The actual loss 
in body tissue appeared to be quite evenly distributed over the body, 
but was most noticeable in the tissue of the back of the neck, in the 
sinking in of the supra- and infra-clavicular spaces, and in the promi- 
nence of the ribs. 

The muscles of the extremities, which were but moderately firm at the 
banning of the fast, appeared to have softened to a slight degree. 
The muscular movements became less active after the seventh fasting 
day, but the impression was that of muscular fatigue rather than 
weakness. The gait was always steady and there was no swaying 
of the body while standing with the feet together and the eyes closed. 
The featiures frequently appeared drawn after the first week, but this 
was present, as a rule, only during periods of mental depression. 
The tremor of the hands, the weakness of the muscular movements, 
and the changes in the voice noted at the end of the fast and siter 
breaking the fast were apparently a part of his hysterical condition. 
The muddy yellowish tinge to the skin did not change throughout 
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The conjunctivitis present at the beginning improved slightly after 
the ninth day of the fast, but was even more marked after the fast 
was broken, probably because of weeping. 

Mouth: The color of the mucous membrane remained good throughout. 
No change was noted in the teeth (the teeth were not brushed through- 
out the period of observation). The slight coating on the tongue 
became more pronounced until the ninth fasting day, when it began 
to disappear slowly. The tongue did not become entirely clean 
until the third day after food was taken. On the third day the odor 
of the breath was offensive, becoming fetid. After the ninth day this 
was less pronoimced and gradually decreased until the twenty-third 
day, after which time very little odor was noticed. 

On the ninth fasting day the mucous membrane of the mouth and lips was 
dry. On the eleventh day the lips were desquamating (at the same 
time the seborrhea of the scalp appeared) and this continued until 
the fifteenth day of the fast and did not occur again. The decrease 
of these signs promptly followed the prescribed intake of larger 
quantities of water. No change was noted in the chronic naso- 
pharyngitis. 

Glands: No change whatever was noted in the cervical, axillary, epi- 
trochlea glands, or the glands in the groins. 

Nervous system: During the first week of the fast the mental attitude 
was a cheerful one. He was enthusiastic about the experiment but 
very opinionated. From this time on to the end of the fast he was 
frequently depressed and sometimes irritable. On these days he was 
disinclined to talk, his physical movements were more deliberate, 
and he was more sensitive to any physical discomfort, such as 
pressure of the hands. He attributed this to the depressive effects 
of the rain and cloudy weather, but the impression was that he felt 
actual physical fatigue. On the last day of the fast and for the 
remaining period of observation he exhibited varying mental states 
of depression, irritability, and sullenness, weeping at times. Taking 
the period as a whole there was a gradual increasing depression and 
irritability, which, with the onset of abdominal pain, manifested 
itself in hjrsterical conditions. There was no outward demonstration 
of any mental improvement as a result of the fast. 

Reflexes: The pupillary, plantar, and cremasteric reflexes were normal 
through the fast. The patella reflex gradually diminished and on 
the fifth day could only be obtained by re-enforcement and on the 
ninth day and during the remainder of the fast could not be obtained. 
The abdominal reflexes were absent on and i^ter the ninth day, and 
the Achilles on and after the eleventh day. Five months after, the 
reflexes were normal. 

Chest : No change was noted in the chest, with the exception of the gradual 
sinking in of the supra- and infra-clavicular spaces and the promi- 
nence of the ribs as the subcutaneous tissues disappeared. 

Lungs: As the loss of tissue in the supra-clavicular space progressed, the 
percussion note of the apices became sli^tly higher pitched. The 
lower border of resonance of the right lung followed the decrease in 
the size of the liver. No change was noted in the respiratory murmur. 

Heart: There was a gradual decrease in the percussion border of the heart 
noted as follows, the total diminution in size of heart during fast 
being 4.2 cm. : 
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From mid^fltemum. 


Total width. 




Left border. 


Right border. 


Fint day of fast 


CM* 

0.6 
8.6 
8.0 
7.6 
7.0 
6.8 
7.0 
8.0 
0.0 


Clfl. 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.0 
0.3 to left 
0.6to right 
0.6 to right 

1.6 


Clfl. 

10.7 
0.6 
0.0 
8.0 
7.0 
6.6 
7.6 
8.6 

10.6 


Seventh day of fast 


Ninth day of fast 


Seventeenth day of fast 

Nineteenth day of fast 

Twenty-fifth day of fast 

Thiid day after fast 


Fourth day after fast 


6 months after fast 





Heart sounds: No change was noted in the character of the heart sounds 
until the eleventh fasting day, when the sounds were less distinct and 
a systolic souffle was heard all over the prsecordia. This souffle was 
not heard after the fifteenth day, but the sounds remained more dis- 
tant throughout the fast and after the twenty-fifth day the first 
sound of the heart was not distinct. After the twenty-third day the 
aortic second sound was more distinct than the pulmonic second. 
The systolic souffle appeared at the same period as the seborrhea, 
the dry mouth, and desquamating lips and disappeared when the 
water intake was increased. 

Abdomen: On the first fasting day most of the gas disappeared from the 
intestines. The abdomen became retracted and by the fifth day had 
reached its maximum, the pulsation of the abdominal aorta being 
pronounced. After this time it was everywhere flat to percussion 
except over the area of gastric tympany. After the fifteenth day of 
the fast the contracted large intestines could be palpated along the 
course of the ascending and descending colon. On the twenty-third, 
twenty-ninth, and thirty-first days there was a slight gurgling of gas 
and liquid in the right hypochondrium with pressure. 

Twenty-four hours after breaking the fast the ascending colon was dis- 
tended with gas, but the descending colon was still contracted. On 
the third day after breaking the fast the whole abdomen was tym- 
panitic and symmetrical. 

Liver: A gradual decrease in width of liver dullness as measured in the 
nipple line was boted, as shown in the table. The total diminution 
of the width of liver dullness in the nipple line was 5.5 cm. or 47.8 
per cent of the total width at the beginning of the fast. On the third 
day after taking food, the liver was foimd to be of the same width 
as at the beginning of the fast. 





Total width. 


First day of fast 


11.6 em., edge palpable. 
10 . 6 om., edge not palpable. 

0.6 em. 

0.0 em. 

7.4 em. 

6.0 cm. 

7.6 em. 
11.6 em. 
11.0 em., edge palpable. 


Third day of fast, , r ........... . 


Fifteenth day of fast 


Twenty-first day of fast 


Twen^-fifth day of fast 


Twenty-ninth day of fast 

Thirty-first day of fast. ......... 


One day after breaking fast 

Three days after breaking fast. . . 
Five months after breaking fast. . 



Spleen. No change was noted in the spleen during the fast. 
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Kidneys: On the thirteenth day of the fast the right kidney was palpable 
and on the twenty-first the left was palpable and both remained so 
during the rest of the fasting period. Five months later neither 
kidney was palpable. 

Genital organs: No change noted in the genital organs during the fast. 

Observations of the physical condition of Breithaupt, who fasted for 6 days, 
of Cetti; who fasted for 10 days, and of Beauts, who f adted for 14 days, 
failed to show any change in the size or position of the organs. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF SUBJECT. 

The most striking external evidence of prolonged inanition with a 
fasting subject is the degree of emaciation. In order to visualize this 
as much as possible as the fast progressed, an extensive series of photo- 
graphs was taken practically once a week. At these times the calo- 
rimeter laboratory was specially warmed with gas stoves, particidarly 
in the part of the room where L. was to pose, and screens were put in 
place for the backgroimd. The subject undressed and put on a small 
loin cloth; he was then posed on a low pedestal, which was covered 
with black cloth. In the selection of poses we had the valuable advice 
of Professor W. G. Anderson, of Yale University. 

Probably no routine throughout the whole fast pleased the subject 
more than this series of photographs, as he seemed obsessed with the 
desire to have himself photographed. We were accordingly able to 
obtain a large number of photographs of the subject in a variety of 
poses. Several of those obtained on the first and last days of the fast 
are given in Plates 4 and 5. In the latter part of the fast the subject 
became somewhat less sure of his footing and rested lightly against a 
wooden frame. A rough approximation of the measurements of this 
man may be made by using 640 nun. as the inside distance between 
the wooden uprights. Lack of time prevented our adjusting the 
accurate mirror arrangement of Friedenthal^ for securing photographs 
that could subsequently be measured. It shoidd be considered, 
however, that the chief reason for taking this series of photographs 
was to visualize the general appearance of emaciation and not to furnish 
material for exact measurements of the loss of tissue. This was sup- 
plied by the accurate measurements made according to the regular 
schedule by Professor W. G. Anderson. (See p. 68.) 

In addition to the anatomical photographs, a great many photo- 
graphs were taken of L. at his own desire, since this seemed to be 
the one thing which would amuse him at any time. Accordingly the 
camera was pointed at him several hundred times throughout the 
course of the fast, although admittedly many of these were false expos- 
lu'es. A considerable number of photographs were thus obtained which 
show him in his environment, some of which are deemed worthy of 
reproduction (see Plates 1, 2, and 3, pages II, 19, and 31). 

^Friedenthal, Med. Klinik. 1900. No. 19, p. 1. 



ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS. 

The importance of careful anthropometric measurements for notmg 
the duninution in size of the body as the fast progressed has been recog^ 
nized by all writers on fasting. Fortunately Professor William G. 
Anderson, of Yale Universityy was in Boston during the period when 
this fasting experiment was being made and he kindly offered to make 
a series of anthropometric measurements of the subject. In this he 
was assisted by Dr. W. L. Anderson. These measurements were made 
approximately once a week, Dr. W. L. Anderson making a special 
trip from New Haven to complete the series at the end of the fast. 

Professor Anderson reports that "the measurements of the forearm 
are taken with the hand tightly closed and the wrist slightly flexed. 
The measurements of the upper arm are taken at the largest part after 
the elbow is completely flexed and all flexors and extensors contracted 
to their utmost. In taking the measurements of the calf and thigh, we 
select the largest part after the man has contracted the muscles as 
well as he can while in the standing position." 

The measurements for each week are given in table 1, the total 
decreases in the various girths for the whole fast being given in the last 
column. As would be expected, the largest change in girth was at the 
waist, there being a decrease of 153 mm. The girth of the abdomen 
decreased 119 mm., while a large decrease is shown for both thighs 
and for the chest. Certain of the measurements were not made until 
the second or third examination; the losses are therefore inclosed in 
parentheses to indicate that the series of measurements was not 
complete. The distinct loss in practically all measurements is obvious. 

In the hope of securing some evidence in regard to the muscular 
strength of the subject. Professor Anderson brought with him his 
dynamometers to test the strength. To our great surprise, the subject 
even before the fast began refused to carry out any of these tests, 
stoutly maintaining that he was not an athlete but a professional 
gentleman and that he was not accustomed to doing muscular work of 
any kind. This was wholly in Une with his attitude toward other 
muscidar-work tests which were contemplated, but which it was neces- 
sary to omit, greatly to oiu: regret. The only evidence that we have 
regarding the muscular strength of the subject is the material obtained 
in the dynamometer tests which were seciured every afternoon by Profes- 
sor Langfeld. Even regarding these we are somewhat uncertain as to 
whether the subject exerted his greatest strength in all the tests. The 
pressure which he placed upon the dynamometer was clearly influenced 
by his fear that such pressure might give him a little pain, to which he 
was strongly averse. 
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Tablb 1. — MeasuremenU of sutjed L. 



MeMunment. 


April 

11. 
1912. 


April 18. 
5th dey 
of fast. 


April 25. 

12th day 

of fast. 


May 2. 

19th day 

of fast. 


May 8. 

25th day 

of fast. 


May 14. 

Slstday 

of fast. 


Total 


Hdght: 

BtAIKilDff 


1707 

■ • • • 

376 
879 
930 
828 

874 
787 

a • • 

800 
780 

• « • 

251 
279 
254 
254 
284 
262 
488 
335 
488 
345 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

254 

• • • 

188 


1707 

• ■ « • 

871 
871 
037 
823 
881 
787 
785 
785 
749 

• • • ■ 

241 
269 
244 
251 
272 
254 
466 
335 
470 
888 

• • « • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

251 

• • • • 

188 


fINn. 

1707 

874 

368 
856 
904 
813 
866 
775 
770 
742 
696 

• • • ■ 

234 
250 
236 
241 
267 
246 
450 
323 
457 
320 

419 
279 
254 
312 

241 
211 
163 


slvwv« 

1704 
884 

361 
825 
876 
792 

767 
762 
757 
673 
813 
226 
249 
234 
229 
2lKt 
241 
432 
310 
432 
315 

424 
272 
254 
307 

241 
211 
160 


Www9wW9 

1707 
884 

338 
805 
864 
787 
825 
759 
749 
686 
648 
805 
221 
236 
229 
224 
246 
241 
427 
305 
406 
302 

417 
269 
254 
282 

229 
201 
170 


1707 
881 

335 
800 
851 
782 
820 
754 
749 
4»1 
627 
702 
211 
239 
224 
218 
239 
229 
394 
300 
899 
295 

419 
254 
239 
279 

229 
203 
152 



(—7) 

41 
79 
79 
46 
54 
33 
(36) 
119 
153 
(21) 
40 
40 
30 
36 
45 
33 
94 
35 
89 
50 

(0) 
(25) 
(15) 
(33) 

25 

(8) 
36 


"-* ^^™"«*"""o •••••■•••••••• 


Girth: 

Neek 




full 


onipty 


Ninth rib, full 


empty 

Tonth rib 


AbdoDMO 


Waist 


Hipa 


Rii^t biceps, eztcndsd. . 

fland 

Bight f oreum, SKteoded . 
Lef t Uoeps, eitended^ . . 

flaied 

Left forasnn, soEtended. . 
Rifh* th%h 


Rffhtflslf 


Left thigh 


LffftmJf 


BTCMlth: 

ghouldfln. 


Chest, full 


emptr 


Hips , 


Depth: 

Chest, fun 


•mpty 





*Tha subject was left-handed. 



BODY-WEIGHT. 

To the ordinary individual the most striking index of the severity of 
a prolonged fast is the loss in body-weight, the abstinence from food 
resulting in great emaciation. The fact that even in the short space 
of 24 hours the body-weight changes considerably is not so patent, and 
a consideration of these changes is of interest. If the body-weight is 
determined each hour throughout the day, it will be seen that while 
sudden fluctuations accompany the ingestion of food, the voiding of 
urine, or the passing of feces, there is a general tendency for a regular 
fall in the body-weight from hour to hour amounting, with adults, to 
not far from ^ grams per hour.^ During the night, the decrease in 
the body-weight is regular, although not quite so rapid. Since such a 
tendency is shown in the course of 24 hoiurs, it would normally be 
expected that it would be more especially evident in the 20 or 30 days 
of a fast and that the body-weight would decrease steadily as the fast 
progressed. 

ROUTINE OF OBSERVATIONS. 

The losses in body-weight have usually been recorded in every 
reported fast, whether scientifically controlled or not. Unfortunately, 
however, the observations vary in value, as the weighings have not 
always been made under constant conditions. At times they even 
show a gain rather than a loss. C!omparable restdts in such observa- 
tions may be secured by the following routine : 

The weights should be taken at approximately the same time each day. 

If the subject is not weighed nude, the clothing worn should be approxi- 
mately of the same weight, and its weight should be deducted from 
the total weight recorded, thus giving the true value for the body- 
, weight of the subject. 

The bladder should always be emptied immediately or a short time before 
the weighing. 

The amomit of drinking water taken prior to the weighing should be 
constant. 

No water should be taken for some hours before the observation is made. 

The weighings should always be made on the same carefully calibrated 
scales and should be checked by a second observer. 

The environmental temperatiure and the muscular activity should be 
approximately constant throughout the whole period of the fast. 

As usually fasting subjects are very captious, investigators are ordi- 
narily content to control them only in so far as the collection of the 
excreta and the abstinence from food are concerned, without rigor- 
ously insisting upon their remaining in a quiet, closed room during 

^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 126, 1910, p. 113. Benedict and 
Joalin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 176, 1912, p. 90. 
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the whole period of the fast, with a constancy in the muscxilar activity. 
In the long fasting experiment with L., however, the routine for weigh- 
ing previously outlined was followed very closely. 

The subject emptied the bladder immediately after leaving the bed 
calorimeter each day about 8 a. m. A respiration experiment of three 
or four 15-minute periods was next made with him. This was usually 
finished about 9''30"' a. m. He was then carefully weighed on a 
calibrated platform balance, the weighings and records being made by 
Mr. Carpenter and checked by a second observer. (See plate 2, 
figure D, page 19.) The scal^ used were the so-called ''silk" scales, 
capable of weighing 150 kilograms with a sensitivity of 10 grams with 
a full load. The temperatiu^ of the calorimeter room was rarely 
below 20^ C, but as the subject was used to a warmer climate he was 
especially sensitive to cold. He was therefore not weighed nude, but 
in a cotton union suit and socks which had been washed in distilled 
water. He also wore over this union suit his heavy woolen underwear. 
The exact weight of this clothing was known and deducted from the 
weight shown on the scales. It was not practicable to make the weigh- 
ing directly after he had emptied the bladder, as it seemed undesirable 
to have him stand so long before the respiration experiment began. 

No water was taken during the night, so that when the subject was 
weighed he had been without water for some 12 hours. Furthermore, 
the amount of water taken during the day was approximately constant 
in quantity, t. e., for the first 10 days of the fast 750 c. c. and for the 
remaining days 900 c. c. During the night the subject had remained 
in the calorimeter chamber under constant temperature conditions, 
and as he usually lay very quietly, the activity was at a minimum. 
While the temperature conditions and muscular activity necessarily 
varied somewhat during the day, they were fairly constant, especially 
as the subject was by natiu^ averse to muscular activity. 

As L. was extremely interested in the records of the body-weight 
from day to day, the change in weight was computed and roughly 
plotted daily in the form of a curve on the blackboard in the calorimeter 
laboratory. Any irregularities in the curve would be instantly detected 
and verifications made if necessary. As a matter of fact, such verifi- 
cation never indicated a discrepancy and we have the fullest confidence 
in this series of weights. 

While the time relations were not theoretically ideal, they were as 
nearly so as was practicable with the large nimiber of observations 
necessary to be made simultaneously upon this man. A sample day's 
computation of the loss of weight is as follows: 

Body-weight in cotton underwear. Books, and heavy woolen underwear, JkA». 

Ok 8ff» a.m.. April 20, 1912 67.87 

Wdi^t of cotton underwear and heavy woolen underwear 1 .48 

Naked body-weight. 9^ 35" a.m., April 20, 1912 55 . 89 

Naked body-weight, 9*' 40f» a.m., April 19, 1912 56.37 

LooB in body-weight, April 19-20, 1912 0.48 
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DAILY LOSSES IN BODY-WEIGHT IN FASTING EXPERIMENTS. 

The loss in body-weight in fasts of short duration has been exten* 
sively discussed in a former publication.^ Since the appearance of this 
book, several other fasts have been reported which were but super- 
ficially mentioned there. We have accordingly gathered together in 
table 2 the records of body-weight obtained in a considerable nimiber of 
fasting experiments continuing 14 days or more. The largest niunber 
of fasting experiments with any one man has been made with the pro- 
fessional faster, Succi. The scientific aspects of these experiments 
have become world-renowned by means of the classical research of 
Luciani,^ which was carried out in Florence in 1800 and has never been 
equaled as a careful analsrtical study of prolonged fasting. Tn the 
course of this report it will be occasionally necessary to call into ques- 
tion Luciani's conclusions, but the reader is particularly requested 
to consider that since the publication of Luciani's work a quarter of a 
century has passed and that the criticisms raised must be chiefly of the 
technique rather than of the interpretation of the results by the Italian 
master. 

Table 2 includes not only the data for the seven fasts of Succi, but 
also the records of the body-weights secured for three other individuals, 
i. e., Jacques, Beauts, and the fasting woman Schenk. In examining 
these records, it will be seen that in some of the experiments Succi 
had a body-weight some 13 or 14 kilograms greater than in others. 
Several of these observations also show actual gains in weight, as, for 
instance, two records in Succi's fast in Florence, one record in the 
Naples fast, and five records for the fasting man Jacques. Usually 
the protocols for the experiments explain these apparent gains as being 
due to changes in the amoimt of water consumed or in the time of 
weighing. 

An examination of the losses of weight in these fasts shows that in 
general the larger losses were found in the first days of the fast, although 
on the twelfth day of the Paris fast and the eleventh day of the Milan 
fast, Succi lost more than 1 kilogram of weight. The usual losses in 
thelater days of the fast were from 300to400 grams in a day. Although 
occasionally records are found of a loss of only 100 grams or less in a 
day, such values are open to suspicion and are generally accounted for 
by errors in weighing or lack of control of conditions. These minimum 
losses are by no means a priori evidence that the fast was not genuine 
so far as abstinence from food was concerned, since irregularities in the 
amount of drinking water and particularly in the length of time inter- 
vening between the drinking of water and the weighing, irregularities 
in the voiding of urine as compared with the time of weighing, and 

^Bcnediett Carnegie Inst., Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1907. p. 301. 

^Luoiani, Flsiologia del digiiino. Florence, 1889. Das Hungem. Translation by M. C. 
IWMnkeL Hamburg and Leipdo, 1890. 
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changes in the environmental temperature or muscular activity will 
of course increase or decrease the regular loss of material. 

Table 2 also gives the records of the body-weights obtained in the 
fasting experiment with our own subject L. The greatest loss shown 
during the 31 days of the fast was 1.04 kilograms on the first day and 
the smallest loss in weight was 0.11 kilogram on the thirteenth day. 



Table 2. — Losses of body-^Deight by fasting subjects, witk initial toeight and voeight 

on each day of fast. 

(Weii^t gynn in kilocranu.) 



Day of 
fast 



SttooL 



Paris, 
1886. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



Milan, 
1886. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



Florenoe, 
1888. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



London, 
1800. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



Naples, 
1892. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



Rome, 

1803. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



Zurioh, 
1806. 



Wt. 



Loss. 



63.00 

50.40 3.60 

60.00 

68.00 

57.40 

57.10 

57.00 

56.00 

56.00 

55.70 

55.30 

54.00 

53.20 



61.30 

50.75 

58.05 

58.20 

57.70 

56.85 

56.30 

56.10 

55.60 

55.40 

54.40 

54.30 

54.00 

53.60 

53.10 

52.85 

52.60 

52.10 

51.35 

51.15 

50. 

50. 

50. 

50.1 

40.71 

40. 

40. 

48.71 

48. 

48.201 



63.30 

62.40 

61.001 



55.80 

54.00 

53.00 

52.80 

52.10 

51.50 

51.00 

50.40 

50.10 

40.80 

40.70 

40.30 

48.00 

48.70 

48.30 

48.10 

47.55 

47.25 

47.10 

46.80 

46.50 

46.30 

45.00 

45.60 

45.40 

45.20 

44.00 

44.60 

44.30 

44.20 

44.10 

43.80 

43.70 

43. 

43. 

43. 

42.75 

42.60 

42.30 

41.70 



63.60 
61.80 
60.60 
50.80 
50.10 
58.20 
57.50 
57.10 
56.00 
57.20 
56.50 
55.00 
55.50 
55.40 
55.30 
55.25 
54.60 
54.00 
53.50 
53.00 
52.40 



65.10 

64.70 

64.00 

63.30 

62.80 

61.20 

60.00 

60.70 

50.30 

50.10 

50.00 

50. 

58 

58.55 

58.20 

58.00 

57.80 

57.60 

57.50 

57.05 

56.50 



71.70 



68.503 

68.00 

67.55 

67.25 

66.55 

66!76 
65.40 
65.00 
64.55 
64.05 

dsiso 

63.00 
62.75 
62.50 
62.20 
61.00 



^ Loss for 3 days. 



' Loas for 2 days. 
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Tabus 2. — Loaaes of body-vmght by fasting tMedU, wiih iniHaX weight and toeight 

on Mcft day o//(Cul— Continued. 

(Weight ^wn in kilograms.) 



Day of fast. 


^.^xsss. 


Beaut6,ie07. 


Sohenk, 1006. 


Li. 1012. 




















Weiffht. 


LOM. 


Weight. LOM 


1. 


Wmght. 


Lofli. Waicht. 


Loai. 


Initial wt. . . 


62.01 


• • • • 


66.61 


• 


66.3 


• • • 


60.64 


• • « ■ 


l8t 


60.68 


1.33 


64.67 l.a 




64.4 


1.00 60.60 


1.04 


2d 


60.74 


.04 


63.72 .81 




63.6 


.80 68.68 


.02 


3d 


60.23 


.61 


62.77 .Oi 




63.2 


.40 67.70 


.80 


4th 


60.24 


+ .01 


61.06 .8: 




62.6 


.70 67.03 


.76 


6th 


68.08 


.26 


61.41 .6J 




61.0 


.60 66.37 


.66 


6th 


68.36 


.63 


60.83 .61 




61.2 


.70 66.80 


.48 


7th 


68.66 


+ .20 


60.23 .6< 




60.0 


.80 66.60 


.30 


8th 


66.68 


1.87 


60.04 .11 




60.6 


.30 66.08 


.42 


9th 


66.23 


.46 


60.80 .2* 




60.6 


.10 64.63 


.46 


10th 


66.23 


.00 


60.11 .61 




60.2 


.30 64.13 


.60 


nth 


66.80 


.43 


68.64 .4: 




40.0 


.a 


) 63.88 


.26 


12th 


66.60 


.20 


68.64 .0( 




40.6 


M 


) 63.66 


.32 


13th 


64.67 


.03 


68.37 .% 




40.1 


M 


) 63.46 


.11 


14th 


64.67 


.00 


67.78 .» 




48.8 


.3( 


) 63.16 


.30 


16th 


66.04 


+ .37 






48.4 


.4( 


) 62.84 


.31 


16th 


64.08 


.06 






48.2 


.2( 


) 62.26 


.68 


17th 


66.06 


+ .08 






.... 


« • « 


61.70 


.47 


18th 


64.81 


.26 
















61.50 


.20 


10th 


63.03 


.88 
















51.11 


.30 


20th 


63.03 


.00 
















60.03 


.18 


21«t 


63.82 


.11 
















60.40 


.44 


22d 


63.36 


.46 
















60.13 


.36 


23d 


63.00 


.36 
















40.06 


.17 


24th 


62.74 


.26 
















40.62 


.34 


25th 


62.46 


.28 
















40.33 


.20 


26th 


62.40 


.06 
















40.02 


.31 


27th 


61.80 


.61 






■ 










48.70 


.32 


28th 


62.23 


+ .34 
















48.46 


.24 


20th 


61.86 


.37 
















48.10 


.36 


30th 


61.00 


.17 
















47.60 


.41 


3l0t 




• • • • 
















47.30 


.30 



Every effort was made to secure uniformity of conditions throughout 
this fast, and probably in no long fast with man have these ideal con- 
ditions been so nearly approached. Yet, even with this care, it will be 
seen that the losses were by no means regular from day to day, although 
the variations are not so great as in the other fasts referred to in table 2. 
Unquestionably the loss in weight in a strictly controlled fast may 
be considered a good general measure of the intensity of metabolic 
processes; yet with such wide fluctuations as are shown for L. it hardly 
seems probable that the body-weight can be looked upon as an accurate 
index of the total tissue change. But attempts have frequently been 
made by investigators to establish a mathematical relationship between 
the daily loss in weight and the length of the fast. Luciani, basing his 
conclusions upon the results of his study with Succi in Florence and 
particularly upon two long experiments with dogs, was confident that 
such a mathematical relationship existed. To study the possibilities 
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Fio. 2.-— Body-woight curve for Levaiisin. 
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of this relationship, curves have been plotted showing graphically the 
changes in weight during each of Succi's fasts. (See figure 1.) A 
similar ciur^e has been plotted showing the records of body-weights 
during the fasting experiment with L. (See figure 2.) 

If we analyze the components which make up the loss in weight 
of the body, we find it is due not only to the loss of body tissue which is 
oxidized to supply material for the maintenance of the body activity, 
but to the loss of preformed water, t. e., the water existing in the tissues 
oxidized. According to observations in some of the earlier fasting 
experiments in Middletown, Connecticut, this preformed water, which 
varies widely in amoimt, appears to be rapidly discharged in the first 
days of fasting. We would consequently expect to find that the ciuires 
for a fasting experiment would indicate a rapid fall in weight at the 
beginning of the fast, the percentage loss becoming gradually smaUer, 
imtil the body-weight curve tends to become a straight line. If the 
curves for Succi and Levanzin are examined, this tendency will be seen. 
On the other hand, while all the ciuires have the same general trend, a 
careful mathematical analysis shows no regularity that would justly 
the iise of a mathematical expression by means of which losses of weight 
may be predicted during prolonged fasts. When one considers that 
only the Florence fast was controlled by Luciani, and that the others 
were made in different years, at different seasons, and in different 
countries, it will be seen that but little can be expected from a com- 
parison of these curves. 

Nevertheless, the semblance of mathematical regularity shown in 
the records of body-weight obtained in Succi's Florence fast and in the 
experiments with dogs led Luciani to seek the aid of his associate, 
Buf alini, who computed that the body-weight curves, especially those 
obtained in experiments on dogs, (see P and P' on figure 3) had a ten- 
dency to represent an equilateral hyperbola. Reasoning from the 
equilateral hyperbola equation obtained with dogs, Luciani computed 
the probable curve for Succi's weights dming the Florence fast and 
found that the loss in weight was very much less than he would have 
expected. He interpreted this as being due to the fact that Succi 
drank much larger amounts of water than did the dogs and that water 
apparently acted as a nutrient, thus sparing the tissues. 

Since a reasonable regularity was also shown in the course of the 
curve obtained for L., a probable curve for this subject was developed 
by Mr. E. H. Lange, physicist of the Nutrition Laboratory. (See 
curve in light line in figure 2.) Using W to represent the weight in 
kilograms and T the time in days, the weight for any given day is 
found by the formula: 

TF=3.20 (10)-°^*^^-0.324r-|-57.43 
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A similar equation has been worked out for Succi's London fast, as 
follows: 

TF=4.98 (10)-^^^-0.222r+60.75 

(See curve in light line in fig. 1.) Obvioiisly such a complicated curve 
can not in any wise be considered a simple mathematical relationship. 
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Fio. 3. — ^Body-weight eoiras for prolonged 



eocp«riiiM&ts with dogs. 



Ideal conditions for studying the loss in weight during fasts would 
be those in which the subject had a constant amount of drinking water, 
emptied the bladder completely at a definite period each day, remained 
in an absolutely constant environment with a constant temperature, 
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and the metabolism pursued a course entirely unaffected by extraneous 
conditions. Such constant conditions are impracticable with human 
beings, but are more easily obtained with animals. Several remarkably 
long fasting experiments have been made with dogs, but the records are 
for the most part not easily accessible. Curves showing the records of 
body-weight in these animal experiments are given in fig. 3. The body- 
weights obtained by Luciani on two dogs, one in Siena and another 
in Florence, are represented by the curves designated as P and P'. 
These dogs were catheterized each day, were given exactly 150 c. c. 
of water daily, and were kept in a room free from disturbance of any 
kind and in a temperatiu*e of approximately 12^ to 13° C. It will 
be seen that the loss in weight follows a fairly regular coiu'se, save on 
the last few days of each fast, none of the irregularities shown in the 
body-weights of Succi and our subject L. being apparent. 

Luciani's two experiments with dogs continued 34 and 43 days 
respectively, but still longer experiments have been made by P. B. 
Hawk, in which a dog fasted in two experiments of 117 and 104 days 
respectively. The complete results of these experiments have not yet 
been published,^ but the investigator has kindly given me the privilege 
of using certain of the data in this connection. The body-weights 
obtained during these fasts are also shown in figure 3. The amount 
of drinking water given to the dog was constant, but the animal was 
not kept in a chamber with even temperature and the other conditions 
were not so well controlled as in Luciani's experiments, as the purposes 
of the fasts were entirely different. Aside from slight fluctuations, 
however, the- curves follow a reasonably constant course. These 
curves are of particular value owing to the extraordinary length of the 
fasting periods. 

A series of observations made by Awrorow on dogs with complete 
fasting is of even more interest in studying this specific problem. 
The dogs were confined in the Pashutin respiration chamber in the 
Imperial Medical Academy in St. Petersburg, receiving neither food 
nor water. They were catheterized daily, weighed at a regular hour, 
and spent 22 or more hours out of the 24 hours in the quiet and isolation 
of the respiration chamber, during which the carbon-dioxide production 
was carefully measured. The period of fasting with the foiur dogs 
continued for 16, 44, 60, and 66 days respectively. Under these con- 
ditions one would expect a most regular progress in the metabolism, 
with constant loss of water and organic material, and changes in the 
body-weight. That this is true to a marked extent is shown from an 
examination of the three curves for the dogs which fasted the longest, 
t. 6., 44, 60, and 66 days. The striking regularity of these curves bears 
out completely Professor Luciani's view that if such experimental con- 

^Howe and Hawk, Am. Joum. Phymol., 1012, 90, p. 174; Howe, Mattill, and Hawk, Joam. 
Biol. Chem., 1912. 11, p. 103. 
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ditions can be secured in a fasting experiment, the curve will be extra- 
ordinarily regular.^ 

As an effort was nutde to seciure constant conditions in the experiment 
with our fasting subject, it was hoped that a curve approximating the 
r^^arity of the curve for Awrorow's dogs could be obtained, but an 
examination of the plotted values for the daily body-weights shows 
that this was far from being the case. It would be practically impos- 
sible to carry out a lengthy fasting experiment with a man with envi- 
ronmental conditions as constant as were those of the dogs used by 
Awrorow. We know also that the loss of material varies greatly both 
in amoimt and in kind with the progress of the fast. Thus there is 
always greater metabolism, greater activity, and a greater disintegra- 
tion of material in the first few days of fasting. As the fast progresses, 
the effect becomes more or less noticeable, and the subject becomes 
disinclined to active muscular work, thus naturally conserving his 
energy. Furthermore, human subjects, by covering themselves with 
extra clothing and preferring warm rooms, attempt to conserve their 
calorific output. 

The character of the katabolism may also vary greatly, particularly 
during the first few days of the fast, so that there is unquestionably 
a rapid depletion of the glycogen storage in the body in this period. 
The course of the curve would therefore vary according to whether the 
subject of the experiment was well nourished, poorly nourished, or 
ob^. The character of the foregoing diet may likewise play a role in 
this connection. It will be seen later, however, when a study is made of 
the gaseous metabolism during the fast, that the possibility for analys- 
ing the daily losses in a fast such as that carried out by L. are much 
greater than in any fasting experiment thus far observed with man, and 
that no mathematical relationship between the length of time of a 
human fast and the loss in body-weight can be expected. 

^The data for these curves were seoured from the large work on fasting dogs written by Professor 
Awrorow. Curves showing the percentage loss of body-weight for two of these dogs are shown on 
two lecture charts kindly given me by Professor Awrorow during my 1907 visit to St. Petersburg, 
and repiodueed in figures 46 and 46 on i>ages 366 and 367 of this report. 

While this report on the long fasting experiment made in the Nutrition Laboratory is designed 
primarily to deal only with the influence of prolonged fasting on human metabdiam, it will not 
be out of place here to empharise the fact that a colossal amount of research on fasting ittiimAl» 
has been accumulating in the laboratories in St. Petersburg for a number of years, chiefly under 
the direction of Albitsky. A considerable portion of this material was incorporated in tdie second 
volume of Pashutin's experimental pathology, of which 840 pages are devoted to the discussion 
of fasting. This material has been considered so important to workers in metabolism that it has 
been translated in the Nutrition Laboratory and typewritten copies of the translation have been 
deposited in the library of the Office of the Surgeon-General of the Aimy, in Washington, D. C, 
the John Crerar library in Chicago, Illinois, and the New York Public Library in New York City, 
the fourth copy being retained by the Nutrition Laboratory. 

In addition to this material in Pashutin's book, much of which is recorded for the first time, 
there are a number of large monographs published by Awrorow, Kartaschefsky, Albitsky, and 
Likhatcheff, which deal with the abstract problems of metaboUsm and which have been translated 
in whole or in part fw this laboratory. It is greatly to be regretted that this collection of data, 
which far exceeds both in quality and amount the total accumulation of earlier investigators on 
fasting *nim<Ja, should be so inaccessible to American, English, and Continental readers. It is 
certainly true that no one working on the gaseous metabolism of animals can at the present day 
afford to overlook this wonderful collection of Russian material. 
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TOTAL LOSS IN BODY-WEICKT. 

An examination of the data in table 2 for the subjects other than L. 
show apparent discrepancies in the initial weights and in the loss of 
weight on the first day. The exact length of the fasting period and 
the weight on the last day are also frequently doubtful. The Florence 
weights were all taken from the plates at the end of Luciani's report 
'^Fisiologia del digiuno.^' It is obviously important to note whether 
the initial weight was taken immediately after the meal or before 
the meal, or what was the condition of the alimentary tract. With 
our subject L. we believed it to be necessary to obtain an accurate 
weight at the beginning of the fast; consequently the initial weight was 
taken approximately 12 hours after the last meal, several hours after 
drinking water, and a definite time after urinating. Such precautions 
were not taken, we believe, with any of the other subjects given in 
table 2, with the possible exception of Cathcart's subject, Beauts. 

The total losses in the various fasts, particularly when computed as 
percentages of the initial weights, have certain features that are not 
without interest. For comparison we give in table 3 the total loss and 
the percentage loss for each subject at the end of 14, 16, 20, 29, 30, 31, 
and 40 days respectively (using the data recorded in table 2). Obvi- 
ously a comparison can be made for all of the subjects for only 14 days, 
with all the subjects but one for 16 days, with all the subjects but two 
for 20 days, and finally with but one subject for 40 days. At the end 
of 14 days the average percentage loss was 12.6 per cent. The lowest 
loss was with Succi, in the Rome fast, of 10.6 per cent; and the highest 
loss was 15.7 per cent with the same subject, in the Paris fast. For 

Tablb 3. — Summary of losaes of body-^weighi by fcuUng ndfjecU. 



Subject. 


14d«y8. 


16da3^ 


20dayB. 


20 days. 


30 days. 


31 days. 


40 days. 


EikM. 


Per 
cent. 


Kiloe. 


Per 

cent. 


KikM. 


Per 

cent. 


Kilos. 


Per 
cent. 


Kiloe. 


Per 
cent. 

1 


Kilos. 


Per 
cent. 


Kilos. 


Per 

osnt. 




Sued: 

Puis 

Milan... 

Floienoe. 

London.. 

NaplM.. 

Rome. . . 

Zuriofa... 
Jaoques. . . . 
V. Beauts.. 
Sofaenk 

Avence. 


7.40 

9.00 
7.70 
8.46 
7.10 
8.20 
6.00 
7.05 
7.34 
7.83 
7.50 


12.4 

15.7 
12.6 
13.3 
12.7 
12.0 
10.6 
11.1 
11.8 
11.0 
13.3 


8.38 

10.30 
8.45 
0.00 
7.70 
8.35 
7.30 
8.70 
7.03 


13.8 

16.3 
13.8 
14.2 
13.8 
13.1 
11.2 
12.1 
11.3 


0.71 

11.40 

10.15 

10.50 

0.00 

10.60 

8.60 

0.80 

8.08 


16.0 

18.1 
16.6 
16.6 
16.1 
16.7 
13.2 
13.7 
13.0 


12.54 

13.75 
12.80 
12.85 
11.50 


20.7 

21.8 
20.0 
20.3 
20.6 


12.05 

14.25 
13.10 


21.4 

22.6 
21.4 


13.25 


21.0 


























11.60 


20.8 


11.70 


21.0 


14.10 


26.3 


































10.15 


16.4 


10.32 


16.6 


















8.1 


14.4 












































12.6 




13.4 




15.6 




20.1 




20.6 




21.5 




26.8 
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16 days the average percentage loss was 13.4 per cent, the lowest again 
appearing with Succi in the Rome fast of 11.2 per cent and the highest 
16.3 per cent in the Paris fast. For 20 days the average percentage 
loss was 15.6 per cent, the lowest being with Jacques of 13 per cent, 
and the highest 18.1 per cent with Succi in the Paris fast. For 29 
days the average loss was 20.1 per cent, the lowest again being with 
Jacques of 16.4 per cent and the highest 21.8 per cent in the Paris fast 
of Succi. For 30 dajrs the average value was 20.6 per cent, the lowest 
being with Jacques, of 16.6 per cent, and the highest 22.6 per cent in the 
Paris fast of Succi. For 31 days only two experiments were com- 
parable, the percentage loss in both of these being about 21 per cent, 
while in the 4(>Klay experiment the percentage loss was 25.3 per cent. 
Of special interest is the fact that, aside from the fast with Jacques, in 
which the weights of the drinking water and urine were perhaps less 
trustworthy than in the other fasts, it can be said that at the end of 30 
days of fasting, 21.5 per cent of the initial body-weight was lost. This 
is strikingly regular in the fasts of both Succi and Levanzin. The 
maximum loss of weight recorded in any controlled fasting experiment 
with man was in the London fast with Succi, when at the end of 40 
days a loss of 25.3 per cent of the initial body-weight was shown. 

In contrast with these values foimd with man are the losses found 
with animals, when the degree of emaciation has been carried to an 
extreme and, indeed, in some instances to the point of death. In 
Hawk's first fasting experiment, in which the dog fasted 117 days, 
62.9 per cent of the initial body-weight was lost. The dog recovered, 
was fed, and later underwent a second fast of 104 days, in which he 
lost 52.5 per cent of the initial body-weight and then suddenly died. 
Hawk's dog lived in the laboratory and was given a definite amount of 
water, but Awrorow's dogs received neither food nor water, and the 
fasting was carried to the point of death. With dog No. 2 the fast 
lasted 44 days, with a loss of 55 per cent of the ioitial body-weight, 
^th dog No. 3 the fast continued 60 days, with a loss of 61.6 per cent, 
while with dog No. 4 the fast was 66 days in length, with a loss of 62.0 
per cent of the initial body-weight. Still other values were obtained 
by Luciani with the two dogs which fasted under special experimental 
conditions. As shown in his curve,^ the dog P lost 43.5 per cent of his 
initial body-weight in a 43-day fast, while the dog P' lost 45.5 per cent 
in a 34-day fast. 

Incidentally it should be mentioned that Gayer, in his 30-day fast in 
New York in 1912, was said to have lost 17.4 per cent of his initial 
weight of 210 pounds (95.3 kilograms), while Penny, in his self-con- 
trolled fast of 30 days, lost 19 per cent of his initial body-weight of 
137.5 pounds (62.4 kilograms). While both these values are somewhat 

^Lofiiaoi* Das Hungem, Hamburg and Leipoio, 1890, plate n. See alao this publioation, fig. 
3, p. 77. 
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less than the average loss found with L. and Succi, they are sufficiently 
close to imply that in all probability no measurable amounts of food 
were taken during these two uncontrolled fasts. 

ANALYSIS OF LOSSES IN BODY-WEIGHT. 

An analysis of the factors influencing the body-weight shows that 
there may be a retention of water in the body due to the drinking of 
more water than is excreted in the urine; a loss due to feces; a regular 
loss due to the oxidation of organized material, the carbon burning 
to carbon dioxide and the hydrogen to water ; and a further loss of solids 
in the urine. The amount of organized material oxidized in the body 
will be influenced in large part by the muscular activity of the subject, 
and if the activity is constant, the loss due to oxidation will progress in 
a reasonably regular manner. 

Considering the body as a living organism, therefore, we see that in 
a fasting experiment the intake consists of drinking water and oxygen 
from the air. The output consists of water-vapor and carbon dioxide 
given off from the lungs and skin and the urine and feces excreted. 
In this particular fast, however, the subject did not defecate during the 
experiment. 

The water vaporized from the lungs and the skin and given off in the 
urine undoubtedly contains a large amount of preformed water which 
was taken with the water drunk each day. It also contains water 
which has been stored in the body and is given off as a result of the 
breaking down of the protein, i. e., muscular tissue. There is likewise 
a small amount of water due to the combustion of the organic hydrogen 
of the body with the oxygen taken from the air. Without estimations 
of the carbon-dioxide excretion, there are at present no known means of 
satisfactorily computing these separate factors in the measurement of 
the water output. When it is possible to have the subject live the 
entire time inside the respiration chamber, as was done in the experi- 
ments at Wesleyan University,^ the complete income and outgo may 
be determined, including the income of oxygen and water and the out- 
put of carbon dioxide, water-vapor, water in urine, solids in urine, and 
an analysis of the solids. An approximate apportionment may then 
be made of the water leaving the body as oxidized organic hydrogen 
and as preformed water in the body. This has already been done 
for the 7-day experiment reported in the earlier publication.* From 
the computed amounts of carbon dioxide excreted and the probable 
organic hydrogen oxidized, a similar apportionment of the water loss 
has been made for this experiment (see page 407 of this report). 

Inasmuch as the body consists in large part of water — some 60 per 
cent or more — ^it will be seen that there may be an addition to or loss 

'Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1007. 
^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1907, p. 460. 
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from the storage of water in the body, as, for instance, 200 grams, 
without materially affecting the total perc^itage of water. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that the changes in weight noted from day to day with 
a fasting subject have only an indirect and passing influence. 

INSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION. 

In the long fasting experiment with L., the subject was not kept 
inside the respiration chamber for the entire time of the fast, so that the 
complete output of water-vapor was not determined. On the other 
hand, a study of the so-called '^ insensible perspiration, '' which has been 
of great interest ever since the days of Sanctc»ius, shows some facts of 
value. 

The body loses in weight regularly as a result of the elimination of 
carbon dioxide and water-vapor. It loses weight spasmodically by 
the passing of urine and it gains in weight spasmodically by the drink- 
ing of water. By correcting for the amount of water taken and the 
weight of urine passed, the degree of insensible loss, or the '^ insensible 
perspiration," may be accurately calculated. This has been done in 
table 4, which gives for each day of the fast the loss of body-weight 
in grams, the weight of the urine passed, the weight of the drinking 
water taken, and the insensible perspiration. The excretion of urine 
was always less than the amount of the drinking water with one excep- 
tion, that of April 29-^0. The insensible perspiration is therefore 
readily obtained by finding the difference between the amoimt of water 
taken and the weight of urine excreted and adding it to the observed 
loss in body-weight. 

A fact of special interest in this connection is that while the losses 
in body-weight fluctuate considerably, the losses as shown by the insen- 
sible perspiration are reasonably regular, the lowest being 371 grains 
on May 3-4; after the first 10 days, the highest value was 601 grams on 
April 25-^26. TheoreticaUy this insensible perspiration should give us 
a reasonable clue to the progress of the fast and should be an index of 
the loss of water and carbon dioxide. On the other hand, while the loss 
of preformed water is a real quantitative loss, the carbon dioxide and 
water of oxidation are not, as they are in large part made up of oxygen 
which is taken from the air. 

In the later part of the fast it will be seen, from table 4, that this man 
had on the average an insensible perspiration of not far from 20 grams 
per hour. The insensible perspiration of the subjects in the fasts 
described in the earlier publication, particularly S. A. B., was inad- 
vertently not reported. Subsequently, Benedict and Carpenter,^ in 
discussing the metabolism of healthy men, computed the insensible 
perspiration of all of the fasting subjects. From their figures it will 
be seen that the fasting subject 8. A. B., who spent 24 hours of each day 

^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 126, 1010, p. 114. 
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inside the respiration chamber, had an insensible perspiration of not 
far from 25 to 27 grams per hour. When it is considered that this 
represents the first 6 to 7 days of fasting, it will be seen that the results 
obtained for L. are quite in accordance with those secured with the 
earlier subject, in that they indicate a distinct tendency for the insen- 
sible perspiration to decrease as the fast progressed. It should be 

Table 4. — In9en9ibU penpiratian during fasting experiment with subject L, 



Date. 


Day of 


Loss of 


Urine. 


Drinking 


Insensible perspiration. 






fast. 


body-weight. 


water. 


Per 24 hours 
a+(c-b). 


Per hour. 






A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


1912. 




QTOItM, 


grams. 


grams. 


grams. 


grams. 


Apr. 14-15 


1st. . • . 


1040 


674 


720 


1086 


45 


15-16 


2d 


920 


482 


750 


1188 


50 


16-17 


3d 


890 


581 


750 


1059 


44 


17-18 


4th. .. . 


760 


731 


750 


779 


32 


18-19 


5th.... 


660 


683 


750 


727 


30 


lfr-20 


6th. .. . 


480 


624 


750 


606 


25 


20-21 


7th. .. . 


390 


537 


750 


603 


25 


21-22 


8th.... 


420 


601 


750 


569 


24 


22-23 


9th 


450 


622 


750 


578 


24 


2»-24 


10th.... 


500 


578 


750 


672 


28 


84-26 


nth.... 


250 


577 


900 


573 


24 


25-26 


12th.... 


320 


529 


900 


691 


29 


26-27 


13th 


110 


574 


900 


436 


18 


27-28 


14th.... 


300 


660 


900 


540 


23 


28-29 


15th.... 


310 


768 


900 


442 


18 


29-30 


16th.... 


580 


902 


900 


578 


24 


Apr. 30-Bifay 1 . . 


17th. . . . 


470 


861 


900 


509 


21 


May 1-2 


18th.... 


290 


669 


900 


521 


22 


2-3 


19th.... 


390 


740 


900 


550 


23 


3-4 


20th.... 


180 


709 


900 


371 


15 


4-n6 


2lBt 


440 


717 


900 


623 


26 


6-6 


22d 


360 


795 


900 


466 


19 


6-7 


23d 


170 


566 


900 


504 


21 


7-8 


24Ui.... 


340 


760 


900 


480 


20 


8-9 


26th.... 


290 


722 


900 


468 


19 


9-10 


26th.... 


310 


737 


900 


473 


20 


10-11 


27th.... 


320 


663 


900 


557 


23 


11-12 


28th.... 


240 


663 


900 


477 


20 


12-13 


29th.... 


360 


706 


900 


554 


23 


13-14 


30th.... 


410 


780 


900 


530 


22 


14-15 


3l8t 


300 


575 


900 


625 


26 



borne m mmd, however, m making any comparisons between the results 
obtained in these two fasting experiments, that while the subject 
S. A. B. remained in a respiration chamber the whole period of the fast 
and consequently had an approximately constant temperature envir- 
onment and minimum muscular activity, the subject L. was not in a 
respiration chamber, but was for certain days partially naked for some 
time while being photographed, measured, or clinically examined, 
occasionally had a bath, and several times went out for a carriage 
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drive. His temperature environment and muscular activity were 
therefore more variable than those of the subject of the earlier fasting 
experiment. 

An exact explanation of the variations in the insensible perspiration 
from day to day is diflScult, particularly for those of May 3-4 and 4-6, 
when the lowest value of the fast was found on the day before a very 
much higher value was found. It is always possible that there may 
have been an error in the weighing, but on the other hand these weigh- 
ings were very carefully made and recorded. Furthermore, an attempt 
to explain the variations on accoimt of a difference in the activity is 
somewhat difficult, since the subject had a drive on May 3-4 and a bath 
and drive on May 4-6, and on other days when he was given a carriage 
ride the insensible perspiration was much greater than on May 3-4. 
It is obvious, therefore, that these figures should not be considered 
individually, but only as a general picture, this showing that the insen- 
sible perspiration had a tendency to decrease as the fast progressed. 
The increased value for May 14-15 may without doubt be explained 
by the fact that this being the last day of the fast, there was much 
greater excitement and muscular activity on the pajii of the subject. 
On this day he talked vigorously to a group of medical men for some 
40 or 50 minutes; on this day, also, he was nude for a time while photo- 
graphs were being taken and during a series of physical measurements. 
Considering the values generally, however, it will be seen that the insen- 
sible perspiration is a far more scientific basis for estimating the loss of 
body-substance during a fast than is the mere record of body-weight, 
which considers neither fluctuations in drinking water nor the volume 
of urine passed. 

DRINKING WATER. 

The intake of a fasting man is confined to water and oxygen of the 
air. Of these the water may be readily measured. Such measure- 
ments are of great importance in intelligently interpreting the losses 
in weight from day to day. Accordingly special care was taken to 
insure accurate records of the water consumed. 

The selection of the kind and amount of drinking water for use in a 
long fast is by no means simple. On the one hand, there is the belief 
that distilled water is dangerous in that it washes out the salts from the 
body, while on the other there is the fact that in many fasts the subjects 
took either ordinary tap water or, as in Succi's fasto, various alkaline 
or spring waters containing large amounts of salts, sometimes of a 
distinctly purgative character. It has been believed by some that 
these mineral waters have an actual nutritive value due to the salts 
contained in them, if not to the organic matters. Furthermore, the sup- 
position is reasonable that the salts interfere seriously with the mineral 
metabolism, and it is obviously impossible in a metabolism experiment 
to make an intelligent study of the output of sulphur, phosphorus, or 
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chkaine in the urine if at the same time the subject is taking a large 
amount of water containing sulphates, phosphates, or chlorides. 

In the fasting experiments at Wealeyan University, one of the 
subjects, S. A. B., preferred distilled water.^ Smilarly Penny^ records 
that he used only distilled water during his fart. Our subject, L., 
himself suggested that he be given distilled water during the fast, as 
otherwise it might be said that tap water was either not pure or con- 
tained mineral or organic matters which would contribute to his sus- 
tenance. Although an experiment in which the man used distiUed 
water only was somewhat unusual, the desirability of being able to 
study the mineral metabolism without the conflicting factor of the 
ingestion of salts was, of course, apparent and airangements were 
therefore made for supplying L. with distilled water throughout the fast. 

Dr. E. P. Cathcart was at this time a Research Associate of the 
Nutrition Laboratory and advised that L. be given a constant amount 
of drinking water each day, since in his observations on Beauts he had 
experienced considerable difficulty with the volumes of the urine. 
Our subject was first given 1,000 c.c. of distilled water, but was able 
to take but 720 c.c. on the first day. L. then suggested that he be 
given only 750 c.c. This amoimt was continued for a number of days, 
when it was increased to 900 c.c, at which volume it continued through- 
out the remaining days of the fast. 

The amount of water taken each day by the subject is given in 
table 4. Since the body excretes so large an amount of water, it is 
perhaps somewhat unfortunate that the volume taken by the subject 
was not constant for the whole period of the fast, although it is much 
more nearly uniform than in any long fast heretofore reported. In any 
discussion of the body-weight or the volume of urine, it is obviously 
necessary to consider these fluctuations in the intake of water. 

The subject was very inconsistent in his comments regarding the 
water. On some days he said it was very good, but on other days 
considered it to be very bad, although exactly the same amount was 
given him and from the same glass carboy. On some days, also, he 
found the amount given him was not enough and again not infrequently 
complained that he was given too much water. He recognized the 
importance, however, of maintaimng the volume of urine so that a large 
number of analyses could be made. 

The daily allotment of distilled water was supplied to the subject in 
a bottle and from this he poured out the amount desired. Early in the 
fast he found that it was desirable to drink as large a portion of water 
as possible dining the first part of the day, so that it would not be neces- 
sary for him to urinate during the night. The records show that he rarely 
urinated during the night. Furthermore, as in the later part of the 



! ^Benedict, Carnegie Inat. Wash. Pub. No. 77, 1907. pp. 136 and 140. 

*Penny, British Med. Journal, 1009, p. 1414. 
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fast he divided the urine into day and night periods, it provided a 
particularly satisfactory method for studying the constituents of the 
urine separately for these periods. Usually the last of the water was 
taken a short time before the subject entered the bed calorimeter for 
the night experiment. 

At the end of the first 10 days of the fast, during which L. had taken 
but 750 c.c. of water daily, the attending physician, Dr. H. W. Groodall, 
expressed the opinion that there was a distinct phjrsiological need of 
water in the body. The lips of the subject were parched, his skin was 
dry, and dandruff appeared. At Dr. Goodall's suggestion, L. was 
prevailed upon to increase the amount of drinking water to 900 c.c. 
daily. Two days later he reported to Dr. Goodall that for the first 
time he felt thirst. Unfortunately some of the statements of the 
subject were so inconsistent at this time that it is difficult to say 
whether or not there was a physiological need for water which was not 
felt by the subject but which was observed by the physician. 

Aside from the objective indications noted by Dr. Goodall, the need 
for water in the body may be inferred, though not scientifically proved, 
by the figures given in table 4, the difference between the water taken 
and the urine excreted being considerably increased when the water 
intake was changed from 750 c.c. to 900 c.c. The subject had pre- 
viously excreted in the urine about 600 c.c. of water daily, but when 
the intake of water was increased, the amount given off in the urine was 
actually decreased for several days, so that an average of over 340 c.c. 
of water was retained per day for three days. This increase in the 
difference between the water taken and urine excreted would imply a 
distinct physiological need, since in the earlier experiments at Wesleyan 
University, in which the subjects fasted for a (Sorter period and the 
intake of water fluctuated widely, the variations in the amount of the 
urine followed very closely the variations in the amount of water 
ingested by the subject. 

Finally, it is significant that at no time was there any indication of a 
toxic effect in using distilled water, and we are able to sustain the con- 
tention of Winckler^ that distilled water is without deleterious effect. 

^Winokler, Zettsohr. f . diat. u. physikal. Therapie, 1905, 8, p. 667. 



BODY-TEMPERATURE. 

The profound alterations in metabolism in the body of a fasting man 
would lead one to expect some disturbance between thermogenesis and 
thermolysis. Body-temperature, which is the index of the resultant 
of these two factors, may obviously be afifected by the disturbance of 
either. If there is a decrease in thermogenesis with no change in the 
thermolysis, there will be a fall in body-temperature. Conversely, if 
there is an increase in thermolysis with constancy of thermogenesis, 
there will again be a fall in temperature. 

In this laboratory body-temperature measurements have a dual 
significance: first, the value p^r se of the actual fluctuation, which indi- 
cates a disturbance in the relationship between thermolysis and thermo- 
genesis, and second, the importa,nce of knowing body-temperature 
changes for the accurate computation of the heat production in the 
body. To determine the heat production it is not suflicient simply 
to measure the heat radiated from the body and to add to this value 
the heat of vaporization of water, for if in a given experimental period 
the body-temperature has decreased, there has been a loss of heat from 
the body unaccompanied by a production; hence the heat production 
is measured only after correcting for the body-temperature changes. 
In the series of body-temi>erature measurements in the short fasts at 
Wesleyan University, the average body-temperatiure did not alter 
noticeably, although there was distinct evidence of a flattening out of 
the ciu*ve showing the daily rhythm. In the prolonged fasting experi- 
ment with our subject L., we attempted to measure with the greatest 
degree of refinement all the factors. It seemed important, therefore, 
that frequent and careful records of the body-temperature should be 
made in coimection with this fasting observation. 

The subject of body-temperature has been given special attention 
in this laboratory for a considerable period, and a year previous to this 
fasting experiment an extensive study of the fluctuations of the tem- 
perature in the various parts of the hmnan body was reported.^ As a 
result of this research, it became evident that the only suitable place 
for measuring body-temperature is deep in the body trunk, preferably 
in the rectum. The identical apparatus used in the study referred to 
was available for this fasting experiment and consequently body-tem- 
perature measurements were secured as frequently as possible. A 
detailed description of this apparatus and the tests made with it were 
published in the report cited. Briefly, the apparatus consists of a 
thermal element which is inserted about 7 cm. in the rectum, this 
thermal element being connected with another thermal junction in a 
constant-temperature bath. By means of this apparatus, it is possible 

^Benediot and Slack, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 155, 1911. 
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to determine the rectal temperature of a subject within O.OIX., and 
records can be made as frequently as desired. 

Records of the rectal temperatmre were obtained nearly every night 
while the subject was in the calorimeter chamber, the junction being 
inserted in the rectum of the subject, connections made with the binding 
posts inside the chamber, and observations taken on an average of 
every 15 minutes throughout the night. On some nights records were 
taken every 5 or 6 minutes. Observations were also made at various 
times during the day and on at least two days continuous records were 
secured for nearly the whole day-period. The apparatus was frequently 
controlled by comparison with a standard thermometer, so we believe 
that these observations represent the absolute temperatiu^ changes 
of this individual. 

As in most of the measurements taken during the fast, the subject 
cooperated heartily in these body-temperature observations. After 
the first night, and, in fact, after the thermometer had been inserted 
a few moments, he e:q>erienced no particular difficulty and expressed 
himself as being very much pleased that this routine gave him no dis- 
comfort. It is clear that the use of the thermometer did not interfere 
in the slightest with his sleeping. The observations were therefore made 
under normal conditions, so far as it was possible to control them. 

The body-temperature measurements made in this fasting experi- 
ment may be considered in two ways: first, as to the alteration in the 
regular rh3rthm of the temperature as the fast progressed, and second, 
as to the effect of the fast upon the average of the temperature meas- 
urements. 

CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE RHYTHM. 

In order to study the first of these problems, namely, the changes in 
the temperature rhythm, curves have been plotted giving the tempera- 
ture values for the period beginning about 8 p.m. and ending about 10 
a. m. the following day. During this time the subject was in the 
calorimeter chamber from 8 p. m. \mtil about 8 a. m., and then, without 
leaving the bed, he was withdrawn from the apparatus and was for the 
next two hours the subject of the morning respiration experiments. 
Accordingly, he was lying on the same bed in the same position for 
the entire time, the only change being that in the last two hours he 
was in the calorimeter room instead of inside the calorimeter chamber. 
Since the temperature of the calorimeter laboratory was essentially that 
of the respiration chamber, there was practically no alteration in the 
temperature environment throughout the whole period covered by the 
observations shown by the curve. 

It is, furthermore, of value to note that this period includes what is 
normally foimd to be the maximum diurnal change, for with normal 
individuals it has been shown that the lowest temperatures are found 
about 3 a. m. and the highest about 5 p. m. From 5 p. m. until 
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about 11 p. m., or until bedtime, the temperature usually remains 
approximately constant. The temperature, as a rule, falls rather 
rapidly after one goes to bed, reaching the minimuin about 2 or 3 
a. m. With the fasting subject, the maximum temperature undoubt- 
edly was reached prior to his entering the chamber at 8 p. m., as he 
usually lay on the couch for an hour or more previous to that time. 
The body-temperature was unquestionably falling continuously during 
this preliminary period, so that the range for the night would be some* 
what less than the actual daily range. 
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Fig. 4. — ^Body-temperature curves during the night and early morning 
for the second and fourth to eighth days of fast. 
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The temperattire curves for the period from 8 p. m. to about 10 a. m. 
for every day of the experiment, with but three exceptions, are given 
in %ure8 4 to 8. In order to save space, it has been necessary to plot 
the curves in pairs, but the observations are of such interest that it 
appeaoi imwise to plot them in larger groups. The day of the fast is 
indicated by a niunber in a circle on each curve. It can be seen that the 
general trend of the curves remains essentially the same throughout the 
entire fast. There is a noticeable fall in the evening, the minimnn^ 
being reached not far from 3 or 4 a. m. This is followed almost inva- 
riably by a distinct rise, which continues until the end of the record. 




Fko. 6. — ^Bods^tamperfttimt ounret during the nii^t and Mriy moniiut 
for Um ninth to tho rizteenth dnjM ot f Mt. 
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(ffiSERVATl(»4S OF THE BtSY-TEMPERATlAlE IN THE NIGHT PERIOD. 
AVERAGE BODY-TEMFERATDRB. 

The g^reatest intereat, at least to the clmician, lies not in the course 
of the temperatuie curve throughout the night, but in the average ton- 
perature values as the fast progresses. These are recorded in table 
5 (page 95) for nearly every night of the fasting experiment, only the 
time that the subject was inside the bed calorimeter being includedinthe 
vahiee. These av^'agee were taken directly from plotted ciirvea and, 
except in the values for the tenth to the fourteenth nighto of the fast. 
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show a genial tendency for the temperature to remain reasonably 
constant up to the seventeenth night of fasting. The temperature then 
fluctuated, falling as low as 35.88^ C. on the twenty-fourth night of 
fasting and rising as high as 36.37^ C. on the twenty-eighth night of the 
fast. The maximum average value for the body-temperature observed 
in any night during the fast was 36.85° C. on the twelfth night and the 
minimum value was 35.88° C. on the twenty-fourth night. On the 
last night of the fast^ the average body-temperature was 36.14° C. 
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Fio. 7.— -Body-tampcrature ourv«s during the nii^t and early motninc for twenty-tbiid to 

twenty^ninth days of faat. 
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With the reBumption of food the average temp^Bture moreased on 
Maylfr-17 to 36.79*^ C. and on May 17-18 to 37. 5S^ C. 

RANGE IN BODY-TEMPERATURE. 

The maximtiin and minimum temperatures and the range in the 
temperature for each ni^t are likewise recorded in table 5. The maxi- 
mum temperature observed on any fasting night was 37.45^ C. on the 
fifth night; the minimum temperature was 35.61^ C. on the twenty- 
second and twenty-third nights. The difference between the TniniTnnm 
and maximum values^ or the range in temperature, is also recorded in 
table 5. The average range was not far from 0.90^ C. The maximum 
range, 1.27^ C, was observed on the fifth night of fasting; the minimum 
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Fio. 8. — ^Body-temperature ciirves during the nigfat and early morning for thirtieth and thirty-first 

days of fast and second and third days with food. 
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range was 0.50^ C. on the twelfth night of the fast. It is important to 
note, however, that the variations in the range have not even the 
semblance of regularity. 

OBSERVATIONS OF THE BODY-TEMPERATURE IN THE DAY PERIOD. 

On two days (May 7--8 and May 8-9) the body-temperature was 
measured almost continuously throughout the entire 24 hours. Curves 
showing the fluctuations in body-temperature on these days are given 



Tabud B,^^Body4tmp»ntm$ (rectal) o/ tutted L. during ^aepe rim mi U in th9 bed 

calorimeUr al night 



Date. 


Day of 
fast.^ 


Max. 


Min. 


Range. 


Average. 


Obeervation 
at 7 a.i&. 


1912. 




•c. 


•c. 


•c. 


•c. 


•c. 


Apr. 16-16 


2d 


36.92 


36.97 


0.96 


36.41 


36.44 


17-18 


4th. .. . 


37.23 


36.01 


1.22 


36.66 


36.36 


18-19 


6tli. . . . 


37.46 


36.18 


1.27 


36.68 


36.60 


19-20 


6tli. . . . 


36.86 


36.14 


.71 


36.44 


36.42 


20-21 


7th. .. . 


36.74 


36.18 


.66 


36.42 


36.28 


21-22 


8th. .. . 


37.17 


36.26 


.92 


36.66 


36.63 


22-23 


9th.... 


37.12 


36.11 


1.01 


36.60 


36.41 


28-24 


10th.... 


36.96 


36.39 


.67 


36.64 


36.66 


24-25 


11th.... 


37.28 


36.62 


.76 


36.80 


36.64 


26-26 


12th.... 


37.19 


36.69 


.60 


36.86 


36.81 


26-27 


13th.... 


37.04 


36.13 


.91 


36.62 


36.63 


27-28 


14th.... 


36.60 


36.99 


.61 


36.30 


36.28 


28-29 


16th.... 


36.96 


36.11 


.84 


36.43 


36.64 


29-30 


16th.... 


36.92 


36.16 


.76 


36.40 


36.31 


Apr. 80-May 1... 


17th.... 


37.06 


36.04 


1.01 


36.42 


36.46 


M«y 1-2 


18th.... 


36.96 


36.97 


.98 


36.30 


36.31 


2-3 


19th.... 


36.86 


36.82 


1.04 


36.21 


36.40 


3-4 


20th.... 


36.88 


36.19 


.69 


36.61 


36.61 


4^ 


21tt 


36.96 


36.70 


1.26 


36.12 


36.04 


6-6 


22d 


36.67 


36.61 


1.06 


36.10 


36.31 


6-7 


33d 


36.48 


86.61 


.87 


86.98 


36.84 


7-8 


24th.... 


36.38 


36.68 


.70 


36.88 


36.78 


8-9 


26th.... 


37.00 


36.99 


1.01 


36.31 


36.36 


10-11 


27th.... 


86.27 


36.76 


.61 


86.08 


36.98 


11-12 


28th. . . . 


36.69 


36.04 


.66 


86.37 


36.10 


12-13 


29th.... 


36.76 


36.92 


.83 


36.23 


36.92 


13-14 


80th.... 


36.67 


36.79 


.78 


36.06 


36.94 


14-16 


3lBt 


36.74 


36.74 


1.00 


36.14 


36.96 


16-17 




37.16 
37.78 


36.60 
37.40 


.66 
.38 


36.79 
37.68 


36.68 
•87.68 


17*18^ 









*For the dnrat&on of the period during which these obeenrations were made, see table 44. 
The maximum temperature on thie night was obeerved near the end of the calorimeter period. 
This observation was obtained diuring the morning rsm^ration experiment, the subject lying 
oo the oouch after leaving the cal<mmeter. 

in figure 9. - These curves, which were obtained on the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth days of the fasting experiment, show that even late 
in the fast there was a very large diurnal variation. 

It has been stated that the range in temperature during the night 
was not a criterion of the probable total range throughout the 24-hour 
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day, for before the night observation began the subject had been in a 
condition of rest for one or more hours. On these two days the maxi- 
mum temperature observations occurred during the dasrtime, as, for 
instance, on May 7-8, when the maximum temperature observed was 
37.10^ C. at about 5 p. m., the normal hour of the day. The minimum 
record was 35.68^ C. at 4 a. m., the entire range being 1.42^ C, a value 
exceeding any range given in table 6. Similarly on May 8-9, the high- 
est temperature recorded was in the daytime at about 12'' 15"" p. m., 
when a temperature of 37.51^ C. was recorded. The minimum value 
was 35.99" C, at 2^ 40" a. m. Thus the range was 1.52'' C, exceeding 
even that of the preceding day. These curves give a general picture 
of what was probably the average daily course of the body-temperature 
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Feo. 0. — ^Body-temperature ouires for I4>pn>zimatel7 24 houn on twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth days of fast. 

of this subject throughout the 31 days of fasting. Here, again, there is a 
distinct tendency for the maximum temperatxu^ to appear in the late 
afternoon and the minimum temperature in the early morning, this not 
being affected by many days of fasting. 

On three other days, body-temperature records were obtained for a 
part of the morning. On May 1 and 4, observations were made diuing 
respiration experiments in which L. was sitting up and writing. (See 
plate 1, fig. B.) These values are given in figure 10. This experiment 
followed the regular morning respiration experiment, in which the 
subject lay upon a couch; the observations recorded for the lying 
position are also given in figure 10 for comparison. Of particular 
interest is the fact that the change in position from lying to sitting 
did not greatly alter the rate of the morning rise in temperature. 

On May 15, when the subject first began to eat, the observations 
commenced shortly after the end of the regular respiration experiment 
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and continued until noon. During this time the subject was sitting up 
and eating. The curve given in figure 11 for botii the respiration 
experiment and the eating period shows that when the subject was 
sitting and eating the ascent is somewhat more noticeable than in the 
lying period, but it is evident that even eating after a 31-day fast did 
not materially disturb the course of the rectal temperature curve. 

CONSTANCY IN BODY-TEMPERATURE AT A GIVEN HOUR. 

Since at 7 a. m. the subject had been living under constant conditions 
of quiet and rest inside the chamber for 8 or 10 hours, a comparison 
may be made of the values for the body-temperature obtained at this 
time from day to day. This comparison is the more important since 
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in many fasts the body-temi)erature measurements are made but onee 
each day and usually at a given hour. Accordingly, in table 5 the 
temperature records obtained at or near 7 a. m. have been given for 
each day. In general, the variations in the temperature at 7 a. m. are 
not markedly different from the variations in the average temperature 
throughout the night, since the maximiun and minimum records for 
this time were found on the same days as the maximum and ininiTmim 
average temperatures. The maximum value found at 7 a. m. was 
36.81^ C, at the end of the twelfth night of fasting, and the Tninimnfn 
value 35.78^ C, at the end of the twenty-fourth night of fasting. No 
uniformity in the values is apparent. 

With the fluctuations in the body-temperature varying as they do 
it will be seen that the difficulties in securing an average temperature 
throughout the fasting period by means of one or two observations 
during the day have been overlooked. Only by securing average values 
throughout the entire night or throughout several hours at approxi- 
mately the same time each day can a true picture of the average temper- 
ature change of the body as affected by inanition be secured. 

The well-known influence of muscular activity on body-temperature 
makes it the more regrettable that certain experiments with muscular 
activity could not have been carried out with this subject, as the effect 
of a moderate amount of muscular exercise upon the temperatxu^ regu- 
lation as the fast progressed would have great theoretical interest. 
This is one of the problems that should certainly be studied in any 
subsequent fasting experiment. 

The observations of body-temperature on other fasting individuals 
have frequently been made without reference to the preceding muscular 
activity orthegeneral condition of thesubject. Obviously those made in 
the morning, just before the subject rises, have by far the greatest value. 
It is a characteristic of practicidly all the fasts heretofore reported — ^in 
which the temperature observations have been made for the most part 
in the axilla or in the mouth (both localities imsuited for physiological 
experiments) — ^that there has not been sufficient disturbance in the 
temperature regulation to be recorded by this method of thermometry. 



PULSE-RATE. 

In practically all of the fasting experiments with which we are 
familiar, the method of taking the pulse-rate from the radial lEurtery haa 
been used. In the fasting experiments made at Wesleyan University, 
in which the subject remained in the calorimeter during the whole 
period, it was at first necessary to rely upon the subject's own obser- 
vations of the radial pulse. This method was by no means ideal and, 
in a later series of 2-day fasting experiments with seven individuals, 
the method was improved upon, in that a small tube-pneimiograph was 
placed about the chest. The pulse-beats were thus superimposed upon 
the respiration movements of the tambour and could be counted by an 
observer outside of the chamber. 

The striking relationship between pulse-rate and metabolism, which 
has been regularly noted in this laboratory for many years, not only 
with men but with animals and more recently with infants, led us to be 
especially interested in the pulse-rate of our fasting subject. For a 
study of the pulse-rate during the fasting experiments, it was necessary 
to select a method by which continuous records could be made, as the 
pulse-rate gives a reasonably accurate index of the metabolism at the 
time the pulse record is made. The method of recording the pulse-rate 
from the radial artery, either by an observer or by the subject himself, 
has distinct disadvantages in that the knowledge that the observation 
is being made has a psychical influence which is undesirable. Con- 
tinuous records, therefore, could not be obtained by this method. 
Furthermore, while the pneumograph method may properly be used 
in a short experiment, its use in a long-continued experiment is objec- 
tionable. The wearing of the pneumograph for a considerable period 
of time may cause the subject much discomfort, as the traction becomes 
wearisome, and if he changes his position during the experiment mside 
the calorimeter the pneumograph may possibly press into the flesh and 
be somewhat painful. The transmission tube may also become twisted 
and thus interrupt the record. 

It was hoped that this continuous record of the pulse-rate could be 
obtained by photographic registration with the string galvanometer, 
but although Professor W. B. Cannon kindly loaned us the string gal- 
vanometer belonging to the Harvard Medicsd School, it was impossible 
to install and test it suitably in time for its use in this experiment. 
In otir previous experimenting we had found it advantageous to fasten 
the bell of a Bowles stethoscope over the apex beat of the heart and by 
using long transmission tubes very satisfactory counts of the pulse-rate 
were obtained. Accordingly, since records could not be made by 
photographic re^stration, the stethoscope was used for nearly all of the 
observations in this fasting experiment. The stethoscope is much less 
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disturbing to the subject than feeling of the radial pulse, but a few 
additional records were obtained by the latter method. In the later 
days of the fast, when the apex beat of the heart became fainter, it was 
occasionally necessary for the observer in the respiration experiments 
to note the pulsations of the carotid artery. 

The pulse-rate records may be classed in two groups. The first in- 
cludes a large number of perfectly comparable observations : those made 
throughout the night, while the subject was inside the bed calorimeter, 
and those during the 1^ or 2 hours of the morning respiration experiment. 
Usually the period of continuous observation extended from 8 p. m. to 
d^ 30^ or 10 a. m. ; during this time the subject was lying quietly upon 
a couch. These records were made regularly every day of the fast. 

While the subject was in the bed calorimeter, the records were made 
by the regular chemical assistant as often as possible, the frequency of 
the observations obviously depending somewhat upon his other duties. 
Occasionally when the subject moved inside the calorimeter, so as to 
slightly displace the bell of the stethoscope, the pulse beats could not 
be heard and there would consequently be a break in the records until 
the subject again changed his position so as to bring the bell to its 
former location. During the morning respiration experiment a special 
observer was detailed to coxmt the pulse-rate continuously throughout 
the whole period. (See plate 2, figure C, page 19). 

The second group of observations consists of those taken at various 
times throughout the day, a part of which were continuous, while others 
were individual records. This group includes the observations in the 
miscellaneous respiration experiments, such as those made in the even- 
ing before the subject entered the bed calorimeter, while the subject was 
writing, or when he was breathing an oxygen-rich atmosphere. During 
the latter part of the fast, the pulse-rate was also recorded twice when 
the daily record of the blood pressure was taken, and occasionally when 
other special tests were made. At times the subject wore the stetho- 
scope throughout the whole day, so that the observations were more or 
less continuous for the 24 hours. On the days when the continuous 
observations were made, the subject was followed by an assistant who 
kept out of sight but made the records regularly and also noted the 
changes in body-position. These records were frequently verified by 
a second observer. 

RECORDS OF PULSE-RATE OBTAINED IN EARUER FASTING EXPERIMENTS. 

Before giving the records of the pulse-rate obtained in the fasting 
experiment with L., it will be of interest to cite those secured in fasting 
experiments made by other investigators. In discussing such obser- 
vations, two essentially difTerent comparisons can be made, first, the 
influence of a prolonged fast upon the pulse-rate determined under any 
given conditions, and second, the variations in pulse-rate incidental to 
the changes in position or mental activity. Usually in fasting experi- 
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ments observers have contented themselves with taking the morning 
pulse-rate and occasionally the evening pulse-rate. No particular em- 
phasis has been placed upon these individual observations, aside from 
the general fact that the pulse may have altered as the fast progressed. 
Not recognizing the great significance of the pulse-rate in relation to the 
metabolism, experimenters have not ordinarily taken especial precau- 
tions (as did Luciani) to keep the subject lying quietly while the pulse- 
rate was being observed and, indeed, for some time previous to the 
observation. This probably explains difficulties found in comparing 
the records, in that some observers note a continually decreasing pulse- 
rate during the fast, while others find marked irregularities. As would 
be expected, the more recent observations take into account the factors 
infiuencing the pulse-rate and the records are thus more trustworthy. 

Of the pulse records obtained in Tanner's fast, we have been able to 
find only those given in the British Medical Journal.^ On the thirty- 
seventh day of this fast, the pulse, respiration, and temperature are 
reported as having been '^ normal." On the twenty-fifth day the pulse* 
rate is given as 75, the respiration as 15, and the temperature of the 
mouth as 98.4'' F. (36.89'' C). On the thirtieth day the pulse-rate was 
reported as 84 and slightly more regular, the temperature as 98.8^^ F. 
(37.11'' C), and the respiration as 14, with the general statement that 
he was weaker than on any previous day. '' On the twenty-ninth day, 
two of the experts attending him reported that there was no material 
alteration in the vascular pressure indicated by the heart's impulse, 
while its volume was scarcely less than in health." 

Paton and Stockman' report that the pulse-rate of their subject 
averaged between 50 and 60 and the respiration usually between 23 and 
30, but no continuous records of the pulse-rate are given. 

The most extensive series of continuous observations of the pulse- 
rate of a fasting subject is that reported by Hoover and SollmamL* 
In this 5-day fast, the pulse was counted and recorded once every hour 
by relays of watchers. The initial record of the pulse-rate was 75, the 
lowest value of 37 being recorded on the last day, thus showing a dis- 
tinct tendency for the pulse-rate to decrease as the fast progressed. 
Unfortimately the fast continued for only 5 days and, in the opinion 
of the authors, the pulse records are vitiated by the fact that they were 
obtained with a hypnotic subject and that the pulse-rate was purposely 
lowered by suggestion. 

In reporting a fast carried out by Succi in New York in December 
1890, and said to have continued for 45 days, a newspaper states^ that 
on the last day of the fast Succi's pulse-rate was 62. Unfortunately no 
scientific record of this fast was ever published. 

^Britiah Med. Joum., 1880, 2, p. 171. 

*Paton and Stookman, Plroe. Roy. Soo., Edinbuigh. 1888-1880, 16, p. 121. 

*HooTer and SoUmann, Joum. I^. Med., 1807, 2, p. 403. 

^. Y. Dally Tribune, December 21, 1800. 
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In a fast carried out by Sued in London in 1890, which continued 
40 days, the pulse-rates, taken every day at noon,^ varied from 82 on 
the second day of the fast to 52 on the thirty-fifth day. The degree of 
irregularity noted in all conditions of the fast, however, shows that 
proper attention had not been paid to secure uniform quiet before the 
observations were made. The respirations varied from 16 on the 
thirty-first day of the fast to 28 on the sixth day of the fast. Here 
again the irregularity noted on all days implies variations in muscular 
activity prior to the observations, no general trend of the respiration 
rate bdng apparent. 

In the 10-day fasting experiment with Cetti,^ the pulse-rate ranged 
from 68 on the morning of the fourth day to 02 in the afternoon of the 
seventh day. The high pulse-rate was accompanied by abdominal 
pains. In certain of the respiration experiments carried out with Cetti, 
the pulse-rate was likewise recorded. In one instance it was noted that 
the pulse-rate changed from 88 while the subject was lying down to 120 
while he was walking about the room. In another experiment the 
pulse-rate changed from 86 while he was Ijring down to 08 when he was 
sitting, smoking, and talking. The great increase in the heart action 
of this subject was commented on at some length by these authors. 

In an experiment with Breithaupt, continuing for 6 dasrs, the same 
authors record a minimum pulse-rate of 47 on the last day of the fast 
and a maximum rate of 66 on the morning of the second day. Taking 
advantage of the fact that their subject performed muscular work on 
the ergostat, the authors made some interesting notes upon the increase 
in the heart-beat with a definite amount of work and the return of the 
pulse-rate to normal afterthe work ceased. In theirgeneral conclusions 
they maintained that with Cetti, who was of an excitable temperament, 
the pulse-rate in the resting condition was not noticeably changed by 
fasting, but that it slowly decreased with Breithaupt, who was quiet 
and phlegmatic. They also emphasize the fact that diuing the fast 
there was a distinct tendency to a considerable increase in the irri- 
tability of the heart, slight muscular activity producing a great increase 
in the pulse-rate. 

Luciani contends that, during his experiment with Succi, the pulse- 
rate remained strictly inside the physiological limits, rising to 70 but 
twice and only occasionally falling below 50. He also points out that 
the pulse-rate, as well as the temperature and the respiration, were 
always measured during complete muscular rest, as the subject was 
lying in bed. An interesting observation on the irritabUity of the heart, 
as indicated by the rise in the pulse-rate after exercise, was likewise 
made by Luciani, who was fortunate in having a fasting subject who 
freely indulged in muscular activity. 

^British Medical Journal, 1890, pp. 764, 819, 876, 935. 996, 1066. and 1444. 
■Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunta, Archiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol, u. f. klin. Med., 
1893, 131, Supp., p. 1. 
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The pulse-rates were also recorded in a long fast made by Penny .^ 
This fast was less strictly controlled than the previous fasts dted, 
but Penny states that his observations of the pulse-rate were verified by 
another doctor. The morning observations were made about 9 o'clock 
before he rose from his bed; the evening pulse-rate was taken about the 
time of retiring, i. e., 10 or 11 o'clock. The records for the morning 
ranged from 59 on the second day of the fast to 39 on the thirteenth, 
foiuiieenth, fifteenth, and eighteenth days of the fast. The evening 
records ranged from 80 on the last day to 44 on the eleventh, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth days of the fast. 

Far less confidence can be placed in the observations reported for 
Gayer, who was said to have carried out a 30-day fast in New York in 
1910. My only justification for calling attention to these observations 
in the report of this fast is the personal assurance of Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
of New York, who, while not vouching for the authenticity of the fast, 
is inclined to believe that the records are for the most part trustworthy. 
These show a pulse-rate ranging from 64 to 80, but, as the writer points 
out, the maximum observation was taken after the subject had come in 
from a 2-mile walk and on the very next day a pulse-rate of 61 was 
noted when the subject spent the morning lying down. 

Cathcart^ recorded both the morning and evening pulse-rates of his 
subject. Beauts. Charteris' also recorded the pulse-rates on this indi- 
vidual, but obviously at a slightly different time of day, as his records 
do not agree with those of Cathcart. Nevertheless both authors draw 
the conclusion that there was a general tendency for the pulse-rate to 
fall as the fast progressed. Charteris furthermore points out that the 
subject was well aware of this fact from his previous experience, as he 
was aprofessional faster. Cathcart's morning observations ranged from 

70 on the seventh day of the fast to 58 on the twelfth and fourteenth 
days of the fast. The highest observation 8eciu*ed in the evening was 

71 on the second day, and the lowest was 57 on the tenth day of fast- 
ing. The records obtained by Charteris show a range from 68 on the 
second day of fasting to 58 on the twelfth day of the fast. 

RECORDS OF PULSE-1<ATE OBTAINED IN THE EXPERIMENT WITH SUBJECT L 

The number of observations obtained with L. was sufficient to justify 
their presentation in the form of 24-hour curves, as shown in figures 12 
to 18. In these cturves the day begins with 8 p. m., when the subject 
entered the respiration calorimeter, ending 24 hours later. Continuous 
records were secured for every ni^t experiment and frequent records 
were made during the day. The values are perfectly comparable for 
each day between 8 p. m. and 10 a. m. and also for the most part 
throughout the rest of the day, as the daily routine of the subject was 

ipenny, British Med. Joum., 1909, p. 1414. 
^Cathcart, Bioohem., Zeitsohr., 1907, €, p. 109. 
*Charterifl, Lancet, 1907, 173, p. 686. 
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more or less regular. The pulse records which were obtained in the 
evening respiration experiments may logically be attached to the 
records for the bed-calorimeter experiments as preliminary periods, but 
the fact that the evening experiments were made only in the latter 
part of the fast complicated their presentation in this manner. As a 
matter of fact, the record of the pulse-rate from the beginning of the 
evening respiration experiment, i. «., about 7 p. m., until the close of 
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tike respiratioii ezperiiuBnt the next momii^ at Q** 30" or 10 a. m., was 
continuous, as the subject did not rise from bis couch during that period. 
He urinated lying on the aide. Since the conditions of activity were 
essentially uniform from the time the subject entered the bed calorimeter 
at about 8 p. m. imtil the end of the morning respiration experiment 
at 0^ 30" or 10 a. m., the records of the pulse-rate taken during this 
period on every day of the fast are more comparable. It is therefore 
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pemuanUe to discuss these obeervations first, and later consider the 
more or leas heterc^eneous obserrations taken diuii^ the day when the 
activity might vary. 

PUISE-RATB IN THE NIGHT PERIODS. 

The relatively large fluctuations in the pulse-rate that are apparent 
in the fiirst two or three nights are naturally to be explained by the fact 
that the subject was a stranger in America, and was experiencing for 
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the first tine Hne novel sensation of being inclosed in the respiration 
ehamber. On the ni|^t of A|ial 14-15 (figure 13), we find reasonably 
constant pulse^rates until 4 a. m., when the obaervw'B rsoards ahow 
that he woke up, then dosed for the rest of the nifl^t. Usually the 
pube^-rate showed a tendency to faU prior to midnight, thereafter to 
continue fairly low until it rose again in the morning, althoui^ the 
period of minimum pulse-rate might continue for several hours. As 
the fast progressed, there was a marked tendency for the amplitude of 
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the curve to become less and less — ^that is, the fluctuations from maxi- 
mum to minimum throughout the night were less and the periods of 
reasonably constant pulse values grew longer and longer. 

On the night of May 14-16, the last night of the fast (figure 18), 
special attention was given to the pulse-rate, the records being made 
frequently throughout the whole night. Although the curve is in con- 
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fiequence irregular in shape, the general trend is not markedly different 
from those for the preceding and following nights. Even on May 15-16, 
the first night following the ingestion of food, although the subject was 
in such distress that he did not go inside the chamber, but lay on a couch 
outside, the frequent records of the pulse-rate did not show extraordi- 
narily large fluctuations. On the night of May 1&-17 relatively few 
records of the pulse-rate were taken; and also on May 17-18, but on 
this night we find a greatly increased amplitude. The general deduc- 
tion is, therefore, that the amplitude of the fluctuations of the pulse- 
rate during the night decreased regularly as the fast progressed, showing 
a tendency upon the resumption of feeding to return to the variations 
commonly experienced. 
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PULSB-RATB IN THE DAY PEBIOoa 

From 10 a. m. until 7 p. m., the records are naturaUy much less com- 
plete than the series obtained during the night; nevertheless on certain 
days reasonably complete records of the pulse-rate were obtained 
throu^iout the day. 
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On April 16-17 (figure 13), the records were made for nearly the whole 
day, these values probably being fairly typical of records which would 
have been obtained if the obeervations had been more complete on other 
days. The minor fluctuations shown on April 16-17 are obviously due 
to changes in the activity of the subject when talking or moving about. 
The high values obtained about 5 p. m. are coincidental with the hand 
dynamometer test, in which there was some muscular exertion by the 
subject, the highest record at this time being 102. After the dyna- 
mometer test was over, the pulse-rate immediately fell again to an 
approximately normal level. Until 5^ SO"" p. m., the subject was lying 
on a couch and from 6^ 05^ p. m. was asleep in his chair for half an 
hour, the low level of the pulsenrate being apparent at this time. The 
records shown by the last portion of the curve were obtained during 
the evening respiration experiment. For the greater part of this day, 
the pulse-rate was on the average not far from 10 beats per minute 
above that which would ordinarily be found when the subject was lying 
upon a couch, although during muscular exertion, and especially after 
the dynamometer test, the pulse-rate at times tended to rise consider- 
ably above this value. The increase as a result of the dynamometer 
test may also be noted on April 18-19, April 19-20, and April 20-21. 

Beginning with April 30-May 1, records were made each day not 
far from 1 p. m., at the time of the blood-pressure test. These records 
are of unusual interest, inasmuch as they indicate the values while 
the subject was sitting and again immediately afterwards when he lay 
down upon the couch. Thus, on April 30-May 1 (figure 15) the record 
for the sitting position was 68 and that for the lying position 63. These 
records, which appear with but few exceptions in the curves for the 
latter part of the fast, are of q>ecial interest, as they show the change in 
the pulse-rate due to change in position. This subject will be con- 
sidered in a later section. 

On May 13-14 (figure 17) a number of observations were made in the 
afternoon, one at 2^ 30'^ p. m., while the subject was talking in a lively 
manner to an assembly of medical men. That the after-effect of this 
stimulus continued for some time is shown by the curve which follows. 
The fall in the pulse-rate, due to a change in position from sitting while 
writing to lying down upon the couch, is likewise shown, as between 
6^ 20^ p. m. and 7 p. m. the subject was sitting up and writing and just 
afterward lay down upon the couch for a respiration experiment. 

On the first day of realimentation, the curve (figure 18) shows very 
great fluctuations in the pulse-rate. These are in part due to the inges- 
tion of food and in part to the pain and distress incidental to the colic 
resulting from the taking of a large quantity of acid material into the 
stomach and intestinal tract. As a matter of fact, the highest observa- 
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tions on this day were obtained at a time when there was a reasonably 
small amomit of muscular activity. In a series of observations from 
2^^ 45"" p.m. until 4 p.m., which were made while the subject was sitting 
quietly eating an orange or drinking grape juice, a value of 112 was 
found. Even an hour after eating, when the subject had colic and was 
in much distress, the pulse-rate was considerably lower than during 
the period of eating, while the average value obtained when the subject 
was lying on the couch during a respiration experiment in the early 
morning was about 59. Evidently the process of eating or drinking, 
inunediately following a prolonged period of inanition, increased the 
pulse-rate very greatly. On May 15-16, the second day of this period, 
the sharp rise in the pulse-rate incidental to taking food was likewise 
noted at 9^ 40"" a. m. and again at 11^ 46" a. m. On May 17-18 the 
values obtained from 6 a. m. to 9 a. m. were unusually high, this being 
due in part to the fact that the subject was extremely excited and after 
the experimental period was over broke out into abusive language. 
There was undoubtedly a great increase in the psychic disturbance. 

CX>MPARISON OF PULSE REOORDS OBTAINED IN EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
BED CALORIMETER AND THE RESPIRATION APPARATUa 

While an examination of the general trend of the pulse cm^es shows 
admirably the tendency for the amplitude during the night to fall to 
a lower level, a comparison of the average values obtained imder varying 
conditions can best be made in tabular form. Accordingly, in table 6 
the average values are given for observations made when the subject 
was lying in the bed calorimeter and also the average of the records 
obtained when the pulse-rate had reached its lowest level during the 
calorimeter period. The values for the experiments with the respira- 
tion apparatus are likewise given, including those made in the morn- 
ing, in the evening, when the subject was sitting quietly and also 
when writing. Furthermore, for piuposes of comparison the pulse-rate 
records taken during the blood-pressure tests are included for both 
positions of sitting and lying. A number of important comparisons can 
thus be made. 

During his stay in the bed calorimeter the subject was probably asleep 
for the greater part of the time — ^at least on many nights. On every 
night he had periods of wakefulness, which at times may have been of 
considerable length. Consequently not all of the values obtained in 
the bed-calorimeter experiments can be taken as actually obtained 
during sleep, but by examining the curves for these experiments it is 
relatively easy to select a value which probably represents the average 
TniniTniim pulse-rate for this subject during sleep. These values are 
given in column b in table 6. Both the average night pulse-rate and 
the average Tnininniinn pulse-rate have a distinct tendency to decrease, as 
the fast progresses, until about the twenty-second fasting day. From 
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that time until the end of the fast the pulse records usually rise, so that 
at the end of the observations the average values are 3 or 4 beats higher 
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^The respirataon experimenta in the moraine were tunially made between 8^ 30^ and 9^ 30^. 

•During the respiration experimenta in the morning on April 11, 12, 13, and 14 the subjeet 
waa without breakfast. 

The subject had broken his fast by means of fruit juices during the moraing. 

•During the nifl^t of May 16-16 the subjeet lay on the ooudi in the oalorimeter laboratoiy. 

•During the moraing respiration experiments on May 17 and 18 the subjeet was without 
breakfast. 
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Tabxjb 6. — Average j m le e r at e ofeubfed L. at difieretU Hmee of the day and wiih varying 

actuUy — Continued. 



Date. 


• 

Day of 
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Ayarage. 

H 


ATerage. 

I 
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(i-c). 

J 


1912. 

Apr. 16-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

2^24 

24-26 

26-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1 . . 
May 1-2 

2-S 

3-4 

4-« 

6-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8^ 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 


2d 

3d 


4^ 00^ p.ni. 


to 4"»36^p.m 


82 

• • 
ft ft 

80 

ft ft 

■ ■ 

• ft 

62 
69 

ft ■ 

60 
68 

68? 

ft ft 

69 

■ • 
ft • 

66 

ft ft 

• ft 

69 

ft ft 

• • 
ft • 

• ft 
ft ft 
ft ft 

76 


62 
>69 
69 
61 
69 
61 
62 
60 

• • 

67 
63 
60 
63 
63 
66 
66 
66 
67 
71 


i 



1 

4 
1 
4 
6 
3 

ft ft 

-2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
6 
4 
6 
4 
12 


4th 




6th 

6th 


4 10 p.m. 


4 43 p.m.*. . . 


7th 




8th 




9th.... 
10th.... 
11th 


3 62 p.m. 
3 68 p.m. 


' 4 28 p.ni 

4 67 p.m 


12th.... 
13th.... 
14th 


3 13 pjn. 
12 14 p.m. 


4 11 pan 

12 48 p.m 


16th.... 
16th 


3 23 p.m. 


3 66 p.m.*. . . 


17th.... 
18th 


9 31 a.m. 


10 04 a.m.* 


19th 




20th.... 
2l8t 


9 36 a.m. 


10 10 ajn.*.... 


22d 




23d 

24th 


3 43 p.m. 


4 14 p.m.*.... 


26th 




26th 




27th 




28th 




29th 




30th .... 


6 32 p.m. 


7 02 p.m.*.... 



'Periods indicated by an asterisk (*) were obtained with the subject sitting, writing. 
The average pulse-rate for a period 3^ 16** p.m. to 3^ 61"' p.m. on this day with the subject 
lying on the couch was 61 per minute. 

Any important deductions from average values for the night are out 
of the question on account of the irregularity in the number of the pulse 
records during the night and the impossibility of recording accurately 
the time when the subject slept and when he woke. If, however, we 
compare the values for the average pulse-rate with those for the aver- 
age minimum pulse-rate/ we find that about the middle of the fast 
the difference is only 1 or 2 beats. The greatest variation between 
these two series of averages is on the fourth day of fasting, when the 
average during the night was 65 and the average minimum value was 
58. For further purposes of comparison, it is obviously more logical 
to use the average minimum values. 
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The pulse-rate during the respiration experiments is recorded with 
great frequency and regularity. Those obtained in the morning respi- 
ration experiments during the first period with food, i. e., in the period 
preceding the fasting period, were invariably lower than the records 
obtained during the night experiments with the bed calorimeter, with 
the single exception of the fourth record, when the average pulse-rate 
for the night had a minimum of 64 and the average obtained in the 
respiration experiment was 73. Unquestionably the pulse-rate obtained 
during the night was influenced to a considerable extent by the food 
taken the day before, especially for the evening meal. In this con- 
nection it is of special interest to note that on the last night of this 
period the food taken in the evening meal was of such a character that 
the effect would be less prolonged. From this time on, the pulse-rate 
in the experiment with the respiration apparatus was invariably higher 
than the minimum pulse record obtained during the night. The differ- 
ence in the early part of the fast was 10 beats, but then decreased until 
about the middle of the fast, when it feU as low as 5 beats. In the 
latter part of the fast it showed a tendency to increase again, although 
on the twenty-eighth and thirtieth days the difference was but 4 beats. 

This difference in the pulse records is of great significance, indicating 
clearly an increased heart action, an increased muscle tonus, and, 
according to all previous experience in this laboratory, an increased 
metabolism. The question as to the influence of sleep on the pulse-rate 
and the metabolism has received considerable attention in this labora- 
tory for a number of years and we find ourselves quite out of harmony 
with many European writers who maintain that sleep per ae has no 
influence upon the pulse-rate and the metabolism. A subsequent 
examination of the records of the metabolism for this fasting subject 
bears out definitely our contention that there is a great difference in the 
pulse-rate and the metabolism in the waking over the sleeping condition. 

INFLUENCE OF BODY POSmON. 

In the latter part of the fast, the pulse-rate was recorded during the 
blood-pressure tests for both the lying and sitting positions. While the 
comparisons between the calorimeter experiments and the morning 
respiration experiments considered only the values sec\u*ed when the 
subject was lying asleep or lying awake, these records obtained at noon 
indicate the change in the pulse-rate due to the change in the position 
from sitting to lying. The decrease in the pulse-rate is considerable, 
varying from 4 beats on the twenty-sixth day to 15 beats on the twenty- 
fourth day. A number of pulse records for the sitting position were 
also obtained with the subject in two morning and nine afternoon 
respiration experiments. In the morning experiments and also in four 
of the afternoon experiments, the subject was writing. On the after- 
noon of the second day of the fast, when the subject was sitting quietly. 
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the pulse-rate was as high as 82; the lowest observation was 60, which 
was recorded on the twelfth day of the fast.^ 

INFLUENCE OF THE WORK OF WRITING. 

As the subject spent a con8id^*able portion of the day sitting up 
writing, an effort was made to study the pulse-rate during a period of 
writing. Hence on a number of days the subject was connected with 
the respiration apparatus, the metabolism was studied, and records of 
the pulse-rate were taken. On two of the days these t^ts were carried 
out in the morning, immediately after the regular series of respiration 
experiments. On these two days — ^the seventeenth and twentieth days 
of the fast — ^the combined influence of this position and occupation was 
to increase the pulse-rate over the records obtained in the Ijring position, 
this increase being 12 beats on the seventeenth day and 7 beats on the 
twentieth day. Four experiments of this character were also made in 
the afternoon, but the pulse-rate showed little increase over records 
obtained in similar afternoon experiments when the subject sat quietly 
without writing. 

INFLUENCE OF BREATmNG AN OXYGEN-RICH ATMOSPHERE. 

In an earlier series of observations of the pulse-rate in which normal 
subjects breathed an oxygen-rich atmosphere, there was a distinct 
tendency for the pulse-rate to decrease. Since it was of interest to note 
if this tendency to a decrease in the pulse-rate would be greater in 
prolonged fastingthan under normal conditions, respiration experiments 
were made on the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth dajrs of 
the fast, in which the subject breathed an oxygen-rich atmosphere and 
pulse records were simultaneously obtained. These experiments imme- 
diately followed the morning respiration experiments for those dajrs in 
which the subject breathed air with a normal content, the average 
pulse records for the latter experiments being 61, 63, and 59 respectively. 
The pulse records in the experiments with the oxygen-rich atmosphere 
were as shown herewith. 



Date. 


Time of day. 


Pulae-rate. 


May 12.... 
13. . • . 
14.... 


0k04»a.m.-^48"a.m. 
06 a.m.-9 52 a.m. 
9 16 a.m.-0 49 a.m. 


62 
61 
68 



From these results it appears that the pulse-rate in the high-oxygen 
experiment on the first day increased by 1 beat, on the second day 
decreased by 2 beats, and on the third day decreased by 1 beat. In 
former experiments' with normal individuals, the average decrease in 

^The designation of the days for part of the data in table 6 is not in strict accordance with our 
method of ending the experimental day with the end of the morning respiration experiment, 
but the same numbering is used throughout for comparison purposes. 

"Benedict and Higgins, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1911, 28, p. 1. 
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the ptilse-rate with the oxygen-rich atmosphere was not far from 5 to 
6 beats, but with this fasting subject the inhalation of an oxygen*rich 
atmosphere apparently produced no change in the pulse-rate. 

DIURNAL RHYTHM. 

Beginning with the twelfth day of the fast, respiration experiments 
were made each evening, just before the subject entered the bed calori- 
meter. Comparing the records of the pulse-rate for these experiments 
with those obtained in the morning experiments, it will be seen that 
the pulse-rate in the evening was ahnost invariably higher than in the 
morning. While the difference in the middle of the fast is very slight, it 
tends to increase as the fast progresses, until on the thirtieth day there is 
a difference of 12 beats. On the twenty-first day the evening rate was 
2 beats lower than that observed in the morning, the lowest pulse 
records for the evening experiments being f oimd on this day. 

IRRITABIUTY OF THE HEART. 

In all of the comparisons of the pulse records it is diflScult to find 
any very definite indications of the so-called '' irritable heart," espe- 
cially emphasized by the Berlin investigators in their study of Cetti. 
It is true that the change from lying asleep to l}ring awake resulted in an 
increase in the pulae-rate, the (Merence in the fasting period being not 
far from 7 to 8 beats, with a maximum of 10 and a minimum of 4 beats. 
It is further true that the change from a sitting to a Ijdng position, as 
noted at the time of the blood-pressure tests in the latter part of the 
fast, tended to decrease the pulse-rate from 4 to 15 beats per minute, 
averaging not far from 7 to 8 beats. Likewise, the pulse-rate in the 
evening respiration experiments averaged a few beats more than in the 
morning respiration experiments. But no great indication of an irrita- 
bility of the heart was noted with any of these minor changes in position 
and activity. 

On the food days, however, there was a great increase in the pulse- 
rate at the time the food was taken. Furthermore, the records obtained 
at the time of the blood-pressure observations show that the pulse-rate 
did not quickly return to the minimum after changing from a sitting 
to a lying position for the pulse-rate in the lying position is usually a 
few beats higher than the value obtained in the morning respiration 
experiments. Since the value for the Ijring position was found almost 
immediately after the test, it is hardly possible that the body had time 
to adjust itself to the position, but the tendency to reach the minimum 
found in the morning is worthy of note. Even with the slight activity 
due to the blood-pressure tests and changing the position, the pulse- 
rate is not so high as the pulse-rate obtained in the evening respiration 
experiments, showing that the prevailing diurnal variation was greater 
than that obtained with slight activity earlier in the day. 
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A point of considerable importance is the fact that there was a 
distinct tendency for the pulse-rate to reach a minimum between the 
fourteenth and twenty-second days of the fast, that is, during the third 
week. Consequently, all of the pulse reconk, including the average 
minimum records inside the bed calorimeter, the average for the calori- 
meter experiments, and the average for the morning respiration exper- 
iments, show a tendency to increase in the fourth week. The same 
tendency may be noted in the pulse records obtained at various times 
throughout the day. It is clear, therefore, that during the latter part 
of the fast the heart of the subject was in a somewhat more irritable 
condition than during the third week. 

The observations on the pulse-rate in this fasting experiment have 
great significance when compared with the simultaneous measurements 
of the metabolism, as is done in subsequent sections of this publication. 
The records have therefore been presented in extenso, as they show 
strikingly that the pulse-rate may legitimately be used as an index of 
the metabolism. The total metabolism was measured only during the 
times when the subject was on the respiration apparatus or inside the 
bed calorimeter. For the remainder of the day, especially during those 
times when the subject was most active, the metabolism was not meas- 
ured, so that the probable metabolism at these times must be estimated 
in so far as possible from the records of the pulse-rate. We therefore 
have little evidence of the effect of muscular activity upon the heart, 
except as shown by the few pulse records taken following slight activity. 
These do not indicate a distinctly irritable heart. 

The muscular activity of the subject was probably greater at the time 
of the dynamometer tests than during any other observations. The 
relatively few records made before and after these tests show a distinct 
rise in the pulae-rate incidental to the dynamometer test, but also a very 
rapid retiun. Unfortunately they were not taken with sufficient 
regularity for us to note positively any indication of the increased or 
decreased irritability of the heart as the fast continued. It was the 
intention to study in this experiment the influence of light muscular 
activity upon the heart beat and the metabolism, but here again the 
unwillingness of the subject to engage in muscular activity of any kind 
prevented valuable observations originally planned for. 
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As it seemed desirable to supplement the observations of the pulse* 
rate throughout the fast with observations of the blood pressure, the 
determinations were made by Mr. H. L. Higgins. In accordance 
with the advice of Dr. E. P. Cathcart, who had previously experimented 
with Beauts, the values were secured for both the lying and sitting 
positions, as it was quite possible that later in the fast it might be 
advantageous to keep the subject in bed. The records were made 
almost invariably shortly after noon and immediately after the subject 
had taken a glass of water. Employing the auscultatory method with 
the Erlang^ sphygmomanometer, both the systolic and diastolic pres- 
sures were obtained. 

In former fasts emphasis has been chiefly laid upon the determina- 
tions of the s3rstolic pressure. Luciani, in using the sphygmomanom- 
eter of von Basch with an aneroid manometer, found that the varia- 
tions in the blood pressure at the radial artery had a tendency to 
decrease as the fast continued, the decrease being from 220 mm. on 
the first day of fasting to 120 mm. on the twenty-sixth day. On the 
last four days of the fast there was a slight tendency for the pressure to 
increase. Luciani also states that there were daily fluctuations from 
morning to evening, which frequently, but not always, corresponded 
to changes in the temperature and the pulse-beat. 

Cathcart,^ using the C. J. Martin modification of the Biva-Rocci 
apparatus, found with Beauts a continual fall in the maximum pressure 
during the 14 days of the fast, his values being 108 for the first day and 
for the subsequent days 96, 98, 98, 92, 94, 88, 90, 88, 92, 88, 94, 90, 
and 88. These observations were always taken in the evening. Cath- 
cart's determinations were controlled by Charteris,' who used the same 
instrument and presumably made the records at about the same time. 
The values differ but little from those reported by Cathcart, showing 
an excellent agreement of blood-pressure determinations by two obser- 
vers. Charteris concludes that the pulse-wave became shorter and 
weaker, but remained regular in rhythm, and that the arterial pressure 
gradually sank so that at the end of the fast the fall amounted to 
almost 25 per cent of the normal reading. He noted a rapid recovery 
after the fast, the pressure being again practically normal after the first 
week of food. 

In a 30-day fast reported by Penny,* in which he was himself the 
subject, the author states that the blood pressure was taken by a 
Martin's modification of the Riva-Rocci sphygmomanometer and fell 

Kl^thoart, Bioohem. Zeitsohr., 1007, 6. p. 100. 
*Chart«iiB, Lancet, 1007, 173, p. 086. 
•Peony, Britiah Medical Journal, 1000, p. 1414. 
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steadily during the fast from 110 to 90 mm. The daily observations are 
not recorded. 

No direct blood-pressure measurements were made by the Berlin 
investigators on their fasting subjects, although from an examination 
of the pulse curves made with a Marey sphygmograph at the radial 
artery, Senator and MueUer^ concluded that there was a noticeable 
decrease in the arterial tension which produced not only a dicrotism 
but likewise a decrease in the elasticity. This was more noticeable 
with a subject who fasted 10 days than with another who only fasted 
6 days, notwithstanding the fact that on the last fasting day the pulse- 
rate was so weak that they could not secure a suitable curve. 

The observations made of the blood pressure in the fasting experi- 
ment with our subject L. are given graphically in figure 19, the curves 
representing the systolic, diastolic, and pulse pressures for both posi- 
tions of lying and sitting. With these are compared curves showing 
the average pijQse-rate secured in the bed-calorimeter experiments 
throughout the night and also in the morning respiration experiments. 
During the latter part of the fast, the pulse-rate was likewise secured 
at the time the blood pressure was taken, in both positions of lying and 
sitting. These values are given in table 6 (pages 113 and 114). 

As is usually the case, the systolic blood pressure when the subject 
was lying down was invariably somewhat higher than when the subject 
was in a sitting position, with a general tendency for the difference 
between the two to become greater as the fast progressed. On the last 
day of the fast, however, the difference was not much greater than at 
the first of the fast. The curves for the diastolic pressure also show 
higher values for the lying position, although the difference is not so 
great as with the systolic pressure, for up to about the fifteenth day 
the two curves are approximately the same. 

The systolic pressure for the lying position falls quite rapidly through 
the first half of the fast, fluctuating considerably in the last half above 
or below the average value of 100 mm. of mercury. The records ranged 
from 134 mm. on April 16 to 94 mm. on April 30. An even lower value 
was obtained on May 16, 26 hours after taking food, namely, 92 mm. 
Two days later, however, it had increased to 124 mm. 

The curve for the systolic pressure for the sitting position is nearly 
parallel to that of the systolic pressure for the lying position, although 
in the latter part of the fast the values were considerably lower and the 
fluctuations were not so great. The range in values was from 123 mm. 
on April 16 to 83 nmi. on May 8. During the latter part of the fast 
it averaged not far from 90 mm. 

The diastolic pressure for the Ijring position shows a marked fall from 
the third to the fourth day. Subsequently there is a gradual fall to the 
middle of the experiment, with a distinct tendency in the latter part of 

^Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunti, Arohiv f . i>ath. Anat. u. PhysioL u. f . klin. 
Med., 1893, 131, Supp. p. 101. 
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Fio, 19. — Chart ihowing blood pressure, pulse pressure, and pulse-rate of sabjeot L. 
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the fast for the general course of the curve to rise. The highest record 
was 100 mm. on April 16 and the lowest was 73 nun. on May 6. Twenty- 
six hours after food was first taken the diastolic pressure in this position 
fell to 74, but it rose on the third day to 102 nmi. 

A similar coiurse is followed by the curve for the diastolic pressure in 
the sitting position, although the fall from the third to the fourth day is 
not so pronounced. The slight tendency to rise in the last part of the 
fast is also shown in this curve. The highest record was 90 mm. on 
April 16 and the lowest was 70 nun., recorded on April 30, May 1, and 
May 2. 

The general trend of all four curves for the systolic and diastolic 
pressures in the two positions is a distinct decrease in blood pressure 
during the first 15 days of the fast, followed either by an average con- 
stant value or a slight tendency for the pressure to rise in the last part 
of the fast. 

With these observations of the systolic and diastolic pressure, it was 
possible to obtain the pulse pressure, this being the difference between 
the maximum and minimum blood pressures. According to some 
writers, the pulse pressure is of more significance than the blood-pres- 
sure observations themselves. An examination of the curves shows 
that the pulse pressure in the lying position was, except on one day, 
higher than the pulse pressure for the sitting position. The curves are 
by no means parallel, however, as there are great differences in the 
levels. The pulse pressure for the lying position decreases until the 
fifteenth or sixteenth day of the fast, and then fluctuates considerably, 
but averages approximately 23 nun. The pulse pressure for the sitting 
position shows a much more marked similarity to the trend of the blood- 
pressure curves, t. e., a falling pressure until about the fifteenth day of 
the fast, followed by a period of approximately constant values, and 
finally a distinct tendency to increased pressure towards the end of 
the fast. 

In considering the blood-pressure records, it is of interest to compare 
them with the average pulse-rate curves obtained in the bed calorimeter 
experiment during the night and on the respiration apparatus in the 
morning. These curves are given in the lower part of figure 19, and 
show a general parallelism with each other. Curves are also given 
diowing the pulse-rate records for both positions obtained in the latter 
part of the fast at the time the blood pressure was taken. A fact of 
special interest in connection with these curves is that the average 
pulse-rate in the latter part of the fast has a tendency to rise during the 
calorimeter experiment and also in the morning respiration experiment. 
During the same period the blood-pressure curves remain essentially 
constant, showing only a slight tendency to rise, the pulse pressure for 
the sitting position alone having a tendency to follow more closely the 
average pulse record. From this it may be concluded that the pulse- 
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rate, which is considered in this laboratory as an index to the total 
metabolism, is not so indicative of the actual work of the heart as of 
the general metabolic tonus of the whole body. 

The distinct decrease in blood pressure as the fast progressed may be 
due to one or both of two causes. The first is the decrease in the con- 
tractibihty of the heart muscles as the fast continued and the second 
is the decrease in the general tone of the peripheral vessels. Luciani 
points out that theoretically the heart muscles should decrease more 
than any other muscles of the body, as they are continually at work, and 
that such a decrease has been f oimd with fasting subjects. As will be 
seen from Dr. Goodall's report,^ there was evidence of a distinct and 
regular decrease in the sice of the heart during the fast. It is true that 
the decrease in the size of the heart observed by Dr. Bianchi, on Succi 
in his Florence fast, was not so great as that found by Dr. Goodall with 
L. ; nevertheless the general conclusion in both series of observations is 
the same, namely, that there is a considerable diminution in the sise 
of the heart as the fast progresses. 

Somewhat in opposition to the belief that the size of the heart is the 
determining factor in the decrease in the blood pressure is the fact that 
on the third day after the fast the systolic and diastolic pressures had 
both returned to their normal level; the complete regeneration of 
the heart muscles in this time is difficult to conceive. A disturbing 
factor entered into the observations of the last day as the subject was 
laboring under intense psychical excitement. 

'See pace 66. 
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CORRELATION OF LITERATURE. 

The blood has frequently been studied during inanition, but an 
exhaustive search through the literature brought to light only a few 
records of systematic examinations covering so long a period of fasting 
in man as the case that forms the basis of this report. Fasts of man 
conducted imder scientific supervision and including blood examina- 
tions are limited in number, though the work on Animftlfl has been 
rather prolific. Before presenting the findings in Levandn's blood, 
there is given a correlation of abstracts from this literature, of interest 
not only from an historical standpoint, but in demonstrating the diver- 
sity of results obtained by the various observers. 

Among the earliest references are those to the work of Valentin^ in 
1838, who concluded that there was no alteration in the relation of 
blood-weight to body-weight as a result of exhaustive starvation, and 
that of Bidder and Schmidt,' in 1852, though these latter do not report 
anything more specific than an increase in the solid constituents in 
the blood of a starving cat. With reference still to the blood as a 
whole, London,' much later studying a series of 8 rabbits from which 
both food and drink were withheld, foimd a loss in total quantity, 
proportional, though, to loss of body-weight. Pashutin^ concludes, 
as the result of the work of Heidenhain, Panum, and Voit, that the 
blood is not impoverished by fasting; on the contrary, in certain periods, 
the organism is plethoric. He holds it as remarkable that the number 
of erythrocytes increase — ^probably, however, only because of the rapid 
decrease in plasma. This latter fact is demonstrated markedly in the 
dogs observed by W. Miiller and Bimtzen,' though in none- of their 
animals did a loss of more than 15 per cent in body-weight occur. 
Luciani* holds that, aside from water-content, the blood exhibits a 
resistance similar to the nervous system and that the apparent fluctua- 
tions, in corpuscular content at lea^t, depend chiefly on the amount of 
water consiuned. Chossat, however, quoted by Pashutin,^ considered 

^Valenttn, Repel, f. Anat. u. PhyaioL, 1838, 3, p. 166. 

'Bidder u. Sohmidt, Die Verdauungsfalirte in der Stoffweehsel, Mitau u. Leipiig, 1852, p. 328. 

Iiondon, Note sur la questioii du ohangement de la qiiantit6 g6n6rale et de ralealiniiS du sang 
dans le jedne absolu. Aroh. des Seienoes Bid., 1895-96,4, p. 516. (Abstract by MQhlmann. See 
footaoto 4, p. 125.) 

^Pashutin, Pathological Phsraiology, Inanition. 1902, 2, pt. i, p. 81 (Russian). 

*MQller and Buntsen, Transfusion and plethora. Christiania, 1875. 

*Luciani, Fiaiologia del digiuno, Firense, 1889. Authorised translation by M. O. IVaenkel. 
Das Hungem, Studien u. Ezperimente am Menschen, Hamburg u. Leipaig, 1890. 
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that, next to the f at, the blood suflFered the greatest loss, amounting even 
to 75 per cent of its f onner weight. This view is no t tenable in the light 
of practically all other work and was evidently the result of faulty 
technique or observations. Pashutin^ quotes Valentin as noting 
striking general changes during hibernation — in part, that the blood 
putrefies from 2 to 4 times more slowly, that the arterial blood is not so 
bright a red, and that the venous blood is not so dark as normally, due 
to disturbance of oxygen interchange. 

ERYTHROCYTES. 

Considering more specifically the blood elements and beginning with 
the erythrocytes, we find that as early as 1843 Schultz* studied starving 
animals and foimd these cells atrophic, attributing the death of the 
AfiimRla to the inability of the shrunken cells to bind oxytsem. Jdkies,' 
but a few years later (1856), observed that the coipuscles in dogs' 
blood appeared to have undergone ^'partial decomposition.'' Others 
since then have noted these striking alterations in shape and size of the 
corpuscles, among them Manasseln,^ Andral-Gavarret,^ Laptschinski,^ 
and especially Kagen,^ who studied dogs and rabbits. He found little 
change in the first days, but as the fast progressed the red cells became 
smaller and crenated ones appeared more frequently, imtil at the end 
many ''star forms" were seen and microcytes predominated. Liu- 
boumdrow* also found variations in the character of the red cells — 
macrocytes, microcjrtes, and nucleated cells being common, especially 
the large form, which reached 20 to 30 per cent of the total red count. 

In the roundabout way, we get from Pashutin^ an abstract from 
Wratsch, 1881, p. 78, quoting from foreign journals (not specified) a 
reference to Dr. Tanner's blood after his 40-day fast in 1880. This was 
a public exhibition, but well controlled and was absolute for the first 15 
days. The plasma and white cells presented nothing unusual. The red 
cells, however, were somewhat smaller than normal, being ^innr ^^^ ^ 
diameter instead of rinnr ^ -yinnr ^<^h* 

Curtis^ made systematic observations of Griscom's blood during 
his 45-day fast in 1880. This constitutes the longest period with blood 
examinations of which any record could be found. 

iPkahutm, Pathologioal Physiology, Inanition, 1902, 2, pi. i, p. 81 (Riusian). 

^Behulta, Beitr. ■. pfays. u. path. Chem. von Simon, 1884 (quoted by MOhlmann. See footnote 
4, this page.) 

*Jones, 8inithsf>nian Cont. to Knowledge, 1866. 

^Mfkhlmann, Russisoh literatur ftber did Pathologie dee Hungerns, Centnlblatt f. allgem. 
Pkkth., 1809, 10, p. 160. 

*Kagen, Blood and blood pressure in starving organisms. Dissert, St. Petersburg, 1884, Russian. 
Vmm the Laboratory for General and Experimental Path., Prof. V. Pashutin, St. Petersburg. 

*Liuboumdrow, Changes in the blood and organs in starvation. 71 Dissert., 1893, Russian. 
Fran the Pftth. Anat. Laboratory, Prof. W. Winogradow, St. Petersburg. 

rPhshutin, Pathologioal Physiology, Inanition, 1902, 2, footnote p. 605 (Russian). 

"Curtis, A study of blood during a prolonged fast. F^. Am. Ass. Adv. Science, 1881, 80, 
pp. 96-106. 
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Curtis describes the morphology of the erythrocytes as follows: 

The first examination, made just after Griscom's last meal, showed the cells 
in abundance, of bright color, regular, smooth of outline, solid in appearance, 
and of usual size — ^iVv iiich. 

On the third day they were paler and apparently not so firm. 

Fourth day: The change had progressed. There were two sorts of cells to be 
seen, one pale and large, the other deeper in color and contracted. Some of 
the former were almost invisible, appeared soft and sticky, enveloping objects 
encountered in flow. Their shape was altered to a round rim with abrupt 
descent to a flat floor. They averaged ^Vinr iuch. The other sort were 
deeper in color, less transparent than normal, and covered with nodules like 
blunt cones {eoiden&y crenated). The cells had lost their usual concavity, and 
seemed as though acted upon by an astringent, being much smaller than 
normal — tiVtit inch. 

FifOi day: The soft pale cells had disappeared, the smaller variety seemed 
larger and nodular. Irr^;ularitie8 in shape were first noticed, some cells being 
elongated, others lemon or club shaped, and still others had pointed ends. 

Sixth to ninth days: The large soft form appeared and persisted in greater 
or less numbers. Later small colored bodies like red corpuscles appeared, 
measuring j^^ inch. All the erythrocytes at this time were smiJL The 
extremely small ones continued to increase in number and diminish in size. 

Sixteenth day: Corpuscle-like bodies observed as small as yuHnr iuch. Those 
of yvVt to TiArir iuch diameter were like normal red cells. Others were nodu- 
lated or ojF a chestnut-burr appearance. 

Thirty-'Sixth day: "Saw an erythrocyte undergo direct division. From this 
day on, the red cells changed for the worse." They became pale, ragged and 
shrivelled. At this time the subject showed signs of weakened circulation — 
vertigo, numbness of hands and feet. 

Thirty-eighth day: He fainted on rising from bed. 

Thirty^inth day: There was scarcely a normal corpuscle to be seen. 

Fortieth day: After an excursion of 2| hours on the lake, there was a remark- 
able change in the blood picture. The ragged, pale, and broken corpuscles all 
disappeared and all the erythrocytes became smooth in outline and bright in 
color. They seemed quite nonnal, except that they were smaller, averaging 
jtSrir inch. After this, they again retrograded, became soft, pale, and sticl^, 
but never so bad as just before the lake excursion. Certain minute granules 
were seen in this blood, granules which, in the author's experience, exist in all 
other persons, except one, whose blood was examined. They were small red 
points j-^in inch in diameter and highly refractile. They are found also in 
lymph and cow's milk. They existed in the blood in great numbers at first, 
decreasing till after the eighth day; then disappearing until the twenty-fourth 
day, when a few pale ones appeared. They then increased in niunber, but 
only returned to their normal abundance after the fast was broken. {These 
were apparently the platelets that he was observing.) 

This report is given m detail to illustrate not only the painstaking 
care with which the observations were naade, but somewhat the com- 
parative crudity of the methods employed at that time. As will be 
seen, it is only in the earlier reports that the appearance of macrocy tes, 
microcytes, crenated and distorted cells are recorded, and it has 
occiirred to the writer that with the improvement of blood technique 
the occasion for their presence was eliminated. 
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In 1887 Senator^ reported finding a number of microcytes on the 
13th day of a '' Schlafsucht" in which a 54-year-old woman lay for about 
7 weeks receiving as nourishment only a small amount of milk and wine. 
In Succi V blood, late in the 40-day fast made as a public exhibition 
in London in 1890, numbers of imperfect blood disks were observed. 
Charteris,' on the other hand, could find no alteration in shape, sise, 
or staining qualities of the erythrocytes in the blood of his human 
subject during the fast of 14 days in 1907, except that a few nucleated 
ones did appear during the last 4 days. Two examinations were made 
on Gayer's blood by Dr. Wile.^ His was a public fast of 30 days, 
undertaken largely for advertising purposes. He drank water ad Kb., 
and though he was fairly well guarded, there was opportunity for his 
obtaining food secretly. However, at the beginning of the fast his 
weight was 210 poimds and at the end 174| pounds, a loss of over 35 
pounds, which proves rather conclusively that the experiment was con- 
ducted in good faith. On the eighteenth day, the red cells numbered 
5,192,000 and on the thirtieth, 5,776,000, a slight rise. The absence 
of anisocytosiB or any degeneration of cells is mentioned specifically in 
the report. The subject refused to allow further examinations, particu- 
larly after breaking the fast, as desired by Dr. Wile in order to determine 
a normal picture. In none of the other reports are the characteristics 
of the individual red ceU noted, so it is most likely that alterations of 
importance did not occur. 

Continuing the consideration of the effects of inanition on the numer- 
ical estimation of the erythrocytes, the results are found to be at rather 
wide variance. 

Senator^ found no significant variation during the long period of 
ahnost complete inanition already mentioned above. He attributed 
little value to the small number of counts he made, but concluded 
there was probably a slight diminution. During Cetti's 10-day and 
Breithaupt's 6-day fasts, studied by Senator, Lehmann, et al.,^ an 
increase was noted, amounting, in the former subject, to a million. 
Cetti's normal count of 5,720,000 was above the average. (Table 7.) 

Dup^ri^* also claims that a considerable increase in number occurs. 
From the study of Succi's blood during a 30-day fast supervised by 
Luciani,^ the latter concludes that the variations noted in nimibers are 

'Senator, Ueber einen Fall von sog. Sohlafsuoht mit Inanition. Charit6-Annalen, 1887, 12, p.dl6 

The fasting man. Brit. Med. Joum., 1800, 1, p. 1444. 

'Charterid, Record of changes observed in the blood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
vmdergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907, 2, p. 686. 

HSayer's fast: A private communication from Dr. Wile, of New York City. 

'Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Unterauchungen an iwei hungemden Men- 
■ehsn. Archiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol., Virohow's, 1803, 131, supphft., p. 1. 

'DupM6, Sur les variations physiologiques dans r6tat normal des globules du sang. Paris, 
1878. Cited by Rollett in Hermann's Handbuch d. Physiolog., 4, (1). 

'Luciani, Fisiologia del digiuno, Firense, 1889. Authorized translation by M. O. Fraenkel. 
Das Hungem, Studien u. Ezperimente am Mensehen, Hamburg u. Leipsig, 1890. 
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only relative, d^>endmg on the concentration or dilution of blood from 
alteration in water-content. While on the twenty-seventh day the 
greatest loss was noted, there followed on the twenty-ninth day a rise 
that brought the number to the level of the first day. Andreesen,^ 
Malassez,^ and L^pine^ found that while in the beginningsof the fasting 
periods there would be an increase in number, in the later days a 
decrease occurred. 



Tabia 7.— 12ed^0S anmU on Cetti and Brtiihaupi. 



Day. 


CettL 


Breithaupt. 


Before fast 

3d fast 


6,720,000 
6,286,000 

e,836i6oo 

6,666i60O 
6,730,000 


4,063,200 
6,184,000 

^,86ii6oo 

>4,826,60O 
4,812,000 


4th fast 


6th fast 


9th faat 


Broke fast 

2d diet 


2 weeks later 



^Before and after first meal on the sixth day. 

Clinical records furnish us with the two following reports of relevant 

interest. The first is of one of Landouzys patients studied by 

Malassez.* 

''A boy of 18 lived 3 months and 20 days with a stricture of the esophagus, 
the result of swallowing HsS04. He obtained practicidly no nourishmenti as 
he vomited food administered by tube. Ten days before death, he began to 
take a small quantity of milk and meat. The red cells numbered 3,600,000 
20 days before death, and a week before the end 2,600,000, a decided loss 
from normal. Two days before the boy died, the count had risen to 3,200,000. 
A transfusion was performed immediately after this examination, foUowed in 
20 minutes by another count which showed a rise to 3,500,000. The next day 
they had returned to 3,200,000." 

This is a striking loss, and while it is not possible to rule out a toxic 
influence in this case, the almost complete inanition was no doubt the 
prominent factor. 

''The second case (reported by Brouardel)' was a man of 48 years, who lived 
4 months 12 days after an experience similar to that just quoted. But one 
blood examination was made, and that 2 days before death, when the erythro- 
cytes were 4,849,000 and the leucoc3rtes 7,852." 

While to the present writer these would be considered as practically 
normal counts, the author of the r^ort concludes that they demonstrate 
a concentration of the blood. 

iMtdihnann, Ruaeiche Literature Uber die Pathologie dee Hungerna. CentralbUtt f . allcem. 
Path., 1809, 10, p. 160. 
'Malaaaes, Bull, et m6m. de la aoo. m6d. dea hApitauz de Paris, 1874, 11, p. 124. 
<Bit>uardeL, Union MM., 1876. aer. 8, 22, p. 408. 
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Von Noorden^ has found the ooipuscular content nomutl in five cases 
of gastric ulcer with onaciation. He remarks that in spite of the anemic 
appearance presented by patients suffmng from various conditions caus* 
ing malnutrition, their blood is usually normal. This of course does not 
hold in those cases where the cause of the malnutrition has a direct 

Tablb Sc-^EttimaHanB rf red Mm during Oriaoom'Mfad (Ci0tw). 



Day. 


Estiination 
of red cells. 




4th 


4,320,000 




fiCh 


4,486,000 




6th 


2,370,000 




8th 


4,860,000 




10th 


8,260,000 




11th 


4,720,000 




12th 


3,790,000 




13th 


4,480,000 




14th 


4,210,000 




16th 


2,800,000 




18th 


6,700,000 




10th 


6,770,000 




20th 


6,600,000 


Flatulence. Patioit felt quite ID ; 


2l8t 


6,600,000 


took enema, cauang stool. 


22d 


2,100,000 




28d 


6,460,000 




24th 


6,420,000 




26th 


3,020,000 


Theee figures are not entirely des- 


26th 


4,160,000 


titute of aymmetry. 


27th 


2,640,000 




28th 


3,130,000 




20th 


3,180,000 


Counts on 6 intervals of 6 days. 


80th 


3,180,000 


10 " " 4 " 


31st 


3,360,000 


16 " " 6 " 


32d 


4,420,000 


22 " " 7 " 


33d 


3,600,000 


27 " "6 " 


34th 


3,000,000 


37 " " 10 " 


36th 


3,700,000 


40 " "3 " 


36th 


3,810,000 


44 " "4 " 


37th...... 


3,620,000 


Pointing to the opinion held of a 


88th 


4,060,000 


certain limited duration of life 


80th 


4,200,000 


of red blood ooipuscles. 


40th 


3,200,000 




41st 


3,300,000 




42d 


3,600,000 




48d 


3,400,000 




44th 


3,160,000 




46th 


6,800,000 





influence on the blood, as in infections. He discusses this practical phase 
of the subject and ^ves many refarences to observations of the effects 
on the various properties and constituents of the blood of ''clinical" 
inanition. 



^Von Noorden, Metabolism and practical medicine, Anglo-American issue, Chicago, 1007, 2, 
p. 28. 
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Returning to Curtis's^ article, we find the following protocol (table 8 a) 
of the 38 numerical estimations made of the red cells during the 45-day 
fast of Griscom, with the former's conunents. 

''The subject was at his worst physically and mentally between the twenty- 
seventh and fortieth days, and during this period the counts were consistently 
low. On the fortieth day he took the excursion on the lake, which was appar- 
ently the cause of the drop of 1,000,000 from the count of the preceding day. 
It will also be noted that for the few days before a decided fall in number there 
was usually a rise. The corpuscles on the days of these low counts always 
appeared healthier than at other times. On the last day Mr. G. drimk no 
water and the high count of that day may have been due to concentration." 

Kagen,^ in 1884, claimed that the ordinary methods of determining 
the cell content of blood were open to so many sources of error that the 
results were not dependable. He limited his observations, therefore, 
to the direct estimation of the solid constituents, the specific gravity 
(by pyknometer), and hemoglobin content (Malassez's hsemochromom- 
eter) . He examined 6 dogs and found in the early days an increase in all 
three factors, attributing the changes to concentration through water 
loss. The amount of solid constituents, he claims, can equal even at the 
end of the fast that present under normal conditions. Liuboimidrow' 
noted, as an average of observations on 17 dogs, a slight increase in 
erythrocytes till the loss of body-weight amoimted to 10 to 15 per cent, 
then a steady decrease till death, the diminution amoimting to as high 
as 32 per cent on the twenty-eighth day. Nasse^ also found an increase 
in number in a dog after 11 days of complete fasting. As proof that 
this was due to variation in water-content, he states that he obtained a 
reaction in the opposite direction when the animal was again allowed 
water. 

Pol^taew^ studied 8 dogs that received neither food nor water, dying 
after loss of 50 per cent in body-weight. These all showed an increase 
in red cells until late in the fasts, after a loss of 30 percent body-weight, 
when there was a gradual decrease till death. Pol^taew is not satisfied 
with the explanation of this finding simply on the grounds of concen- 
tration, for he found an increase also in the dogs that were allowed 
water. He holds that while there may be interference with blood 
formation, there is also less destruction for bile formation. Tauszk,^ 

^Curtis, Physiology of autonutrition; A study of blood during a prolonged fast. Am. Ass. 
Adv. Science, 1880. 30, pp. 05-106. 

'Kagen, Blood and blood pressure in starving organisms. Dissert. St. Petersburg, 1884, 
Russian. From the Laboratory for General and Experimental Path., Prof. V. Paahutin, St. 
Petersburg. 

*Liuboumdrow, Changes in the blood and organs in starvation. 71 Dissert., 1803, Russian. 
From the Path. Anat. Laboratory, Prof. W. Winogradow, St. Petersburg. 

Me Martigny u. Nasse, XJeber den Einfluss der Nahrung auf das Blut. Marburg u. Leipsio, 

1860. 

*Pol6ta6w, The morphologio composition of the blood in complete and incomplete starvation 
in dogs. Dissert. 07, 1804, St. Petersburg (Russian). From the Laboratory of Path. Anat., 
Prof. Uskow, Riv. internal, d'ig., Roma, '06, 6, p. 120, and Arch. d. sc. Biol. St. Petersburg, 
1803. 2, p. 704. 

*Tausik, Jahrsb. Qber d. Fortschr. der Thier-Chemie, 1804, 24, p. 147; abstracted from Orvois 
hetilap, Budapest, 1804, p. 612. Also Haematologisohe Untersuohungen am hungemden mens- 
ohen. Wien. klin. Rundschau, 1806, 10, p. 306. 
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in a study of Succi's blood during his 30-day fast in 1894, found, after a 
short interval of decrease, a moderate increase in the red cells. (See 
table 8 6.) The form of the cells remained normal to the end. 

Daiber^ in 1896 drew his conclusions as to the effect of inanition on 
the blood from his findings in Succi's urine during a 20-day fast. There 
was an increase in urobilin and earthy alkaline phosphates, both of 
which were to be accounted for by assuming an enormous destruction 
of erythrocytes, though he does concede that the phosphates might 
have come from tissue destruction elsewhere. As proof of the adapta- 
bility of the blood to altered conditions, he presents the decrease in 
urobilin and disappearance of phosphate sediment noted after the 
fifth day, showing an acquired resistance to the previously destructive 
influence of fasting. The Urobilin was distinctly demonstrable through- 

Tablb 8 &.— «9uoc»'« red-odl couni$. 



Day. 


Red cells. 


Ratio 

of red to 

white cells. 


Third 

Riffhih 

Thirteenth... 
Seventeenth. . 
Twenty-first. . 
Twenty-fifth.. 
Thirtieth 


5,240,000 
4,840,000 
4,932,000 
5,136,000 
5,160,000 
5,268,000 
5,472,000 


1 :545 
1 :584 
1 :684 
1 :744 
1 :e38 
1 :1007 
1 :1302 



out the fast, though greatly reduced, but the phosphate sediment was 
replaced by one of urates. The plasma remained intact, as no transu- 
dation of its constituents, particularly albumen, through the kidneys 
could be demonstrated. Daiber concludes that the conditions during 
inanition must resemble those present in continued fevers in which there 
is usually red-cell destruction sufficient to give rise to a demonstrable 
ansemia. In these cases urobilin is present in the urine in distinctive 
amounts. 

In the dog which died on the twenty-fifth day, after a loss of 52 per 
cent in body-weight, Hayem^ reports an increase till the eighteenth 
day from 4,200,000 to 5,500,000. There was then a slight decrease, 
though at the end the erythrocytes numbered 4,800,000, still above the 
original coimt. The hsematoblasts decreased continually during the 
fast. Reyne' found a progressive increase in the number in a dog 
dying on the twenty-fifth day of starvation. Charteris,^ on the other 

^Daiber, Beitrag sur TTaniitniaa des Stoffweohsels beim Hungem. Sohweitser Woehensohr. f . 
Chem. u. Pharm., Zurich, 1896, 34, p. 306. 

'Hayem, Lemons sur les modifioations du sang. Paris, 1882, p. 382. 

'Reyne, quoted by £. Bsjrdier in his article on Inanition, in Dictionnaire de Phjrsiidogie, 
Charles Richet, 9, p. 99. 

K7harteris, Record of changes observed in the blood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
undergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907, 2* p. 685. 
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handy in the case of his ah'eady mentioned, could find no suggestive 
yariation, though there was some daily fluctuation. 

Gordon^ studying the blood of Martin, a medical student who under- 
went a 9-day fast with the uniform daily water consumption of 24 
ounces, could find practically no variation in red-cell count, exc^ that 
on the sixth day of refeeding it was about 1,000,000 below the normal. 
At the end of the first week of Succi's fourth fast, one of 40 days con- 
ducted in London,^ the red cells niunbered 6,500,000, an increase of 
1,000,000 over the average normal individual's count. It may be more 
or less in this particular case, as the normal count is not given. A. R. 
Dief endorf , however, found a slight diminution during and a relatively 
rapid rise inmiediately following each of the two fasts of a man of 7 and 
4 days interrupted by a feeding period of 10 days, which formed the 
basis of Benedict's' report. 

Three counts were made on the blood of Dr. Penny,^ who fasted for 
30 dajrs, in 1909, drinking only distilled water. Tliey demonstrated a 
moderate increase till the twentieth day and a loss of 1,000,000 during 
the remaining 10 days. Here again no normal count was obtained. 
The results for the three counts were for the twelfth day, 6,600,000; 
twentieth day, 7,000,000; thirtieth day, 6,000,000. Ronsse and van 
Wilder* hold there will always be a slow increase in erythrocytes if 
water as well as food is withheld. 

Though the conditions are not altogether analogous, it is interesting 
to note that in hibernating animals there is a decided decrease in erythro- 
cytes, as is reported by Ranke.* 

HJEMOGLOBIN. 

Senator, using the v. Fleischl method, noted a moderate increase in 
his woman subject^ and in Breithaupt;' a loss, however, of about 20 
per cent in Cetti' in 9 dajrs. (Table 9.) 

liuboiundrow* (with Malassez's method) found a slight increase in 
the blood of dogs until a loss of 10 to 15 per cent of body-weight had 
occurred, when a decrease was recorded that progressed until the 
animals died. 

Benedict' reports a slight loss during, with a rise after, the fasts, 
corresponding to the fluctuations of the erythrocytes. The v. Fleischl 
and Tallqvist methods were used. 

KJordon, A prolonged fast. Montreal Med. Joum., 1907, 96, p. 482. 

*The fasting man. Brit. Med. Joum., 1890, 1, p. 1444. 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pnb. 77, 1907, p. 322. 

^Penny, Notes on a thirty-day fast. Brit. Med. Joum., 1909, 1, p. 1414. 

'Ronsse et van Wilder, Variations du nombre des globules rouges et du tauz de rhemofl^obine 
av eours de I'inanition ches le lapin. Aroh. intern, de Pfaarm. et Thfe., 1903, 11, p. 801. 

•Ranke, GrundsUge der Physiolog., 3d ed., p. 380. 

'Senator, Ueber einen Fall von sog. Sohlaf suoht mit Inanition. Gharit6-Annalen, 1887, 12» p. 316 . 

^Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Untersuehungen an awei hungemden Men- 
sohen. Arohiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol., Virehow's, 1893, 1S1« supphft., p. 1* 

*Liuboumdrow, Changes in the blood and organs in starvation. 71 Dissert., 1893, Russian. 
Fkom the Pftth. Anat. Laboratoiy, Prof. W. Winogradow, St. Petersburg. 
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Martin's^ hsemoglobin was 90 per cent the first day, 95 per cent the 
fourth, and 90 per cent again on the last day, the ninth, dropping to 80 
per cent 6 days after resuming food. 

Penny^ showed an increase of 8 per cent during his 30-day fast, going 
from 104 to 112 per cent. 

Tabib 9.'^HasmogU)bin estinuUiaM on CeUi and Breithaupt. 



Day. 



Before fast 

Second day 

Third day 

Fourth day 

Sixth day (before first meal) 

(2 hours after first meal) . . 

Ninth day 

Second day of diet 



Cetti. 



Per cent 
115-118 



110 

■ • • 

85-00 



Breithaupt. 



Per cfnt, 
107 
114 
114 
110 
130 
116 

• • • 

114 



In Luciani's' report is to be seen a variation synchronous with that 
of the erythrocytes, except on the eleventh and thirteenth days, when 
the percentage f ail^ to rise with them. There was a small increase on 
the third and twenty-first days and it was lowest on the thirteenth and 
twentynsixth days. The highest estimation was 90 per cent, the lowest 
72 per cent (v. Fleischl apparatus). He concludes that there is an 
actual loss of haemoglobin. Quoting his studies with Bufalini, carried 
out in Sienna in 1882, on a dog that lived 53 da3rs without food, he states 
there was a rapid rise during the first 6 days. (Modified Bizzozero's 
method used). This he explains as being due not only to concentration 
from loss of water, but to the more rapid consumption of plasma than 
corpuscles. The initial rise was followed by a gradual decrease con* 
tinuous until the last 12 da3n3 of the fast, during which the percentage 
was constant. 

GayerV percentage rose from 80 on the eighteenth day to 100 on the 
thirtieth, when his fast was broken. 

Charteris,^ reporting the 14-day fast, notes a drop from 110 per cent 
to 96 per cent, after remaining unaffected for the first few days. The 
loss was not recovered until several days after breaking fast. 

Subbotin,* using Payer's method (spectroscope), found a decrease 
of haemoglobin in a case fed on nitrogen-free diet. By the twenty-sixth 
day it had fallen from 13.80 per cent to 11.65 per cent and on the thirty- 

^Gordon, A prolonged fast. Montreal Med. Joum., 1907, M, p. 482. 

'Penny, Notes on a thirty-day fast. Brit. Med. Joum., 1900, 1, p. 1414. 

'Luciani, FLoiologia del digiuno, Firense. 1889. Authoriied translation by M. O. Fraenkel. 
Das Htmgem, Studien u. Experimente am Menschen, Hamburg u. Leipiig, 1890. 

Kjayer's fast: A private oommunioation from Dr. Wile, of New York City. 

'Charteris, Reoord of changes observed in the blood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
undergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907, 2* p. 685. 

•Subbotin, Zeitsohr. f . Biol., 1871, 7, p. 187. 
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eighth it was 9.52 per cent. In starving rabbits, however, there was 
an increase due (he concludes) to decrease in water-content of the blood. 
In a dog that starved for 38 days there was very little variation, from 
13.80 at the beginning to 13.33 per cent at the end. 

Though the inanition was only partial, the experiment of v. Hoss- 
lin^ is suggestive and his conclusions are interesting. He observed 
two growing dogs, one of which, (a), weighing 3.2 kilograms, was given 
only one-third the nourishment that (6), weighing 3.1 kilograms, 
received. Table 10 presents the results: 



Dog. 


66th day. 


124th day. 


ISmontha. 


Kiloa. 


Pcfwntp 
■fleol 
homo- 


Kiloe. 


Pttwnt- 
ageof 
hmno* 


Erythzo* 
cytaa. 


Kikw. 


Panwnt* 
acaof 
homo* 
glohin. 


Brythro- 
oytea. 


(fl) Undeifed 

(b) NormAi 


6.6 
11.6 


11.2 
10.2 


8.6 
23.4 


16.0 
14.0 


7,970,000 
6,820.000 


0.6 
30.3 


16.6 
17.6 


7,300.000 
8,300.000 



The difference in hssmoglobin content of the two dogs, in spite of 
extreme emaciation in dog (a), is still within physiological limits, 
proving how independent of the amount of nourishment the hemoglobin 
really is. He claims a greater influence on the blood constituents 
through the nature than the amount of nourishment, long-continued 
impoverishment in albumen, e. ;., causing a decrease in both hemo- 
globin and red cells. We do wrong, he claims, to consider as a result 
of the malnutrition the apparent or real anffimia seen in poorly nourished 
individuals. Either it is only (1) apparent, the hemoglobin and red- 
cell content remaining high while the patient appears ansemic from 
contraction of peripheral vessels in an effort to compensate for the 
lessened thermogenesis, or it may be (2) actual anemia, the result, 
however, of the condition that is responsible for the malnutrition, e. g.^ 
long-continued fever, cancerous ulcers, repeated hemorrhages, intes- 
tinal parasites, etc. The amount of nutrition, however, has a great 
influence on blood formation, so that anemia, from whatever cause, 
will clear up much more readily imder good than poor nourishment. 
The effect of uncomplicated inanition, therefore, is to reduce the total 
quantity of blood as it does the muscle and organ volume generally, 
rather than disturb the individual constituents. On refeeding, this 
total quantity is restored quickly, so that there appears an anemia, in 
spite of the better nourishment— a relative condition, however, due to 

Hr. Hfloalm, Ueber den Binfluw UDgentkgnnder E«mfthruiig auf die Beaehaffenheit dea Blutea. 
GeaeHeehaft f. Morphologie u. Physiol., Munich. 1800, p. 119. 
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more rapid restoration of fluid than luemoglobin and cellular elements 
and apparent till the normal relation is established. 

Gallerani^ found that the mean resistance of the haemoglobin of 
dogs and frogs to solutions of NaClof various percentages was increased 
during fast; the resistance to the high percentage solutions decreased, 
while to the low it increased. The former was due, he claimed, to the 
absence of newly formed hemoglobin, which is more resistant to the 
stronger solution and the latter to the absence of very old or much used 
haemoglobin, which is less resistant to the weak solution. 

Hermann' in discussing the subject, says that the changes found 
with the ordinary methods of examination can well be due to concen- 
tration, because the water is the most variable of the blood constituents. 
Results are conclusive, therefore, only when they deal less with the 
hemoglobin content than with the relation of hemoglobin to the total 
quantity of solid constituents. 

Groll V work was carried out on this line with rabbits, cats, and one 
dog. Their fasts were absolute, no water being allowed. They existed 
under these conditions for from 1 to 22 days. He estimated the hemo* 
globin quotient by dividing the percentage of hemoglobin, as deter- 
mined by the v. Heischl apparatus, by the percentage of solid con- 
stituents. The latter was obtained by heating measured quantities of 
blood to 1 10^ C. till the weight remained constant. With few exceptions 
the color quotient thus found was increased. The simple hemoglobin 
per cent showed a rise in all the animals, being, however, only a relative 
increase, due to concentration of the blood. The diminution in the 
total solids was due to the greater susceptibility to destruction of the 
other solid constituents. During the period of restitution, there was 
a diminution in the hemoglobin. This, again, was largely a relative 
change, occurring as a result of dilution from increased water intake, 
though no doubt the hemoglobin is slower in regenerating as well as 
being more resistant to destruction. Groll concludes that the hemo- 
globin is more stable in starving conditions than any of the other solid 
constituents of the blood. 

It would seem from these data that the red cells and hemoglobin 
are particularly resistant, though in the long fasts there is no doubt a 
slight loss of both elements. The consensus of opinion appears to be 
that concentration of the blood through water loss is responsible for 
the increase found during the fast and that dilution from more rapid 
return of water than the other elements accounts for the decreases 
found immediately after the fasting. 

^GaUenuu, RearteM dee Htemoslobina im Hunger. Jahnb. u. die Fortsehr. der Thier- 
Chemie, 1894, 24, p. 120. (Abstracted from Ann. di ohim. FaimaooL, 1802, 15, p. 3.) 

Hermann, Unterauohungen tkber den Hnmoglobin'-Gehalt dee Bhites bei vollBtftndiger Inani- 
tion. Dissert., KOnigsberg i. Pr., 1887. 

*Qroll, Untersuohungen Ckber den Haemoglobin Gehalt des Blutes bei vollst&ndiger Inanition. 
Dissert., KGniffsberg i. Pr., 1887. 
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LEUCOCYTES. 

Mote attention has been paid to the white cells than to any of the 
other blood constituents and reports are more atvatiance astojust what 
does happen to them during states of inanition. Almost every possible 
change, especially numerical, has been observed at one time or another. 

Morphologic alterations are recorded by Luciani/ who noted an early 
decrease in size, so that by the fifth day all the leucocytes were smaller 
than the red cells. They recovered their normal size by the ninth 
day, however. 

Charteris,' on the other hand, mentions specifically that he observed 
no alteration in size. 

Manassein' reports the presence in the leucocytes of fasting rabbits 
of refractile bodies that are not affected by acetic acid. 

Kallmark^ observed, in his rabbits, rarefaction in the basophiles, 
with agglutination and peripheral arrangement of the granules. 

Curtis,^ in 1880, observed peculiar bodies, resembling leucocytes but 
larger, consisting of spherules too small to measure. These cells meas- 
ured tAit inch in diameter and exhibited amoeboid movement. When 
these very indefinite bodies were most abundant, the granules were 
absent from the leucocytes. Curtis does not speculate as to whether 
these were altered white corpuscles or a foreign cell entering the blood 
from the tissues. 

Hayem* concludes that there is no essential change in the leucocytes 
during starvation, at least in dogs. 

Considered numerically both as to total and differential estimations, 
the following results are reported from studies of fasts in man: 

count. 



Tabub 11.— <76M»'« and BreUhcmpeB 

Cetti fMted 11 days, Brdthaupt 6. 



Day. 


CetU. 


Breithaupt. 


Before fast 


Normal. 
4,800 

41200 

121300 
7,950 


6,'SOO 

ejsro 

7,000 


Fourth day 


Sixth day 


Ninth day 


Bfokefaat 


Seoond day of diet. . . . 
Two weeks later 



iLuciani, Fisiologia del digiuno, Fireiise, 1889. Authoriied translation by M. O. Fraenkel. 
Das Huneem, Studien u. Experimente am Mensohen, Hamburg u. Leipsig, 1890. 

'Charteris, Record of changes obeerred in the blood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
undergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907. 2, p. (V85. 

*Mllhlmann, Russiohe Literature Qber die Pathologie des Hungema. Gentralblatt f . allgem. 
Path., 1899, 10, p. 100. 

^Kftllmark, Zur Kenntniss des Verhaltens der weiven Bhitkdrperehen bei Inanition. Folia 
Hnmat., 1911, 11, pt. 1, p. 411. 

■Curtis, Physiology of autonutrttion : A study of blood during a prolonged fast. Am. Ass. Adv. 
Science. 1880, SO, pp. 96-105. 

*Hayem, Lemons sur les modifications du sang. Paris, 1882, p. 382. 
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T^th both Getti and Breithaupt^ a moderate decrease was observed 
durii^, with a considerable rise for the first few days following, the 
fasting period. (See table 11.) 

Senator' concludes that there is a lively new formation of leucocytes 
on refeeding. 

Lucian? records a marked diminution in the eariy period of Succi's 
30-day fast, dropping from 14,536, the count on the first day, to 861 on 
the seventh. The count then rose to 1 ,650, where it remained until the 
twenty-ninth day with slight fluctuations due to concentration and 
dilution of blood. He attributes the marked diminution to the diges- 
tive action of trypsin, which evidently enters the blood as such during 
the cessation of intestinal digestion. He bases this theory on the work 
of Albertoni, who by intravenous injection of trjrpsin got almost a 
complete disappearance of leucocytes. The trjrpsin apparently has 
no effect on the erythrocytes. It is quite possible, also, that there may 
exist in the early days of the hunger period some special destructive 
condition, evidenced also by the loss of hssmoglobin. Two other factors 
at work, he argues, are, first, the disappearance of the lymphocytes, they 
no longer being required to alter the assimilated products of digestion 
in the blood plasma (after the work of Schaeffer, Hofmeister and 
Zawarykins); secondly, the leucocytes may have lost their '' Wander- 
lust." There would, then, not only be a failure of ''outwandering'' 
from the blood, but of ''inwandering'' from the tissues as well, and the 
latter would exert the greater influence on the number. The white 
cells practically disappeared from Succi's blood during his fourth fast, 
till late, when small and ill-formed corpuscles were found. 
k- Tauszk^ notes a decrease in total count during one of Succi's 30-day 
fasts. As will be seen in table 12 a this was due to loss of mononu- 

Tablv 12 a.— i9iicei'« toUd and diffennHal whiU^nXL oouvJU. 



Day. 



Third 

Eighth 

Thirteenth.. 
Seventeenth. 
Twenty-lint 
Twenty-fifth 
Thirtieth... 



Total 
white 
oella. 



9,600 
8,300 
7,200 
6,000 
6,600 
4,800 
4,200 



Pdy- 
moipha. 



64.1 



68.6 



70.2 



Mono- 
oytes. 



p. cf. 
33.1 



27.4 



16.0 



philee. 



p. ct, 
2.7 



3.0 



4.7 



iLehmaan, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunti, 0ntemiohungen an iwei hungeraden Men^ 
Mhen. Ardbir f. path. Anat. u. FhysioL., Yirohow's, 1803, 131, supphft., p. 1. 

^Senator, Berieht aber die ErgebniMe dea auf Cetti auogefuhrten Hungew v ers u chfl. Berlin 
kUn. Woohenaohr., 1887, 24, p. 427. 

'Luoiani, Fiaiologia del digiuno, Firenie, 1880. Authoriaed translation by M. O. Fraenkel. 
Daa Hungem, Studien u. Ezperimente am Menaohen, Hamburg u. Leipsig, 1800. 

fTauaik, Jahrsb. aber d. Fortachr. der Thier-Chemie, 1894. 24, p. 147, abstracted from Orvosi 
hetalap, Budapest, 1894, p. 512. Also Hematologisohe Untersuohungeu am hungemden Men- 
aehen. Wien. klin. Rundschau, 1806, 10, p. 306. 
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clearcellsy including lymphocytes. The eoeinophiles and polymorphs 
were increased. Neubert^ fomid the opposite changes, that is, an 
increase in mononuclear cells and decrease of the eosinophiles and 
polymorpho-nuclears. His studies were made on cases of carcinoma 
and pulmonary tuberculosis, so that the inanition was not simple. 

There was little change in the white-cell content of Martin V blood 
during his 9-day fast, except that on the second and ninth days they 
rose to 10,000. As will be seen in table 12&, there was a very slight 
progressive loss in the polymorphs, while the lymphocytes were 
increased somewhat on the sixth and ninth days. There was no 
differential count made to specify the total rise noted on the second 
day. 

Tabia 126.— If ofitfi't diSfentitUd uhUe-cdl ooimte. 



Day. 


Poly- 
morphs. 


Small 

mono- 

nuelears. 


Large 

mono- 

nuelears. 


Traiud- 
tionalfl. 


Baso- 

philes. 


Eoano- 
philes. 


Fourth day 

Sixth day 


p.et. 
68 
60 
66 

69 

68 


p.€L 
32 
80 
18 
82 
36 


p,€L 



7 
23 

6 


p.eL 

4 

• • 

• • 

2 

1 


p.d. 

• • 
■ • 

3 

1 

• ■ 


p.cl. 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Eighth day 

Ninth day 

Sixth day after 



The results of the two examinations of Gayer's' blood are given in 
table 13. The striking points in this case are the very low total count 
on both occasions, the increase in the small and the drop in the large 
lymphocytes at the end of the fast. No explanation of these changes is 
offered by Wile, who made the observations. 

Tablb 13. — Oaiuer^a U4al and differentkd whUe^cdl eou^ 



Day. 


Total 
white 
oellR. 


Poly- 
morphs. 


Large 
lymph- 
ooytee. 


Small 
lymph- 
oosrtee. 


Eoain- 
ophilee. 


Baao- 

philee. 


Eighteenth 

Thirtieth 


2,600 
2,800 


p.ei, 
64 
61 


p.ct. 

12.0 

6.4 


p.et. 
30.4 
42.0 


p,et. 
1.6 
1.0 


p,ei. 

2.0 

.6 



In Professor Benedict's subject, whose blood was studied by Dr. 
Diefendorf,^ there was evidently normally a high white-cell count. 
The results are given in table 14. 

During the first fast of 7 days there was a progressive diminution till 
the last day, when there was a slight rise. After an interval of 19 days 
there was a second fast of 4 days. During this period a gradual rise 

^Neubert, Efin Beitrag lur Blutuntersuchung, speoiell Phthisis pulm. und caroinom, Dorpat, 
1880. 
^Gordon, A prolonged fast. Montreal Med. Joum., 1907, 36. p. 482. 
"Gayer's fast: A private oommunieation from Dr. Wile, of New York City. 
^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1007, p. 322. 
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amountiiig to about 2,000 was noted. The polymorphs averaged high 
during both fasts, but at no time could the number be considered 
distinctly pathological. The small lymphocytes averaged low. The 
large lymphocytes were high during the last 2 days of the first period 
and throughout the last. The eosinophiles were low and the baso- 
philes high in both fasts. 



Tabub 14.— 8. A. B: 


t ioial and differenHal whii6-cea eounU 


r. 




Total. 

white 
oella. 


Poly- 
morphs. 


Rmall 
lymph* 
oeytea. 


Large 
lymph- 
oosrtes. 


Eoaino- 
philea. 


Maat 

cell*. 


1905. 
Prior to fast: 

Mar. 8 

Faatini: 

Mar. 6».... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Diet: 

Mar. 12 

18 

14 

16 

20 

Apr. 3 

7 

Faating: 

Apr. 8 

9 

10 

11 

Diet: 

Apr. 12 . ... 

26 

26 

May 6 


23,000 

16,760 
18,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,250 

18,250 
18,750 
14,500 
15,000 
11,760 
13,000 
18,250 

13.250 
13,250 
13,750 
14,500 

16,000 
6,600 
8,100 


p.eL 

.... 

68 
76 
78 
76 

77 
64 
75 

66 

66.6 

69 

78 

58.6 

54 

68 

69 

73 
76 

• • • • 

68.6 
62 
50 
49 


p. e<. 

• • • • 

27.0 
16.6 
17.6 
18.0 
10.6 
25.0 
10.8 

17.6 
20.6 
17.0 
14.6 
22.6 
26.0 
14.6 

16.0 
18.3 
21.0 

• • • • 

27.8 
88.6 
86.6 
45.0 


p. d. 

.... 

7.8 
7.8 
8.0 
6.1 

11.6 
9.1 

12.7 

18.4 
14.4 
10.8 
6.9 
16.7 
17.0 
13.9 

12.9 
11.8 
15.4 

• • • • 

9.1 

8.1 

10.9 

6.8 


p. d. 

.... 

2.0 
0.6 
1.6 
0.4 
1.2 
1.4 
0.46 

1.6 

0.0 

1.66 

1.8 

2.4 

1.8 

1.0 

1.8 
1.6 
0.0 

• • • • 

0.8 
1.6 
1.8 
0.26 


p.eL 

.... 

0.6 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.6 

.... 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

.4 

• • • 

.4 

.4 

1.0 

• • ■ 



^Thefint 



day was Mareh 4-6. 



Charteris/ in 1907, found a moderate leucocytosis, reaching 14,000 
on the sixth day from 5,300, the count before the fast. He noted 
further a gradual increase of the eosinophiles to 7 per cent, a condition 
that had never been noted before in human blood during inanition. 
His subject went 14 days without food, receiving a constant quantity of 
water, 1 liter per day. 

Penny's^ blood showed also a slight leucocytosis, with a return to 
normal at the end. Only three counts were made, these with the 

^Charteris, Record of changes observed in the Uood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
undergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907, 2, p. 686. 
'Penny, Notes on a thirty-day fast. Brit. Med. Joum., 1900, 1, p. 1414. 
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results shown in table 15. The noteworthy features of the differential 
counts are the high polymorph percentage, the very marked falUng-off 
of the lymphocytes, and the increase in the large mononuclears. 

Reyne^ could demonstrate no influence on the leucocytes in his dog 
that fasted for 25 days. 

Howe and Hawke^ studied two men during 7-day fasting periods 
with uniform water allowance. There was an increase in the poly- 
morphs at the beginning, followed by a decrease to below normal by 
the end of the fast. The small lymphocytes presented the reverse 
picture, while the large lymphocytes increased during the early days. 
One subject cihowed a moden^ increase in eosinophiles. The blood 
of both men returned to normal after several days of diet. 

Tablb 16. — P&nny^a UUai and differenHdl wkUenM eounU. 



Day. 


TotaL 


Poly- 
morphe. 


Larae 

mono* 

nudean. 


Lymph- 
ooytee. 


Eofliiio- 
philes. 


Twelfth 

Twentieth 

Thirtieth 


10,000 

11,000 

8,800 


p,cl. 
76 
76 
70 


p. cf. 
12 
18 
20 


p,et. 

12.0 
6.0 
7.6 


p.d. 

• • • 

• • • 

1.6 



Even in animals where conditions can be comparatively readily con- 
trolled, there has been a striking lack of harmony in the findings. 
Rabbits and dogs have been the animals of most frequent choice and 
Okintschitz's* report of his work on the leucocytes of the former in 
1892 is one of the earliest. He was concerned only with the differential 
variations. Normally in rabbits the eosinophiles constitute about 50 
per cent, lymphocytes 25 percent, large round cells and polymorphs each 
12.5 per cent of the total white-cell content. FoUowing Professor Luk- 
janow's classification of the inanition period, he divides it into four parts : 
(1) the stage of indifference; (2) that of excitation; (3) of depression; 
(4) paralysis of fimctions. The animals were allowed no water. He 
found a diminution of the lymphocytes and polymorphs and an increase 
in eosinophiles and large round cells. During the middle periods, the 
relative diminution was not so rapid as in the first and last periods. 
The lymphocytes and mononuclears showed their respective alterations 
in the first period, while the polymorphs and eosinophiles were not 
affected till later. The polymorphs showed the most marked diminu- 
tion and on refeeding they were increased, seeming, therefore, to be the 

'Resnie, quoted by E. Bardier in hie article on Inanition, in Diotionnaire de Physiologie, 
Charies Riehet, 9, p. 09. 

*Howe and Hawke, Fasting studies. No. IX. On the differential leuooosrte oount during pro- 
longed fasting. Am. Joum. PhsrsioL, 1912, 80, p. 174. 

*0kintschit8, Ueber die Zahlenverhfiltmsse venohiedener Arten weisser Blutk5rperohen bei 
▼oUstftndiger Inanition und bei naohtr&glicher Aufffttening. (Verauohe an Kaninohen). Aiohiy f. 
ezp. Path. u. Pharm., 1892-93, 31, p. 383. 
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form most affected by food. The disturbance in blood picture was 
still evident, even when the animalR had almost completely regained 
their body-weight. Hayem,^ much earlier, in 1882, could see no differ- 
ence in the variations of the leucocytes in the dog studied by him during 
its 25-day fast, and those which occur under normal circumstances. 

Argaud and Billard^ found about the same alterations in the blood 
of the two rabbits they studied, as did Okintschitz. They report a 
marked hypoleucocytosis with an inversion of the formula, there being 
present 3 mononuclears to every poljrmorph. The recovery in these 
animals, however, was more rapid, for in a few days the blood picture 
had resumed the normal. 

K&llmark* also studied rabbits during periods of complete starvation 
varjdng from 7 to 14 days. He noted a primtary fall in lymphocytes 
and polyneutrophiles, followed by a rise until the seventh day, slow in 
the latter form, more rapid in the lymphocytes. In the longer fasts 
this rise was followed by fluctuations, none of which, however, went as 
high as the normal counts. The basophiles showed a marked rise on 
the third day of the longer fasts* On ref ceding, the pol3rmorphs showed 
a more rapid rise than the l3rmphocyte8, duplicating the experience of 
Okintschitz. KSlhnark concludes that the lymphocytes are supplied 
in greater abundance during inanition, most probably by the thymus, 
which in so doing atrophies. The primary fall and the post-inanition 
rise in the leucocytes occur, he believes, before compensation for the 
disturbance of equilibrium has been established or the organism has 
adapted itself to the altered conditions. When this has been accom- 
plished, the changes in the blood are not so much different from those 
noted under normal circumstances. 

Rieder^ reports finding a marked hypoleucocytosis in the dogs he 
studied ui 1892. 

liuboumdrow^ found that the leucocytes of his 16 dogs decreased 
gradually at the beginning of their fasts or until a loss of 20 per cent 
body-weight was reached. A gradual rise was then noticed, except in 
6 of them, frequently reaching normal. The lymphocytes showed a 
diminution persisting to the end, most marked early, dropping from 
15 per cent to 3 per cent or less. The monocytes reappeared to a 
certain extent, after the primary fall. The polymorphs were propor- 
tional throughout to the total count. Eosinophiles appeared early in 
those animals that did not show them before fasting, and in most cases 
there was an increase of 7 to 8 times, which lasted until a loss of from 

^Hayem, Lecons but lea modifications du sang. Paris, 1882, p. 382. 

'Argaud et Billazd, Inversion de la fonnule leuooosrtaire sous I'influenoe de rinanition. Compt. 
rand. Soe. Biol., 1911, 70, p. 740. 

'Kfillmark, Zur Kenntniss des Verhaltens der weissen BlutkOrperohen bei Inanition. Folia 
Hemat., 1911, 11, pt. 1. p. 411. 

'Rieder, Beitrftge sur Kenntniss der Leukocytose u. b. w., Leipsio., 1892. 

*Iiaboumdrow, Changes in the blood and organs in starvation. 71 Dissert., 1893, Russiaa* 
From the Path. Anat. Laboratory, Prof. W. Winogradow, St. Petersburg. 
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10 to 30 per cent in body-weight had occurred, when they began to 
diminish. By the end of the fast they had disappeared altogether. 

Pol£taew^ and Reyne^ both observed great variations in the number 
of white cells in the dogs they studied, the former concluding that there 
was evidently a diminution in all the forms until a loss of from 30 to 
40 per cent in weight and then an increase toward the end, of the 
younger elements, including lymphocytes. 

Uskow^ interprets these results as follows: In the b^pLoning the 
entrance of young leucocytes into the blood is retarded, as is also the 
transition of the young into ripe forms. In the later period, however, 
the lymph tissue, probably stimulated into increased activity by the 
products of degeneration, sends more cells into the blood, and further, 
there is probably a more rapid development of the young forms already 
present into ripe cells. 

Keuthe' noted a decrease in polymorphs and an increase in lympho- 
cytGB during the first days and a reversal of this relation in the later 
days of fasting. 

Pashutin,^ on the other hand, concludes that the fast has practically 
no effect on the leucocytes, that they show very little alteration. 

Howe and Hawke^ observed the following changes in four dogs 
receiving only a constant quantity of water: Three of them, fasting 117, 
15, and 30 days, respectively, showed a decrease in polymorphs with 
an increase in the small lymphocytes. The basophiles, eosinophiles, 
and transitional forms showed no noteworthy changes. The fourth 
dog, fasting for 48 days, was already anemic. His blood presented the 
reverse picture, the polymorphs increased, the lymphocytes decreased. 
An early-developing eosinophilia disappeared. Two of these four 
i^nimfila showed an increase in large lymphocytes, while the other two 
showed a fairly constant decrease in the same variety of cell. During 
later fasting periods of 15 and 30 days in these dogSi the results were 
qiute different, all the forms remaining practically constant, save the 
large lymphocytes. 

The work of Mann and Gage* is of interest, though it is concerned with 
the effects of food rather than of starvation on the morphology and stain- 
ing properties of the leucocytes. They conclude that during digestion 
there is a marked increase in the intensity of staining in the nuclei; the 

^Pol6tafiw, The morphologio oompodtion of the blood in complete and incomplete starvation 
in dogs. Dissert. 97, 1894, St Petersburg (Russian). From the Laboratory of Path. Anat., 
Pa^. Uskow., Riy. internal, d'ig., Roma, 1895, 6, p. 129, and Arch. d. so. Biol., St. Petersburg, 
1893, 2, p. 794. 

'Reyne, quoted by E. Hardier in his article on Inanition, in Diotionnaire de Physiologie, 
Charies Riohet, 9, p. 99. 

'Keuthe, Ueber die ftmktionelle Bedeutung der Leukoc3rten im ZirkuUerenden Blute bei 
versohiedener EmAhrung. Deutsoh. med. Woehenschr., 1907, S3, p. 588. 

'Pashutin, Pathological Physiology, Inanition, 1902, 2, pt. i, p. 81 (Russian). 

*Howe and Hawke, Fasting studies, No. IX. On Uie differential leucocyte count during pro- 
longed fasting. Am. Joum. Physiol., 1912, 90, p. 174. 

*Mann and Gage, On the changes induced in blood by feeding, etc Lancet, Lond., 1912, 2, 
p. 1009. 
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rim of cytoplasm in the lymphocytes becomes narrower; the granules in 
the leucocytes decrease both in size and number; and the entire cell may 
show a diminution in size. 

Considering again the question of hibernating animals as throwing 
some light on the changes during simple starvation, the work of Hanse- 
mann^ is interesting. Killing the animals during their hibernating 
state and examining the various organs, no evidence of cell division 
could be found. He concludes that the physiologic cell division occurs 
as a result of the mechanical wearing out of the tissue. If this is 
eliminated, as it is under these circumstances when muscular and diges- 
tive activity and the general vital processes are practically in abeyance, 
there is no stimulus for cell division. The reduced activity, the absence 
of intestinal digestive processes or products, and the presence of per- 
verted products of parenteral digestion during fasting, no doubt would 
be the important factors in influencing the blood picture. 

Argaud and Billard* examined the blood in hibernating dormice and 
only a few monocytes were f oimd after careful search, the other forms 
having apparently disappeared. 

Valentin, quoted by Pashutin,' had the same experience, finding 
only a few white cells. He explains their absence to the lack of lymph, 
which, he claims, introduces the leucocytes into the blood. 

Interesting, also, in view of the findings in some of the cases of inani- 
tion quoted above, are the changes noted in bone marrow by Roger and 
Jo0u^.^ In rabbits that were completely starved for 6 or 7 dasrs the 
marrow showed the presence of many giant cells. Neutrophilic granu- 
lar myelocytes predominated, though there were many polymorpho- 
nuclear ceUs. Eosinophilic cells were rare. The fat was largely re- 
placed by a granular, albuminoid substance, not mucin. On refeeding, 
the eosinophiles were even less in evidence, but there were many very 
large giant cells and mmibers of nucleated red cells, some of them 
polsmuclear. Not before 24 days of feeding did the marrow return 
to its normal state. This picture is not altogether consistent with 
the blood findings reported, especially the eosinophilia described by 
Okintschitz^ and the scarcity of polymorphs observed by Argaud and 
Billard.' 

As already stated, the thymus has been found to atrophy during 
inanition. K&llmark* not only noticed diminution in the size of the 

^Hansemann, Ueber den Einflniw dea Wmtttrachlafes auf die Zellteilung. Arohiv f. PhyfdoL, 
1898, 6 and 6. p. 262. 

'Argaud et Billard, Inversion de la formule leuooo3rtaire aous I'influenoe de I'inanition. Ck>mpt. 
rend. Soo. Bid., 1911, 70, p. 746. 

*Paahutin, Pathologioal Physiology, Inanition, 1902, 2, pt. i, p. 81 (RuBuan). 

'Roger et Jorni^, Dee modifications histologiques de la moelle osaeuse dans I'inanition. Compt. 
rend. Soo. Biol., 1900, 52, p. 417. 

K)kint8chits, Ueber die Zahlenyerh&ltnisse Terschiedener Arten weiaser BlutkOrperohen bei 
ToUstlkndiger Inanition und bei nachtrftglicher AuffQterung (Versuche an Kaninchen). Arohiv 
f. ezp. Path. u. Phann., 1892-93, 31, p. 383. 

*K&llmark, Zur Kenntniss des Verhaltens der wiesaen Blutkdrperohen bei Inanition. Folia 
Hsmat., 1911, 11, pt. 1 p. 411. 
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organ, but in the number of mitotic figureB, an evidence of its inactivity. 
He quotes v. Friedleben as having made the same observations as early 
as 1859, Hammar in 1005, and v. Jonson in 1909. These are the 
only references that could be found mentioning the histological appear- 
ances of the hsematopoietic organs during starvation. This is a neg- 
lected feature of the subject that would seem to o£fer a rich fidd for 
investigation. Curran^ and Jolly and Levin^ write of the gena*al patho- 
logical changes. The latter carried out their studies on rats and describe 
particularly the changes in the lymphatic tissue, essentially, atrophy, 
particularly of the Malpighian bodies. 

PHYSICOOHEMICAL CHANGES. 

Specific gravity. — ^The question of influence of food and drink and the 
abstinence from them on the density of the blood has been rather 
frequently the subject of investigation. We find that, as early as 1834, 
Thacrah' noted an increase in the specific gravity during hunger peri- 
ods. J. Davy^ obtained the same result by depriving his subject only 
of water, and Nasse,^ starving dogs but allowing water, found that a 
decrease occurred in specific gravity after 3 to 4 days, but that by the 
eleventh day the blood had returned to or even exceeded its normal 
density. 

liuboimidrow,^ using the pyknometer, detected fluctuations in den- 
sity as marked, comparatively, as those noted in the number of red 
cells, but a complete agreement between specific gravity and erythro- 
cyte count was not found. 

Castellino,^ studying starving rabbits, found an increase in density 
and at the same time a decrease in the serum content of their bloods. 

Popel^ also reports an increase, though a slight one. He studied 
both rabbits and dogs, using Hammerschlag's method. In the former 
the increase did not exceed 1.6 per cent and it was still less in the dogs. 
After ligation of the ureters, there was the slight fall of 9.11 per cent 
from normal in rabbits, while the dogs showed a rise of 0.72 per cent, 
a rather unexpected result, if taking only the water content of the blood 
into consideration. 

K^urran, The patholocy of starvation, Med. Press and Circ., London, 1880, n. s., 29, pp. 
210 and 229. 

*Jolly et Levin, Sur les modifications histologiques de la rate k la suite du jeikne. Compt. rend. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, 1912, 72, p. 829. 

Thaerah, An inquiry into the nature and properties of the blood as existent in health and 
disease. London, 1819-1834. 

^Davy, Physiolog. and Anat. Researches. London, 1839. 

Me Martigny u. Naase, Ueber den Einfluss der Nahrung auf das Blut. Marburg u. Leipsic, 1860. 

*Liuboumdrow, Changes in the blood and organs in starvation. 71 Dissert., 1893, Russian. 
IVom the Path. Anat. Laboratory, Prof. W. Winogradow, St. Petersburg. 

'CastelUno, La SusoettibilitA infettiva nella inanisione lenta. Riv. d'Igiene e Sanita Pub., 
Roma, 1893, 4, No. 3. p. 461. 

"Popel, Sur les variations de la density du sang dans le jeiine absolu, simple, ou oompliqu6 de 
la ligature des ur6t^res. From the Laboratory of General Pathology, Prof. S. Lukjanow, Arch, deg 
sd. BioL, 1895^^90. 4, p. 364. 
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London's^ findings do not agree with those above. He aleo used 
Hammerschlag's method, but reports a slight diminution in the rabbits 
that starved for from 5 to 14 days, the average dropping from 1.048 
to 1.043. The animals in both the above series were deprived of water. 

There was evidently a considerable fall in Martin V Mood, for while 
no preliminary estimation was made, on the sixth day of h^ fast the 
gravity was 1.026; on the eighth it rose to 1.031, and on the 
and last day it had dropped to 1.021. One week after breaking 
fast it was 1.043, still very low if we consider the normal to be 1.059 to 
1.060. 

Lloyd Jones is quoted by Lyonnet' as finding, on the tenth day of 
one of Succi's fasts, a specific gravity of 1.001 that rose to 1.063 on the 
thirty-ninth day. In speaking of the influence of food and drink on 
the specific gravity, Lyonnet holds that there is usually, though not 
invariably, a diminution after the intake of water, the change being 
but very temporary. Abstinence from all liquid causes an increase, 
but not of so marked a degree as one would suppose. (In this he is 
quoting lichtheim.) Food apparently has some effect, in that after 
meals there is a decrease to be found that lasts for an hour or so. 

Coagulabiiity, — ^Very little mention is made in the literature of the 
influence of inanition on the Coagulation time. Vierordt^ was among 
the first to refer to this feature of the subject, having made the obser- 
vation, in 1878, that an acceleration of the process occurred as a result 
of starving. 

Arnold^ and Collard de Martigny^' ^ both noticed that the dot was 
larger than usual in relation to the amount of serum, and the latter in 
1850 found a decrease in fibrin content. 

Jones^ also noted that the water and fibrin decreased more rapidly 
than the solid constituents. 

KfiUmark^ noticed that in rabbits, after the fifth or sixth day of 
starvation, the blood coagulated more rapidly, but no estimations of 
the time are given. 

Tria^ reports quite recently that he could detect very little variation 
during short fasts in rabbits and dogs. 

^London, Note sur la question du changement de U quantity gen6raM ei de FalcalinitA du Mag 
dans le jeftne abeolu. Aroh. dee Seieneee Biol., 1806-96, 4, p. 616. (Abetnot by MtUilmann. 
See footnote 6, thia page.) 

'Gordon, A prolonged fast. Montreal Med. Joum., 1007, M, p. 482. 

"Lyonnet, De la denrit4 du eang, aa d4t«nninatM>n olinique» sea Yariationa physiologiquea et 
patliologiques. Paria, 1802, p. 73. 

^ierordt, Aieh. d. Heilk., 1878, 14, p. 103. 

*Mt)hlinann, Ruasiaeh literatur ttber die Fftthdlogie dea Hungerna. Gentralblatt f . aUgem. 
Path., 1890, 10, p. 160. 

Me Martigny il Naase, Ueber den Einfluss der Nahrung auf das Blut, Marbufg u. littpaie.. 1860. 

nCillwark, Zur Kenntniss des Verhaltens der weissen Bluik6rperohen bei Inanition. Folia 
Hnmat., 1011, 11, pt. 1, p. 411. 

Tria, Propri4t^ ohimioo-phyaiques du sang durant I'inanition. Arohiv. itaL de biol., Pise, 
1011, 6S, p. 40. (Arch, di fannaool. aper., Roma, 1000, 8, p. 860.) 
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Valentin^ noticed a marked retardation of coagulation in hibernating 
aninuds. 

No report of the Gfpecific estimation of coagulation time during fast- 
ing in man could be found. Dr. Wile* reports that on both examina- 
tions of Gayer's blood, made on the eighteenth and thirtieth days, 
there was apparent decrease in the platelets, but that coagulation was 
accelerated. He says, of the last examination, that 'Hhe blood was 
thick, dark red, and did not flow easily.'' Aside from such general 
conclusions without data to demonstrate them, the only clue as to what 
might be expected in man are a few observations that have been made 
relative to meal times. 

Coleman' found the longest coagulation time an hour aft^ the 
principal meal and the shortest before breakfast. 

Cohen,^ using the method devised by himself, determined that the 
average time before meals was 7^ minutes and after meals 9 minutes, 
while Mercier, quoted by Cohen in the above article, constantly found 
the coagulation more rapid after meals than before, and Addis* claims 
that food has no influence on the process. 

Cohen^ quotes A. E. Wright as crediting fluids with a greater influ- 
ence on coagulability of the blood than food, but that himger does 
retard the process, a view not upheld by the observations of Coleman 
and Cohen. Increased consumption of liquids lengthens the time and 
withholiiing them has the opposite effect. 

Immunily. — ^There have been a few studies made of the effect of 
starvation on immunity in general and the immune body-content of 
the blood specifically, but the data are scarcely suflGicient to warrant 
definite conclusions. 

In 1890 Canalis and Morpurgo* studied the effect on the natm^al 
immunity pigeons exhibit toward anthrax. They were found con- 
stantly to lose this resistance if the fast were begun immediately after 
the injection of the organisms, or a day or so before. They regained 
it, however, on ref ceding, if the inanition period had not been too long. 
Tliis same natural immunity possessed by chickens^ was not lost 
unless they were starved for more than 8 days. If starved before 
inoculation they proved more susceptible. These workers were unable 
to make rats susceptible to anthrax by starving. 

^Valentin. Repel, f. Anat. u. Physiol., 1838. 3. p. 156. 

Kzayer'B fast: A prirate oommunioation from Dr. Wile, of New York City. 

*Coleman, The coagulation of the blood and the effects of certain drugs upon it. Bioehem. 
Joum.. 1906-7, 2, p. 184. 

K?ohen, Coagulation time of the Uood as affected by various conditions. Axch. Int. Med., 
1911, 8, pp. 684 and 820. 

'Addis, The coagulation timeof the blood in man. Quart. Joum. Ezp. Fhsraiol., 1908, 1, p. 305. 

"Canalis and Morpurgo, Ueber den Einfluss des Hungers auf die Empf ftni^chkeit fttr Inf ections> 
krankheiten. Fortschr. der Median, 1890, 8, p. 693. 

'Canidis and Morpurgo, ibid., 8, p. 729. 
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P. Castellino^ concluded, from his studies on rabbits in 1893, that 
there was a diminution in resistance to infection. 

A few years later, in 1899, Meltzer and Norris' could demonstrate no 
difference in the bactericidal action against the typhoid bacillus of the 
blood of starved, under- or overfed dogs. 

Roger and Josu^,' on the other hand, having observed an increase 
in the resistance to the colon bacillus in fasting rabbits, suggest that 
some possible benefit may be derived from fasts. This is the only bit 
of experimental evidence — ^with reference to the blood, at least — ^that 
speaks for the value or advisability of this procedure as a general thera- 
peutic measure. This increase in resistance they attribute to hyper- 
activity of the bone marrow, whereby there is a more rapid proliferation 
of the defensive cells. 

Charteris* noticed a wide daily variation in the opsonic index of the 
blood of his human subject during the latter's 14-day fast, but, as he 
obtained a similar result with his own blood, he was led to conclude 
that the changes during fasting were not significant, due, rather, to the 
use each day of a fresh emulsion of bacteria. Martin V blood, however, 
showed a gradual lowering of the index, returning to normal 4 days after 
the fast was broken. In this case the Staphylococcus aureus was used. 

Bizzozero* studied the natural hsemolytic power of the blood serum 
of 8 chickens that starved for from 8 to 17 days and could find practically 
no alteration. He concludes that the hemolysins are not concerned in 
the defense of the organism against bacterial invasion, because, as we 
have seen from the work of Canalis and Morpiu^, starving does lower 
the resistance to infection. 

Among the studies on other properties of the blood are to be men- 
tioned those of Tria,^ on the viscosity and electro-conductivity in rab- 
bits and dogs. He found little alteration, some decrease, in both early. 
He concludes from his entire study that the body is able to compensate 
pretty well for the disturbances in nutrition, thus permitting of long 
fasts without serious consequences. The investigations of Deter- 
mann,^ and of Marafi6n and Saristdn' dealt especially with the viscosity. 

>Ca8telliiK>, La SuscettibiliUl infettiva nella inanisione lenta. Riy. d'lgiene e Sanita Pub., 
Boma, 1893, 4, No. 3, p. 461. 

'Meltser and Norria, On the influence of fasting upon the baoteriddai action of the blood. 
Joum. E^. Med., 1899. 4, p. 131. 

'Roger et Joeu6, Influence de I'inanition sur la resistance k Tinfeotion cotibadllaire. Comptr 
rend. Soc. Biol., 1900, 52, p. 606. 

KJliarteris, Record of changes observed in the blood count and in the opsonic power of a man 
undergoing a prolonged fast. Lancet, 1907, 2, p. 685. 

■Gordon, A prolonged fast. Montreal Med. Joum., 1907, 36, p. 482. 

*Bisiosero, Pouvoir htoolsrtique naturel, pulet dans Tinanition aigu6. Arch. itaL de biol., 
Turin, 1004-5. 42, p. 212. 

Tria, Propri6t4s chimico-physiques du sang durant I'inanition. Archiv. ital. de biol.. Pise, 
1911, 55, p. 49. (Archiv. di farmacol. sper., Roma, 1909, 8, p. 359.) 

'Detennann, Die Besiehung der Viskosit&t des Blutes su den Kfirperfunktionen. VerSffentl. 
d. balneol. GeseUsch. in Berl., Berlin u. Wien, 1910, pp. 259 and 270. 

'Mam^n y Saristdn, Jja viscosidad de la sangre humana en varios estados patal6gioos. Rev. 
Ibero Am. de cien. mM., Madrid, 1911, 26» p. 244. 
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A decrease in alkalescence was noticed by Tauszk^ in Succi's blood, 
by Castellino^ in rabbits, and Benedict reports the same change in his 
subject.' A very moderate decrease was also observed by London^ in 
his eight rabbits. Castellino^ found also a decrease in NaCl content 
and in the bulk of serum. 

For additional data as to the effects of inanition on the physico-chem- 
ical properties, reference can be made to the work of Githens,^ Schoe- 
neicV Fria/ Lattes,^ Robal^on,* Bieancy and Fandard,^^ Daddi,^ Moroz- 
off,^ and Weber^' (who includes an exhaustive correlation of references 
to the literature of the entire subject of inanition). Manca^^ and Mac- 
alum^^ confined thdr investigations to the cold-blooded animals. 

OB^KVATIONS ON L'S BLOOD. 

There is little danger of one's opinions being biased by the diverse 
results above correlated. We can therefore take up the consideration 
of our subject's blood either with an open mind free from preconceived 
ideas, or with confused expectations, ranging from absolutely negative 
findings to very grave disturbances, with the confidence that we have 
precedent for almost any picttu^ that may present itself. The coagu- 
lation time and specific gravity were investigated, but the examina- 
tions were concerned principally with the red and white cell and hemo- 
globin content, the technique for which follows. That employed in the 

^TauBik, Jahnb. fiber d. Fortsohr. der ThieM^hemie, 1894, 24, p. 147, abstracted from Orvoai 
hetilap, Biid^iest, 1894, p. 512: also HAmatologiflche Untenuohungen am hungemden Meoaoheii. 
Wien. klin. Rundschau, 1896, 10, p. 306. 

'Castellino, La suBoettibilitA infettiva nella inamsione lenta. Riy. d'Igiene e Saiuta Pub., 
Roma, 1893, 4, No. 3, p. 461. 

'Benediot, Carnegie Inst Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 322. 

'London, Note but la question du changement de la quantity g6ntoile et de Talealanit^ du sang 
dans le ie(kne abeolu. Arch, das Sdeooes Biol., 1895-96, 4* p. 616. (Abstract by MflWmann. See 
footnote 6, p. 146.) 

K>ithenB, Influence of hunger and hsemorrhage on the composition of the Uood plaama. Ptoe. 
Pliila. Count. Med. Soa, Philadelphia, 1904-6, 26, p. 279. 

'Schoendch. Beschaffenheit des Blutes unter yerschiedenen Bedingungen. Ztsohr. f. ezp. Path. 
u. Therap., 1905, 2, p. 419. 

f^ia, Aloune ricerohe comparative sul sangue di animali nutriti naturahnente ed innaturalmente. 
Folia din., chim. et micros., Salsomaggiore, 1910-11, S, p. 44. 

'Lattes, Ueber den Fettgehalt des Blutes des Hundes unter normalen u. unter Tersehiedenen 
ezperimentellen Verhaltnissen (Verdauung, Hungem, etc.). Arch. f. exp. Path. u. Pharmacol.» 
Leipsig, 1911, 66, p. 132. 

'Robertson, Studies in the blood relationship of animals, etc. 1. A comparison of the sera of 
the horse, rabbit, rat, and oz with respect to their content of various proteins in the normal 
and in the fasting condition. Joum. Biol. Chem., Baltimore, 1912, 13, p. 325. 

^^ierry et Fandard, Variations de la s^c6mie pendant Tinanition. Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc, 
Paris. 1913, 156, p. 2010. 

"Daddi, Sur les modifications du poids de I'extrait 6th6r6 du sang durant le Je(lne de longue 
dur6e. Axch. itaL de Bid., Turin, 1898, 30, p. 439 ; also Sulle modificasioni dd peso dell eetratto 
estereo dd sangue durante il digiuno di lunga durata. (SperimentaL) Arch, di bid., Firenae, 
1898, 82, p. 43. 

"Morosoff, On the effect of fasting for a diort time on the morphologic compodtion of the blood. 
(Russian) Vrach. St. Petersburg, 1897, 18, p. 1081. 

^'Weber. Ueber HungerstoflfwechseL Ergebnisse der Phyddogie (Biochemie), 1902, 1 Abt., 
p. 702. 

M^anoa, Le cours de I'inanition ches les animauz k sang frdd. Arch. itaL de bioL, Turin, 
1895, 23, p. 243, and 1890, 26, p. 299; also Chemicd researches on animals (cdd-blooded) during 
inanition (Italian). Arch. itd. de biol., Turin, 1903, 39, p. 193. 

^Macdum, The inorganic compodtion of blood plasma in the frog after a long period of inani- 
tion. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. 8c., London, 1911, 80, p. 766. 
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coagulation and specific-gravity estimations is given under these head- 
ings. The attempt was made to determine the opsonic index, but the 
subject was so far from an incubator and centrifuge that it was foimd 
impossible to obtain accurate results. There was a possibility, also, of 
this additional manipulation having a disturbing influence on the physi- 
ological investigations, so this feature was abandoned, though still recog- 
nized as one of the most important lessons to be learned from the blood. 

Technique. — ^For the three days just preceding the fast, Levanzin's 
blood was examined to determine a normal picture with which to 
compare the results later obtained. During the fast, with the excep- 
tion of the first day and three days scattered through the period, 
daily examinations were made and also on the first and third days of 
refi^eding. The time of the day did not vary more than half an hour 
throughout, all the specimens being obtained between 10 and 10^ 30* 
a. m., so that there was a constant relation to the general routine of 
the subject's daily activities — ^that is, immediately after he had finished 
with the respiration experiment, had been weighed, had washed his 
face and hands, and climbed the short flight of stairs to his balcony. 
It was his habit to take about half a glass of water before submitting 
to the lancet prick. (It may be well to mention here that, for the first 
10 days of the experiment, the subject received the constant quan- 
tity of 760 c.c. of distilled water per day, and thereafter, 900 c.6. 
per day.) The specimens of blood were obtained from alternate 
fingers of the left hand and occasionally from the ear. Deep pricks 
were made, so as to obtain suflScient blood without squeeising. For 
coimting the red and white cells the Thoma-Zeiss apparatus was 
used, diluting with fresh salt solution for the former and 1 per cent 
acetic-acid solution tinged with gentian-violet for the leucocytes. The 
usual precautions were taken to insure uniform suspension of corpuscles 
and the even filUng of the counting chamber. In the case of the ery- 
throcytes, 80 small squares were counted and 4 ciphers added to the 
total. The average of two or more such figures was taken as the final 
result. In estimating the leucocytes, the whole cross-ruled field was 
counted and the result multiplied by 200. The average of three or 
more such figures was taken as the final estimation. The use of gentian- 
violet in the acetic-acid solution makes the counting of the leucocytes 
much easier and the likelihood of mistaking foreign particles for cells 
practically impossible. The smears for the differential counts were 
stained by the Wright method; 200 or more cells were examined 
by the use of the ^ objective and No. 1 eye-piece, and classified as fol- 
lows: Polymorphonuclear neutrophile, eosinophile, and basophile; small 
and large lymphocyte ; monocyte ; transitional cell. As the classification 
of the last three forms is so mooted a question, it will be necessary to 
go into some detail as to just what cells were placed under these heads. 

Under large lymphocyte was classified the mononuclear cell, con- 
siderably larger than the red corpuscle, with a roimd or typically 
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indented nucleus (like that of the small lymphocyte though not staining 
as deeply), small amount of cytoplasm in proportion to nucleus, the 
former not being markedly basophilic and usually containing a few 
faintly-staining granules. The mononuclear was considered the cell 
whose nucleus was more indented, the proportion of cytoplasm was 
greater and granules more evident, the latter basophilic and the whole 
cell staining more deeply than the larg^ lymphocyte. The occasional 
large mononuclear cell of the endothelial type was also counted in with 
these cells, though not considered as being associated with them generi- 
cally. The transitional cell showed a pale-staining, usually kidney or 
horse-shoe shaped nucleus, surrounded by cytoplasm, pale and free from 
granules. This classification follows generally that of Pappenheim.^ 

In estimating the h£Bmoglobin percentage the Tallqvist^ scale was 
used throughout the series. This method, it is true, is open to some 
criticism in that it is scarcely possible to detect differences of less than 
3 per cent. My experiences, however, have develo])ed a confidence in 
it that has been justified by comparative readings with other methods. 
In the present case, from the nineteenth to the twenty-fourth day, 
estimations were made with the Sahli apparatus and the results were 
practically the same as those obtained for the same days with the 
Tallqvist scale. Care must be taken to follow exactly the same tech- 
nique for each reading, particularly in the matter of light; the results 
will then be relatively correct, even if the method is comparatively 
weaker than some of the others. 

The results of these examinations are contained in table 16. They are 
correlated and presented more graphically by curves given in figures 
20 and 21 . No. I shows the relation of haemoglobin to red cells, and No. 
Ill the relation of the total white-cell count to the differential. To avoid 
confusion of curves the transitional, eosinophile, and basophile are 
plotted separately in No. IV and the scale enlarged. In No. II the 
composite curve of the polynuclears, that is, neutrophiles, basophiles, 
and eosinophiles and one of the mononuclear cells, large and small 
lymphocytes, transitionals, and monocytes, are given for comparison. 

Erythrocytes. — ^The subject's normal count apparently was high; the 
three preliminary estimates range well above 6,000,000. It maintained 
this high figure throughout the test, going below it on only two occasions, 
the tenth day of the fast and the third day following. In the early part 
of the fast there is daily variation, ranging imder 1,000,000. This 
becomes less evident toward the end. The general impression given 
by the curve is that of a very moderate decrease. There were no alter- 
ations in the characteristics of the individual cells as to size, shape, and 
staining properties and no nucleated red cells were found at any time. 

^Psppenheim u. Fenata, Ueber die yenohiedenen lymphoiden Zellfoimen des nonnalen und 
IMithologiaohen Blutes. Folia H»mat., 1910, 10, p. 78. 

'FallqYist, Ueber die Anwendung dee Filtrirpapien in Dienst der praktaschen HnmatoIoKie, 
Berl. klin. Wochensohr., 1904, 41, p. 926. 
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H(enu>globin. — The luemoglobin average ranges rather consistently 
above 85 per cent, the most marked variationB being consistent with 
those of the erythrocytes. The low period is between the tenth and 
mxteenth days, from then on showing a very moderate rise. 

Tabia 16. — ^Lanmijn't oB eomOt and hcmwftoUn pereentagt. 
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Leucocytes. — It is in the total leucocyte count that we have the most 
Btriking change of the whole series of examinations. There was a rapid 
rise at the onset of the fast, reaching 12,400 on the third day. On the 
fourth day, however, it immediately fell to 8,400, after which there was 
a consistent daily variation of about 1,000 until the sixteenth day, 
when it reached approximately the preliminary count, after which there 
will be noticed a more marked daily variation. It was only possible 
to continue the examinations for 3 days following the fasting period, 
so tiiat the count had not settled down to normal when the subject 
went out from under observation. 
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Polymorphanudear neubropkUes. — ^These ran throughout rather con- 
sistently with the total count and the marked variations in this latter 
were quite apparently due to the change in poljmuclear content. 

Small lymphoq/tes. — ^There are fluctuations in the count of this cell, 
except during the period between the fourteenth and twentyngeventh 
days, when they were comparatively constant, as were also the total and 
polymorpho-neutrophile counts. It will be noted that the majority of 
the rises and falls are the opposite of those seen in total and polymor^ 
pho-neutrophile curves. This is particularly the case on the second, 
fourth, thirteenth, foiuteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first days of fast and the first day of ref ceding. It seems safe 
to conclude, therefore, that these fluctuations are only relative, due 
really to the fluctuations in polymorphs, and that their number was 
practically constant throughout the fast. 

The other forms of leucocytes present no distinctive featuresexcept the 
transitional, which was subject to several rises, namely, on the seventh, 
sixteenth, nineteenth, and twenty-first dajns, when they wero above 5 
per cent. Only an occasional eosinophile was foimd during the last 

10 days of the fast and they had not returned to their usual number 
when examinations wero discontinued. By examination of chart No. 

11 (figuro 20), thero appears to be a very slight increase in the combined 
mononuclear cells throughout the fasting period, the average being 
raised by the fluctuations in the transitional form, for the other types, 
t. e., monocyte, large and snudl lymphocyte aro practically constant 
throughout, except the variations alroady noted in the latter. 

Coagvlation time. — ^Toward the end of the second week of inanition 
it was noticed that the blood coagulated moro rapidly than it had during 
the earlier days. This became moro noticeable each day, so that if the 
mixing pipettes wero not filled very rapidly the drop would coagulate 
or the blood would clot in the tubes. It is certain that this was not due 
to any physical alteration of the patient's environment. The tempera- 
ture of the balcony whero the subject stayed and whero the estimations 
wero made was practically constant. This is a very important factor, 
for most experimental evidence goes to show that variations in temper- 
aturo have decided influences on the coagulation time. Addis, Fox, 
and Wright, quoted by Cohen,^ and the latter himself, all showed that 
rise in temperaturo accelerates and cold rotards the process. Hartmann' 
also notes that the higher the temperaturo the shorter the coagulation 
time, and Rudolf,' determining the effect moro specifically, states that 
in general each degree of rise and fall between 15^ and 20^ C. decreased 
and increased, rospectively, the time one minute. 

On the seventeenth day the estimations of the coagulation time wero 
begun. Until the twenty-fifth day the McGowan^ method was used. 

^Cohen, Coagulation time of the blood as afFeeted by yarious oonditions. Aroh. Int. Med., 
1911, 8, pp. 684 and 820. 

*Hartmann, Zur Frage der Blutgerinnungsieit. MOnch. med. Woehenaohr., 1909, M, p. 796. 

*Rudolf, Tr. A88O0. Am. Phys., Philadelphia, 1910, 26, p. 504. 

^McGowan, A oUnieal method for estimating the coagulation time of the blood. Brit. Med. 
Joum.. 1907, 2, p. 1580. 
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Capillary tubes of unif onn caliber were filled with blood escaping after 
the specimens for the other examinations had been obtained, practically 
always the same relative drop, the third. Small sections were broken 
ott at intervals of from 10 to 30 seconds. When a fine filament of 
fibrin was observed between the carefully separated ends of the tube 
and fragment, the time elapsed since the appearance of the drop used 
was taken as the reading. For the remainder of the examinations, the 
Bogg^^ apparatus was used. This consists of a truncated cone of 
glass that sets into a chamber into the side of which a small metal tube 
is inserted, connected with a rubber bulb, in such a way that a stream 
of air can be directed against the blood that is placed on the polished 
undersurface of the cone. As soon as coagulation has occurred in the 
drop, the mass of corpuscles that moved readily in one direction under 
agitation of the air-current merely vacillate. This method is more 
accurate than the first procedxu^, but is open, as are all the other 
devices for measuring coagulation time, to sources of error that, if not 
avoided, will cause wide variations in results. This refers particularly 
to the matter of temperature, the particular drop used, and the pres- 
ence of foreign particles in the blood or on the receiving surface of the 
cone, such as hair or lint. The first drop appearing after the prick will 
clot much slower than the subsequent ones, when the platelets will have 
accumulated about the edge of the wound. It is necessary, therefore, to 
use the same relative drop on each examination, preferably the second, 
though, as has been stated, in this case the third was used. 

Tablb 17. — CoofftdaHon iimes t(f L$vangin and a ecmiroL 
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The figures as obtained by these two methods, together with those 
found in a normal individual examined on the same days with the same 
methods and under approximately the same conditions, are collected in 
table 17. The last record on the control was made in a temperature at 

'BogBs, Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., Baltimore, 1004, 15, p. 174. 
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most 2^ C. cooler than that of the subject's environment, but a deduc- 
tion of 2 minutes, as correction for this, still leaves the time distinctly 
longer than that obtained on the same day in Levanzin's blood. A 
comparison of the two series of results will demonstrate a distinct 
increase in the coagulability of the starving man's blood, more notice^ 
able toward the end of his fast. 

Specific gravity. — The specific gravity was determined only twice, 
while the subject was eating his first meal after fasting and on the 
third day of refeeding. The first time it was 1.0612, the second it was 
1.0618. The estimations were made by the Hammerschlag^ method, 
the specific gravity of the mixture of chloroform and benzol being 
determined by the pyknometer. As no figures were obtained, either 
before or during the fast, these two examinations are of little value, 
except that from them it may be assumed there is a very slight in* 
crease in density, taking 1.059 to 1.060 as the average normal specific 
gravity. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCmSIONS. 

The results of the above studies are conspicuous rather from the 
absence than the presence of striking alterations in the blood picture. 
Really the only prominent features are the early rise in polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles and the decrease in coagulation time. The leuco- 
cytes, i. 6., the neutrophiles, at least, are the most sensitive of the blood- 
cells to changes in body conditions, and we know that apparently slight 
disturbances will call forth a recognizable increase in these cells — a cold 
bath, for example. They seem always to be on the alert, ready at the 
least evidence of disturbance to rush forth in defense of the organism. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that in response to such an 
unusual condition as starvation there should be an outpouring of the 
reserve supply, at least for a day or so, or until the organism has had an 
opportunity to adapt itself to the altered conditions. The variations 
in water-content of the blood can not be considered a factor in this rise, 
involving as this does only the one form of cell. The only explanation 
that suggests itself, therefore, and frankly not a particularly scientific 
one, is this alertness of the polymorpho-neutrophile and its ever-readiness 
to be on the defense for the organism. The products of the somewhat 
perverted metabolism may excite them into this early activity and 
later fail to do so, but there is no evidence to prove this supposition. 
It is not easy to understand why they should respond to toxic products in 
the early days and not during the later as well, unless we assume they 
acquire a tolerance for them, which seems improbable when we compare 
the reaction to infections, in which their fight is evident throughout the 
disease if the organismis to conquer. It is further possible that an insig- 
nificant, obscure soiu*ce of bacterial infection happened to develop at 
this particular time; if so, there was no other evidence. 

^Hammenehlag, Wien. klin. Wochenschr., 1890, 3, p. 1018. 
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As to the effect of the starving on the total quantity of blood, it does 
seem evident that there are fluctuations, at least in the first two weeks. 
By comparing the curves of the white- and red-cell counts it will be noted 
that the variations are synchronous; that on the third, fifth, ninth, and 
eleventh dajns particularly the noticeable increases in the one are accom- 
panied by equally frank rises in the other. It would seem that this 
could only be due to variations in water-content. The specific gravity 
would have gone far toward proving this point, but unfortunately this 
was not determined during this period. Taking these fluctuations as 
indication of variations in water-content, it appears that during the mid- 
dle period of the fast, at least, the equilibrium of intake (including that 
drawn from tissues) and output was pretty well established. The last 
counts made, namely, on the third day after the fast was broken, are 
considerably lower than those of the last day of fast. This no doubt is 
a relative decrease, due to increase in water-content. While the diet 
was of course limited, there was an increase in the intake of fluids. 

The h£Bmoglobin appears to be particularly resistant, the percentage 
on the last day being within 2 per cent of the highest estimation, 
found on the day before fast began, though there was a moderate 
decrease during the second 10 days. 

It is difiicult to account for the only other marked change in the 
blood — ^the acceleration of coagulation. Loss of water could be respon- 
sible, but there is no evidence that this occurred. The very slight 
increase in density at the last, determined by the specific gravity, would 
certainly not demonstrate a sufiicient concentration. There were no 
estimations of the platelet content made, but it is possible that the 
explanation lies with these. An increase in them could be responsible. 

The final conclusions as to the effects of uncomplicated starvation on 
the blood to be drawn from the results of examinations on Levanzin are : 

1. There is a slight actual loss in luemoglobin, more marked during 
the second 10 days. 

2. There are moderate fluctuations in water-content, particularly 
during the first half of the period, and an increase after breaking fast, 
evident till after the third day, at least. 

3. There is a decided rise in polymorpho-neutrophiles in the early 
days. 

4. There is an increase in coagulability, especially after the first two 
weeks. 

5. In an otherwise normal individual, whose mental and physical 
activities are restricted, the blood as a whole is able to withstand the 
effects of complete abstinence from food for a period of at least 31 days, 
without displajring any essentially pathological change. 



MECHANICS OF RESPIRATION, 

A physiological study of the human body during a prolonged fast 
would be incomplete without a careful investigation of the influence of 
inanition upon the mechanics of respiration. Fortunately, it was pos- 
sible to obtain such data in all of the experiments with the respiration 
apparatus, as the spirometer gave a graphic record of the respiration/ 
from which accurate data regarding the respiration-rate, the ventilation 
of the lungs per minute, and the volume of air per inspiration could be 
obtained. Such data are available for the morning respiration experi- 
ment for every day of the fast, for the experiments made in the evening 
before the subject entered the bed calorimeter, for experiments made 
on several occasions when the subject was sitting quietly or sitting 
writing, and also for experiments in which he breathed an oxygen-rich 
atmosphere. 

TYPICAL GRAPHIC RECORDS OF RESPIRATION. 

The graphic records obtained by the spirometer method have a 
special interest in connection with the fasting experiment in that they 
indicate the character and rate of the respiration as the fast progressed. 
Out of 200 or more records obtained with this subject, four typical 
curves have been selected for reproduction in figure 22, i. e., one each 
for April 17 and April 30, and two for May 14, 1912. From these 
curves it will be seen that at each inspiration the pointer on the spiro- 
meter rises and at each expiration falls. The experiments were so 
conducted that the communication between the subject and the spiro- 
meter was made at exactly the end of a normal expiration; consequently 
the first deviation from the straight line is that due to an inspiration. 
Similarly, at the end of the experiment the conununication with the 
spirometer was cut off at the exact end of the normal expiration. 
From this record the respiration-rate can easily be coimted. 

Immediately below the record of the respiration is the line showing 
the time in minutes; the lowest line indicates the number of revolutions 
of the recording device — ^the so-called work-adder wheel — ^from which 
the total volume of ventilation is calculated. Since a record of the 
muscular activity is essential for all intelligent comparison of the results 
of respiration experiments, a method was followed similar to that used 
for the bed calorimeter, the bed upon which the subject lay being 
provided with a pneumograph, tambour, and pointer, by which a record 
of the degree of muscular repose was obtained. This record is shown 
in the line directly above the respiration cvrve. Frequent testing has 
shown that this form of bed^ is extremely sensitive. 

^See desoription and nohematic outline of spirometer on p. 317 and figure 40. 
^See airangement of bed inside respiration oalorimeter, figure 37, page 312. 
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In the curve for April 17, 1912, which was obtamed near the beginning 
of the fast, it will be noted that the subject took a deep breath every 
2 or 3 minutes, but in general the vertical height of the various lines 
indicates a fair regularity in the volume of air inspired. The record 
of the degree of muscular repose shows that during the whole period of 
15 minutes the subject did not make a movement which could be 
recorded. As the recording device is so sensitive, it can be confidently 
asserted that the subject was in absolute muscular repose throughout 
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the period so far as external muscular activity is concerned, although 
it is obvious that no idea of the muscular tonus can be obtained by 
this method. 

The second curve, that for April 30, 1912, was obtained about the 
middle of the fasting period and is typical of many obtained about this 
time. In this respiratory record but two abnormally deep breaths 
are noted. 

The third curve was obtained on May 14, 1912, at the end of the 
thirtieth day of the fast. In this record a greater frequency of respi- 
ration may be noted, with less amplitude, this being clearly shown even 
without measurement. The great sensitivity of the device for record- 
ing the degree of muscular repose is shown in the original kymograph 
ciu*ve by a wave-like line above the respiration record indicating the 
slight disturbance in the center of gravity of the body due to the res- 
piratorymovements. While this may be very plainly seen in the original 
curve, it is lost in the reproduction. 

Immediately after the third curve was obtained, the apparatus was 
filled with pure oxygen, so that the subject breathed an atmosphere 
containing 95 per cent oxygen. One deep respiration is shown in the 
curve obtained (curve IV) . The rate is apparently a little slower than 
in the preceding curve and the volume somewhat larger. The line 
above the respiration record again shows that the subject was abso- 
lutely quiet throughout the whole period, as was usual with this man. 

METHOD OF CALCULATING THE TOTAL VENTILATION OF THE LUNGS. 

The construction of the spirometer bell is such that each millimeter 
length corresponds to a volume in the bell of 23c.c. ; hence by measuring 
the vertical distance between the bottom and top levels of the record 
made on the kymograph drum by the pointer at the beginning and end 
of every inspiration or expiration, the apparent volume of air inhaled 
or exhaled may be computed. By measuring all the rising portions 
of the respiration ciuve and subsequently multiplying the result by the 
known factor, the total ventilation of the lungs during the experimental 
period can be obtained. To simplify this calculation, a recording 
device has been added to the spirometer which is somewhat in the 
nature of a work-adder wheeU and permits the accmnulative measure- 
ment of the movements of the spirometer bell in one direction. Each 
revolution of this wheel corresponds to a rise in the spirometer bell of a 
certain nimiber of millimeters, and from the record of the number of 
revolutions of this wheel the apparent volume of air passing through 
the lungs can be calculated. 

In these experiments, the apparent voliune obtained by this calcula- 
tion was converted to standard conditions of temperature and pressure 

by multiplying it by the fraction ^9 in which p represents the baro- 

iBenediot, Deuteoh. Arohiy f. klin. Med., 1912, 102. p. 176. 
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metric reading corrected for scale correction and diminished by 5 mm. 
This correction of 5 mm. was found desirable as a result of experiments 
in which the humidity of the air inside the spirometer bell was found to 
be usually about 30 per cent. As a matter of f act, calculations showed 
that the difference due to using an assumed value for complete satu- 
ration or partial saturation is not more than 1 or 2 per cent. In addi- 
tion to the correction for the pressure, the usual correction for tempera- 
ture was made. The total voliune as reported is therefore the total 
ventilation per minute, corrected for 0° C. and 760 mm. and likewise 
for an average value of 5 mm., coiresponding to the probable hmnidity 
of the air inside the spirometer bell. 

METHOD OF CALCUUTING lllE VOLUME PER INSPIRATION. 

The method of calculating the volume per inspiration is not so simple 
as it at first appears. Instead of simply dividing the total ventilation 
per minute by the number of respirations, most writers have been 
accustomed to calculating the volimie per inspiration from the volume 
of the air converted to the conditions which exist in the lungs, that is, 
the prevailing atmospheric pressure less the tension of water-vapor at 
37^ C. and corrected for the temperature of the Itmgs at 37^ C. There 
has been considerable discussion, particularly in connection with the 
experiments of Galeotti,^ and Loewy and Gerhartz,* as to whether the 
temperature conditions should be taken as 37^ C, and whether the air 
is saturated at this temperature or not. This value is, however, most 
commonly used, and, indeed, we are not far in error in doing this, 
although, as was shown in an earlier publication,' the correct determi- 
nation of the temperature of the air in the lungs and the degree of 
satxuration will obviously affect these computations somewhat. 

The method used for calculating our results is as follows: The total 
ventilation of the lungs, which has been reduced to standard conditions 
of 0^ C. and 760 mm. pressure, is divided by the number of respirations. 
This value is then converted to the pressure existing in the lungs, which 
is the atmospheric pressure less the tension of aqueous vapor at 37° C, 
or 46.7 mm. It is subsequently converted to the temperature of the 
lungs by the usual calculation. A sample calculation will serve to 
show the method used: In the morning respiration experiment on April 
11, the ventilation of the lungs was 5.32 liters per minute at 0° C. and 
760 mm. The observed barometer was 758.7 mm. and the number of 
respirations per minute was 12.2. The volume per inspiration would 
therefore be 

760X (273+37) X5.32 



(758.7-46.7) X273X 12.2 



=529 c.c. 



iQaleotti, Bioohem. Zeitsebr., 1912, 46, p. 173. 

liOewy and Qeriiarts, Bioohem. Zeitsehr., 1912, 47, p. 343. 

"Benediot, Camegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 436. 
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RESULTS OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE MECHANICS OF RESPIRATION. 

The data secured by these methods regardmg the respiration-rate, 
the ventilation of the lungs per minute, and the volume per inspiration 
give material for an interesting study of the effect of prolonged fasting 
upon the mechanics of respiration. These data are given in table 18, 
which shows two extensive series of values, one for the morning respi- 
ration experiments made directly after the subject came out of the 



Table 18. — Ventilation of lungs in experimenU with L. at different timn of the day, and wUh 

varying acHmJty, (Respiration apparatue.) 



Date. 


Day of 
fast 


Lyinc. 


Ufloally 8^30" a.m. to 9>'30» a.m. U 


■ually 7 p.m. to 7^ 46"^ p.ni. 
















AVOTvWa 


Respira- 
tion-rate. 


Lung Ten- 

tilationpei 

minute.^ 


Volume -D^ 
ration." 


ipira- 
L-rate. 


Lung ven- 
tilation per 
minute.^ 


Volume 

perinapi- 

ration.' 


1912. 






liten. 


e.c 




l\ 


lien. 


ex. 


Apr. 11... . 




12.2 


6.32 


629 


■ ■ ■ 






• ■ • • 


12 




9.6 

9.6 

10.6 

9.3 


6.21 
6.19 
4.79 
4.97 


666 
660 
639 
639 


• • • 

• ■ « 

• • • 

• • ■ 














18 




14 




16.... 


irt.... 


16.... 


2d 


10.9 


6.18 


676 


■ • • 














17.... 


3d 


11.3 


6.24 


662 


• • ■ 














18.... 


4th.... 


9.8 


4.77 


691 


• • • 














19.... 


6t]i.... 


11.8 


4.88 


607 


■ ■ • 














20.... 


6th.... 


12.0 


4.70 


473 


• a • 














21.... 


7th.... 


11.8 


4.79 


489 


« • • 














22.... 


8th.... 


10.7 


4.67 


630 


• • • 














23.... 


9th.... 


12.1 


4.66 


476 


• • • 














24.... 


10th.... 


10.9 


4.66 


604 


• ■ • 














25.... 


11th.... 


10.1 


4.40 


622 


• • • 














26.... 


12th.... 


12.8 


4.64 


429 1 


2.8 


6.24 


488 


27.... 


13th.... 


12.8 


4.63 


437 1 


4.9 


*6.36 


^37 


28.... 


14th.... 


12.4 


4.61 


448 1 


4.7 


6.32 


437 


29.... 


16th.... 


12.8 


4.66 


446 1 


4.6 


6.83 


483 


oU. . • • 


16th.... 


13.1 


6.00 


462 1 


4.6 


6.01 


497 


. May 1 


17th. . . . 


12.3 


4.81 


471 1 


4.6 


6.79 


482 


2.... 


18th.... 


13.2 


4.61 


422 1 


6.1 


6.81 


466 


o. . . • 


19th.... 


12.8 


4.78 


449 1 


4.7 


6.66 


466 


4.... 


20th.... 


14.3 


4.90 


413 


• ■ • 


■ • « • 


• • • • 


5. . . . 


2lBt 


10.0 


4.43 


632 1 


6.1 


6.76 


468 


6. . . . 


22d 


13.6 


4.91 


436 1 


4.9 


6.69 


460 


7.... 


23d 


14.0 


4.76 


410 1 


6.7 


6.03 


438 


o# • • • 


24th.... 


13.7 


4.69 


417 1 


6.6 


6.77 


466 


Va a • • 


26th.... 


14.2 


4.96 


428 1 


4.4 


6.74 


490 


10.... 


26th.... 


12.8 


4.76 


464 1 


3.6 


6.68 


602 


11.... 


27th 


12.8 


4.89 


461 1 


4.6 


6.82 


483 


12.... 


28th.... 


14.8 


6.04 


410 1 


4.7 


6.76 


473 


13.... 


29th.... 


14.1 


4.96 


426 1 


3.9 


6.72 


601 


14.... 


30th.... 


14.8 


4.80 


391 1 


3.9 


6.92 


614 


16.... 


3l8t 


13.3 


4.84 


438 


• ■ • 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


17 




9.9 
14.0 


3.93 
6.72 


486 
494 


■ • • 
• • ■ 


• ■ • • 


• • • • 


18 


















1 



^The lung ventilation observed is here reduced to 0** C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
'Calculated to the pressure existing in the lungs and to 37^ C. 

'During the period 3^ 16"* pjn. to 3^ 61"^ p.m., with subject in lying position, the observa- 
tions were: respiration-rate, 13.4; lung ventilation, 6.14 liters; volume per inspiration, 466 c.o. 
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Table 18. — VerUHation of lungs in experimenta with L. at different times of the day, and wOh 

varying adwity. (Respiration ap;>ara/ti8.)— Oontinued. 



Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


l^tting.^ 


Period. 


Respira- 
tion-rate. 


Lung Ten- Volume 

tilation per per inapi- 

minute.' ration.* 


1012. 

Apr. 16. . . . 

10.... 

23.... 

24.... 

26.... 

27.... 

20.... 

May 1.... 

4.... 

7.... 

14.... 


2d 

6th.... 

0th.... 
10th.... 
12th.... 
13th.... 
16th.... 
17th.... 
20th.... 

23d 

30th.... 


4*' 00* p.m. to 4?»36«p.m 

4 10 p.m. 4 43 p.m.*. . . 

8 62 p.m. 4 28 p.m 

3 68 p.m. 4 67 p.m 

3 13 p.m. 4 11 p.m 

12 14 p.m. 12 48 p.m 

3 23 p.m. 3 66 p.m.*... 

9 31 a.m. 10 04 a.m.*. . . 
9 36 ajn. 10 10 a.m.*. . . 
3 43 p.m. 4 14 p.m.*. . . . 
6 32 p.m. 7 02 p.m.*... 


10.3 
17.9 
16.7 
14.6 
16.8 
12.8 
18.7 
14.6 
16.3 
16.1 
17.8 


liten. 
6.68 
7.64 
6.48 
6.83 
6.37 
6.66 
7.88 
6.67 
6.22 
7.62 
8.06 


6.6. 

660 
617 
402 
484 
404 
626 
610 
642 
400 
673 
646 



^Periods indicated by an asterisk were obtained with the subjeot satting, writing. 
The lung yentilation observed is here reduced to 0® C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
"Calculated to the pressure existing in the lungs and to 37^ C. 

calorimeter and representing every day of the fast, and another series 
for the evening respiration experiments made each day dming the 
latter part of the fast just before the subject entered the calorimeter. 

RESPIRATION-RATE. 

An examination of the respiration-rate for the morning period shows 
that there was a distinct tendency for it to increase as the fast con- 
tinued, the lowest rate being observed on the first day of the fast, t. e., 
9.3 respirations per minute and the highest rate of 14.8 respirations, on 
tjie twenty-eighth and thirtieth days of the fast. The values obtained 
in the evening began on the twelfth day of the fast and indicate a 
reasonably constant respiration-rate, averaging not far from 15 respi- 
rations per minute. The evening rate in practically all cases was 
slightly higher than the morning rate. 

Cathcart states that with his subject there was no change in the 
character of the respiration as the fast progressed, and his figures show 
a tendency for the morning respiration-rate to remain constant or to 
decrease slightly. Our observations, on the contrary, indicate a tend- 
ency to increase in the morning. Our findings also differ from those 
recorded by Luciani for Succi, as his curve indicates a tendency to fall 
towards the end of the fast. While on a number of days in Succi's fast 
the evening respiration-rate was higher than that obtained in the 
morning, in a large number of instances the reverse was true. In view 
of Succi's excitable temperament and the fact that his daily routine was 
not absolutely constant, it is more than likely that the discrepancies 
appearing between our results and Luciani's may be easily explained 
by the fact that in the experiment with Levanzin the routine was 
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rigidly adhered to each day, the subject lying very quietly for some time 
while the respiration-rates were being recorded. 

The experiments of the Berlin investigators with Cetti and Breit- 
haupt were not sufficiently long to make them comparable with this 
31-day experiment and they were likewise complicated considerably 
by the fact that the subjects suffered from cold and colic. 

From an examination of all of the kymograph records obtained 
with L.y it is clear that while prolonged fasting tended to increase 
the average respiration-rate, there was great regularity of respiration 
throughout each 15-minute period. Occasionally a deep breath was 
taken, but there was nothing like the great irregularity noted by Zuntz 
and his co-workers on the two Berlin f asters, an irregularity which may 
again be explained by the complications of cold and colic. 

VENTILATION OF THE LUNGS PER MINUTE. 

The actual amount of air passing through the lungs was measured on 
the spirometer and its recording attachment. The ventilation of the 
lungs per minute, which is given for each experiment in table 18, 
follow^ a somewhat singular course. In the morning observations 
the ventilation per minute showed a persistent, though slight, tendency 
to decrease during the first 4 days with food; it then rose perceptibly 
in the first 3 days of the fast and subsequently decreased until the low 
value of 4.4 liters was reached on the eleventh day. This was closely 
approximated on the twenty-first day, when a value of 4.43 liters was 
obtained. The lowest value in the experimental period was found on 
the second day with food after the fast, when the ventilation was 3.93 
Uters. Few deductions can be drawn from these figures for the lung 
ventilation per minute, save that on certain fasting days the values 
were very low as compared with the four days preceding the fast, 
although, as has already been pointed out, the minimiifn value was 
obtained on the second day with food after the fast. Here again the 
values for the evening observations show an increase, the ventilation 
being invariably greater than during the morning experiments, rising 
at times as high as 6 liters. The average value was 1 lit^ higher than 
those obtained during the morning observations. 

VOLUME PER INSPIRATION. 

In discussing the values for the volume per inspiration given in table 
18, it must again be stated that these were not obtained by dividing 
the total ventilation of the lungs by the number of respirations, but 
by using the volumes changed to the conditions in the limgs, as is com- 
monly done by other writers of the present day. These figures show 
that there is a distinct tendency for the volume per inspiration to de- 
crease as the fast progressed, although certain hi^ values are found on 
the eighth, eleventh, and twenty-first days of fasting. On the other 
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hand^ the lowest value recorded in the mommg experiments — 391 c.c. — 
was on the thirtieth day of fasting. In the evening series we note that 
while the values in general are somewhat higher than in the momingi 
this increase seems to become greater toward the end of the fast. ThuS| 
on the thirtieth day of the fast it was 391 c.c. in the morning and 514 c.c. 
in the evening. While, therefore, there is a positive average difference, 
inasmuch as in the evening the volume per inspiration is greater than 
in the morning, the difference has a tendency to become very much 
greater in the last week of the fast. 

INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN BODY FOSmON. 

On a number of days the subject was studied when sitting in his 
chair, either resting or writing. The values obtained are given in table 
18 for comparison with those found while the subject was lying on a 
couch. During the sitting experiments, when the subject was not 
writing, the respiration-rate was in practically all cases slightly higher 
than the values obtained in the morning respiration experiments while 
the subject was lying quietly. On the ninth day of the fast it increased 
from 12.1 to 16.7 respirations per minute. The ventilation of the 
lungs per minute also increased perceptibly in every instance, the in- 
crease being not far from 0.8 liter. On the other hand, the volume per 
inspiration varied considerably. In two instances there was a per- 
ceptible increase, on two other days it decreased, while on another day it 
remained essentially constant. This difference is not so apparent when 
the results are compared with the records for the evening respiration 
experiments. Unfortunately the sitting experiments were not suffi- 
ciently ^Ktended to draw any definite conclusions regarding the effect 
of the change in body position; furthermore, the whole study lacks 
suitable normal values for comparison. 

INFLUENCE OF THE WORE OF WRrriNO. 

On 6 of the fasting days the metabolism of the subject was studied 
while he sat in a chair and wrote actively. On 2 of these days he was 
studied in the forenoon and on 4 days in the afternoon. Since there 
is a tendency towards a diurnal variation in the mechanics of respiration 
between morning and evening, as shown by the increase in the respira- 
tion-rate and the ventilation of the lungs per minute, and the tendency 
for the volume per inspiration to increase, it is necessary to take this 
fact into consideration in discussing the results. In the two forenoon 
experiments there was in both instances an increase in the respiration- 
rate, a marked increase in the ventilation of the lungs per minute, and 
a great increase in the volume per inspiration. Inasmuch as the writing 
was accompanied by distinct, though perhaps slight, muscular effort, 
these findings are only what would be expected. In the afternoon 
experiments there was an increase in the respiration-rate much more 
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noticeable than in the experiments in the forenoon. The ventilation 
of the lungs per minute showed a large increase, the values averaging 
about 7.75 liters per minute. There was also usually a measurable 
increase in the volmne per inspiration. 

From these results it can be inferred that the slight muscular work of 
writing letters perceptibly affected the mechanics of ventilation in that 
the respiration-rate was somewhat increased and the ventilation of the 
lungs per minute noticeably so. So far as we know, no study has been 
made with normal individuals in which the ventilation of the limgs per 
minute and the volume per inspiration were so carefully observed as 
were those of our fasting subject, and hence we have no comparable 
values which will show to what extent the factors affecting the mechanics 
of respiration were influenced by prolonged fasting. It is reasonable 
to suppose, however, that muscular exercise of any kind would require 
a greater effort in the later stages of inanition. It is of particular 
interest that the lung ventilation per minute in the afternoon experi- 
ments was perceptibly greater than when essentially the same amoimt 
of work was carried out in the forenoon. 

INFLUENCE OF BREATmNQ AN OXYGEN-RICH ATMOSPHERE. 

On three days during the fast an experiment was made directly after 
the morning respiration experiment, in which the subject breathed an 
atmosphere containing from 95 to 75 per cent of oxygen. The influence 
of this increased amoimt of oxygen was distinctly noticeable with the 
ventilation of the lungs per minute and the volume per inspiration, 
although the respiration-rate changed but Kttle. On the first day on 
which these experiments were made (May 12, 1912) the volume per 
inspiration with normal air was 410 c.c. and with the oxygen-rich 
mixture it was 487 c.c, an increase of 16 per cent. The values obtained 
in these experiments were as follows: Twenty-eighth day of fast, respi- 
ration-rate, 13.6, lung ventilation, 5.50, volume per inspiration, 487; 
twenty-ninth day, respiration-rate, 14.0; limg ventilation, 5.44, and 
volume per inspiration, 471 ; on the thirtieth day, respiration-rate, 14.2; 
lung ventilation, 5.34; volume per inspiration, 454. It is clear, there- 
fore, that with this subject the breathing of oxygen-rich mixtures 
resulted in a considerable increase in the ventilation of the lungs per 
minute, and while the respiration-rate was not materially affected, 
there was a considerable increase in the volume per inspiration. 

MAXIMUM EXPIRATION OF THE LUNGS. 

As an index of a possible change in the volume of the lungs and par- 
ticularly in the strength of the chest muscles, observations in regard to 
the maximum expiration of the lungs were made by Mr. Carpenter on 
5 days during the fasting period. For these observations a long rubber 
tube was attached to a 10-liter Bohr meter. The subject stood up and, 
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while holding his nose, inhaled as deeply as he could, then placed the 
end of the rubber tube in his mouth and exhaled into the meter to the 
smallest possible volume of the lungs. The difference between the 
beginning and end readings on the meter gave the maximum apparent 
expiration. In computing the true volume of the expiration, these 
figures were corrected for the temperature of the air in the gas-meter, 
the barometer, and the temperature of the air in the lungs, the latter 
being assumed to be 37^ C. The results are given in table 19. 

Table 10. — Maximum expiration of vubjedt L, during fasting. 



Date. 


Day of fast. 


Time of 
obeervation. 


Volume 
observed. 


Barometric 
pressure. 


Volume 

exhaled 

(oomputed).^ 


1012. 
Apr. 16 

20 

May 7 

8 

14 


2d 

7th 

24th 

26th 

3l8t 


41' 36" pjn. 

3 00 

3 04 

8 30 
/4 30 
\4 36 


literB. 
3.46 
3.60 
2.00 
3.00 
2.60 
2.46 


fftffi. 

764.2 

762.0 

760.4 

762.6 

761.6 

761.6 


liters. 
3.74 
3.01 
3.16 
3.24 
2.71 
2.66 



^In oomputins these values it was assumed that the temperature of the air when exhaled 
was 37* C, aad when passing through the meter it was between 23" and 23.8" C. 

Although the volume on the seventh day of the fast (3.91 liters) was 
higher than that on the second day, a distinct tendency is shown for the 
volumes to decrease as the fast progressed. On the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth days the volumes were essentially the same. Six days 
later — on the thirty-first day of the fast — ^the volume again materially 
decreased, as duplicate readings show values of 2.71 and 2.66 liters 
respectively. 

One can hardly ascribe this marked loss in the volume of air expired, 
amounting to about 30 per cent, exclusively to change in the volume of 
the limgs as a result of the fasting or exclusively to the inability of the 
weakened muscles of the chest to compress the chest walls fiu1;her. In 
all probability both factors contributed to this change in the volume of 
the expiration. The readiness with which the lungs respond to arti- 
ficial atmospheric conditions leads one to believe that there may have 
been an absolute diminution in the available lung volume during the 
fasting period. On the other hand, there was unquestionably a falling 
off in the strength and general tone of the subject and he may not have 
been able to compress the lungs sufiSciently to force out a laj^K^ volume 
of air at the end of the fast. 



ALVEOLAR AIR. 

Bt Habold L. Hickumb. 

Observations were made of the carbon-dioxide percentage of the 
alveolar air nearly every day throughout this fasting experiment. This 
offered an index as to the acidity of the blood and also an opportunity 
to study the control and mechanics of respiration throughout the fast. 

Alveolar air is the air which is in or comes from the alveoli of the 
lungs. As the active exchange of carbon dioxide and oxygen between 
the blood and the lungs takes place in the alveoli, it is readily seen that 
the tension or partial pressures of the different gases in the alveoli 
(carbon dioxide, oxygen, and also nitrogen, argon, etc.) will be very 
nearly the same in the alveoli as in the blood leaving the lungs. Inas- 
much as the quantity of a gas dissolved in a liquid is proportional to 
the partial pressure, and not to the percentage of the gas, the compo- 
sition of alveolar air is therefore probably better expressed in tensions 
or partial pressures than in percentages. 

SIGNIHCANCE OF ALVEOLAR AIR. 

Haldane and Priestley^ have shown that carbon dioxide is the pre- 
vailing stimulus to respiration und^ normal conditions. Thus, if the 
carbon-dioxide tension in the respiratory center falls below a certain 
level, apnoea is the result; and if, on the other hand, it rises above this 
level, the respiration volume is greatly increased and hyperpnoea sets 
in. In other words, the respiratory center by respiratory impidses 
automaticaUy keeps its carbon-dioxide tension constant. But the 
carbon-dioxide tension of the respiratory center is largely controlled by 
that of the arterial blood and the latter is, as mentioned previously, 
essentially that of the alveolar air. Haldane has therefore introduced 
the use of alveolar carbon-dioxide tension and shown that in any one 
individual it is practically constant under normal conditions, althou^ 
the normal values of individuals may differ markedly from each 
other. It has been discovered that when there is an increased 
acidity of the blood, as in diabetic acidosis, or with reduced barometric 
pressure, as in high altitudes, the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension is 
lower than normal, and a smaller tension of carbon dioxide stimulates 
respiration. This has led to the presentation of the theory,' now 
quite satisfactorily established, that the H-ion concentration of the 
blood rather than the carbon-dioxide tension is the predominating 
factor in the control of respiration. Thus, when the H-ion concentra- 
tion (or degree of acidity) of the blood coming to the respiratory center 
reaches a certain level, impulses are sent out from the center to increase 






^Haldane and Priestley, Joum. Physiol., 1905, S2, p. 225. 
'Winteratein, Arohiv f. die ges. Physbl., 1911, ISB, p. 167. 
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the respiration so that the net residt is always the same H-ion concen- 
tration in the center. 

The acidity of the blood may be divided into two parts, that due to 
carbon dioxide and that due to other acids. As the total acidity 
necessary to cause respiration must always be the same, it is readily 
se^i that if the other acids in the blood increase in amount, less carbon 
dioxide is necessary to raise the acidity to the point of stimulation of the 
respiratory center. Thus, one may say that the quantity of carbon 
dioxide will vary conversely from that of the other acids of the arterial 
blood. Since alveolar carbon-dioxide tension represents so closely the 
carbon-dioxide tension of the arterial blood, it affords a very good 
index of the acidity of the blood. It was mainly for this reason that 
the alveolar carbon dioxide in the experiment with L. was so closely 
followed. In fact, it seems that this index of the degree of acidosis is 
much more satisfactory and important than the urinary tests for acidity 

NH — N 
(as /3-oxybutyric acid, — J^ — i total titratable acidity, etc.), because 

the former represents the acid actually in the blood, while the latter 
only represents that excreted from the body. The other factors which 
affect the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension, such as the absorption of 
food and varying postures, were avoided with L., and thus one is able to 
study the results almost purely from the point of view of blood acidity. 

METHODS OF DE11E31M1N1NG THE ALVEOLAR kUL 

HALDANE METHOD. 

Haldane's method^ for determining the alveolar carbon-dioxide ten- 
sion is the oldest and probably theoretically the most sound of any of 
the methods now in use. By it one collects two samples of alveolar air 
from different phases of the respiratory cycle and averages their carbon- 
dioxide content. The two phases chosen are immediately at the end 
of an inspiration, which is approximately when the alveolar carbon- 
dioxide tension is lowest, and at the end of an expiration, when the 
alveolar carbon-dioxide tension is nearly at its highest point. The 
subject breathes normally for some time; then at the end of a nonnal 
inspiration he makes a rapid, deep expiration through a tube about 
2 em. in diameter and about 150 cm. long, sealing with his tongue the 
end he has just breathed into. A sample of the air in the tube near 
the mouth is then taken. This sample is considered to be alveolar air, 
as the air in the dead space of the respiratory passages and in that part 
of the tube from which the sample is taken has previously been pushed 
out by the air from the alveoU. Similarly a sample is taken of air 
forced through the tube from the lungs at the end of a normal expira- 
tion. Instead of sealing off the end of the tube with the tongue, use 

^Haldane Mid Priestley, Joum. Physiol., 1906. 82, p. 225. 
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has been made in our laboratory of a simple Siebeck^ valve, which puts 
the subject imdermuch less strain, as hedoes not have to hold his tongue 
to the tube while the sample is being taken into a gas-sampler. The 
average of the two analyses gives very closely the composition of the 
alveolar air. 

The Haldane method requires considerable attention on the part of 
the subject and, as it was feared that possibly in the course of the long 
fast the subject would not be physically able to co-operate very satis- 
factorily, the method used in these tests was modified somewhat. In 
view of what we now know of the condition of the subject throughout 
the fast, we may feel assiu^d that this method would have been very 
successful ; but as several samples are often required to be siure of good 
agreement, and as it was probable that the subject's time would be 
much occupied, it was decided to modify the method somewhat to be 
sure of better agreement on fewer samples. 

It has been observed that, in the Haldane method, holding the breath 
for several seconds before the expiration does not cause the percentag; 
of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air to increase with very great rapiditye 
this is naturally to be expected, for as the carbon-dioxide tensions of 
the alveolar air and the blood coming to the lungs approach the same 
figure, the increase in the former is slower. Furthermore, it appears 
that if a subject has previously been breathing somewhat abnormally 
for not over three or four respirations, the percentage of carbon dioxide 
in the alveolar air, after holding the breath for a few seconds, will be 
nearer that of the alveolar air when the breath is held similarly after 
normal respiration than is the percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
alveolar air of the same two cases when the breath is not held. Thus, 
it would seem that small deviations from the normal, such as appear in 
conscious respiration, would not be disturbing to agreeing results and 
that in a very small munber of determinations (seldom more than two) 
figures can be obtained which are very good duplicates and which will 
bear a constant relation to the true alveolar carbon-dioxide tension 
when the subject is in the same position (sitting quietly). 

The modified method used in these tests, which later is called the Hal- 
dane method, is as follows: The subject began by breathing normally 
into the room through a short (5 cm.) tube connected with the Siebeck 
valve. Then at the end of an inspiration, selected by the observer who 
was watching the respiration, the subject was told to hold his breath. 
At the end of 5 seconds, timed by the observer, during which the valve 
had been opened, the subject breathed out rapidly and deeply through 
the long tube as in the Haldane method. After the expiration the valve 
was again closed. Usually two samples were taken each day in which 
the subject held his breath 5 seconds and two in which he held his breath 
8 seconds. The results obtained when the subject held his breath 8 

^Dr. R. Siebeok, of Heidelberg, has devioed an inseniouB slide-valve for this purpose, which 
may be seemed of Universitftts Meohaoiker Runge in Heidelberg. 
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seconds average a trifle higher than when the breath was held for 5 
seconds, but the agreement is so close that one could not satisfactorily 
select the individual determinations of each class if the results were put 
together and not labeled. The results were averaged, therefore, with- 
out distinction as to time. The determinations made in dupUcate by 
this method agreed in general to 1 part in 20 and usually closer. To 
determine how close the results were to the figures which would have 
been obtained by the Haldane method, we experimented by both 
methods on ten di£ferent subjects sitting; the average result when the 
breath was held 5 seconds was 8.3 per cent higher and T^en held S 
seconds was 9.4 per cent higher than with the Haldane method. The 
averages of the 5 second samples and the 8 second samples are thus 
about 9 per cent higher than the Haldane figiu*es. Excluding two of 
the ten cases (5 per cent and 19 per cent), none showed differences of 
more than 3 per cent (6 per cent to 12 per cent) from the average 
difference (9 per cent). Thus, for comparing the daily observations 
with each other, it appears that the values obtained with the 5-second 
and 8-second methods in the experiment with L. are practically as 
significant as if the Haldane method were used. 

PLESCH METHOD. 

Use was also made of the Plesch method^ applied by Porges, Leim- 
dorfer and Markovici^ to clinical cases. By further modification of 
the method I have been able to get very constant duplicates with a 
minimum amount of attention by the subject. The apparatus used in 
this method consists of a woman's rubber bathing cap (piure gmn), 
which is fastened to the bottom of an inverted shallow copper pan 
(about 20 cm. in diameter). On the other side of the pan is soldered a 
}-inch (2 cm.) three-way valve; by means of a rubber-tube connection 
the subject may breathe back and forth through this valve, either from 
the room or from the bag made of the bathing cap and the pan. A 
small brass stop-cock is attached to the pan, from which a sample of the 
gas in the bag may be obtained. In a determination, the bag was first 
emptied and 600 c.c. of the room air was admitted, the measurement 
being made by a meter. The subject then began breathing room air 
through the rubber tube and three-way valve, closing the nose with 
the thiunb and forefinger of the hand holding the apparatus. At the 
end of a normal expiration the observer turned the valve and the 
subject breathed in all of the 600 c.c. of air in the bag. He then 
breathed back and forth at the rate of one complete respiration in 
5 seconds, the time being followed by the observer, who instructed 
the subject when to breathe in and when to breathe out. At the end of 
4 complete respirations, i. e., 20 seconds, the three-way valve was 
tiuned and a sample taken in the gas-analysis apparatus for analysis.^ 

iplesoh, Zeiteohr. f. exp. Path. u. Therapie, 1909, 6, p. 380. 
'Porges, LeimdOrfer and Markovid, ZeitBohr. f. klin. Med., 1911, 73, p. 389. 
*A]1 the analsrses of alveolar air were made on a portable Haldane apparatus. (Haldane, Method* 
of Air Analysis, London, 1912.) 
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This method is probably the most adaptable for use with the average 
patient, when the condition of acidosis is being compared from day to 
day, or when a gross picture of the degree of acidosis is desired. The 
method does not give the carbon-dioxide tension of the arterial blood, 
but seems rather to approach the carbon-dioxide tension of the venous 
blood, because, as the same air is rebreathed, it is obvious that the 
alveolar air, the arterial blood, and venous blood will all have eventu- 
ally the same carbon-dioxide tension, namely, that of the venous blood, 
because it is the highest. For this reason, especially as it is the normal 
carbon-dioxide tension of the arterial blood, which is the important 
factor in the r^^tion of the respiration, this method theoretically is 
not so important as the Haldane method.^ But with the subject in 
the same position and with the same amount of previous activity, we 
have found that the carbon-dioxide tension determined by this means 
bears a very constant relation to that of the Haldane method; this was 
assured from numerous comparisons of the different methods on many 
normal individuals, the results being about 20 per cent higher than the 
values obtained with the Haldane method. The same relation may 
also be observed with L., as the results in table 20 show that, excepting 
on the first few days, the difference between the 5- and 8-second Haldane 
method and the modified Plesch method is about 10 per cent. 

METHOD OF CALCULATING ALVEOLAR AIR FROM RESPIRATION 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The morning and evening respiration experiments, which were made 
with the universal respiration apparatus, included the determinations 
of the carbon-dioxide production, oxygen consumption, respiratory 
quotient, pulse- and respiration-rates, and inspiratory ventilation of 
the lungs. These experiments also give some data regarding the alve- 
olar carbon-dioxide tension and the dead space of breathing, which are 
of interest in considering the other alveolar-air determinations. The 
dead space in respiration is the air that is inspired and again expired 
without entering the alveoli, in which active gaseous exchange takes 
place, and thus is unchanged. The following formula for calculating 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air is therefore readily 
imderstood : 

*i . r^rk CO2 V=Total volume of air ex- 

AlV. per cent C04 = ,rr j=r^ — =r-, . .. 

^ V-(DSXR) piredme.c. 

CO2 = CO2 production in c.c. DS = Dead space in c.c. 

R = Number of respirations. 

Naturally these factors must be measured for the same unit of time 
and under the same conditions of pressure, temperature, and aqueous 
tension. The unit of time chosen in the experiments with L. has been 

^The same critidsoi applies to the 8-aeoond and S-seoond Haldane method as used in these 
experiments, although probably to a less degree. 
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1 minute, while the gas volumes considered in the application of the 
above formula have, for the sake of simplicity in calculation, been taken 
at 20** C, 760 mm., and dry. 

Elaborating this general formula for use in connection with and cal* 
culation from the respiration experiment, we get the following: 

AW r. n^ rw- COsX 1.075 

Alv.p.ct.CQi « —rpT 7TV TcT^poT 

CO^ « COs production in c.c. per minute at 0^ C. and 760 mm. ; 
and CQiX 1.076 »C0| production at 20'' C, 760 mm* 
Os — Ok consumption in c.c. per minute, 0^ C, 760 mm. 
V= inspiratory ventilation of lungs per minute at barom- 
eter, temperature, and humidity prevailing in spirom- 
eter of req)iration apparatus (t. e., about 20''C. and 
33 per cent or 66 per cent humidity). 

V(^) -0.015 V(^) - 1.076(^^^*) ^expiratory ven- 
tilation of lungs per minute at 760 mm., 20^ C, dry* 
DS— dead space in c.c. (20** C, dry, 760 mm.) 
R « respiration-rate per minute. 
P » barometric pressure. 
1.075= factor to convert gas volumes from 0® C. to 20** C. 

In a respiration experiment the inspiratory ventilation is obtained at 
the pressure, temperature, and humidity of the air in the spirometer on 
the apparatus. The temperature is not taken in each experiment, but 
as it is probably very close to 20^ C, this temperature is assumed in 

P 
each calculation. The term =^ obviously reduces the ventilation to 

760 mm. The term —0.015 V (s^) corrects for moisture in the 

spirometer; this moisture comes from two sources, namely, from the 
lungs of the subject and from the moistener used to prevent the air in 
the respiration apparatus from becoming too dry for comfortable respi- 
ration. Two kinds of moisteners were used during the fasting experi- 
m^it. In the first part of the series (until April 22) a moistener con- 
structed of the lower part of a Kipp gas-generator was employed. In 
this the air before coming to the nosepieces bubbles through water; 
the humidity with this form of moistener has been foimd to be 66 per 
cent saturated; 1.5 per cent of the recorded ventilation was therefore 
water-vapor and accordingly subtracted. The other moistener was a 
piece of moist cheese-cloth in the tube leading to the nosepiece. When 
this was used, the humidity in the spirometer was found to be only 33 
per cent, so that in these experiments 0.75 per cent of the recorded 
volume was subtracted and not 1.5 per cent. The expiratory volume 



1.075 (- 
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is smaller than the inspiratory volume, because the amount of oxygen 
consumed is greater than the amount of carbon dioxide produced. 
Accordingly we subtract 1.075 (O2— CO2) from the inspiratory venti- 
lation. But during inspirations in a respiration experiment one-half 
of the carbon dioxide produced is absorbed in the soda-lime bottles, 
so that the recorded inspiratory volume is correspondingly increased; 
on the other hand a volume of oxygen equal in volume to one-half the 
volume consumed is added to the respiration apparatus during an 
inspiration and thus makes the recorded inspiratory volume corre- 
spondingly too small. Thus, instead of 1.075 (O2— CO2), the factor 
for changing the inspiratory volume to the expiratory volume becomes 

»-CO> x 

2 / 

The only other factors in the equation are Alv. p. ct. COs and DS. 
With either one known, the other may easily be determined. The 
formula for calculating the dead space is as follows: 

vQ-....5y(^)-..07a(g^)-(,^^^) 

R 

When the experiments on L. were made, we had not considered the 
possible use of this equation and so have not the complete data for 
calculating either of these factors, but we still have sufficient material 
to draw some interesting conclusions. 

Assuming the personal dead space of breathing for the subject L., 
together with that of the nosepieces, etc., to be 120 c.c, the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air has been calculated for all of the 
morning and evenmg respiration experiments, and the results for each 
series have been averaged as shown in table 20. Also, making use of 
the alveolar-air figures found on the same day, the respiratory dead 
space in each experiment has similarly been calculated and averaged. 
As the alveolar air was not taken at the time of the respiration experi- 
ments and as the dead space might possibly have changed in size 
diuing the fast, fixed differentiation of the results is difficult. These 
results will be discussed later. 

CONDITIONS OF TAKING ALVEOLAB-AIR SAMPLES 

The samples were taken by the Haldane and Plesch methods with 
the subject sitting in an armchair. After the fast had begun, they were 
taken at about 1^35°" p.m. to 2 p.m. Between the taking of the samples, 
each of which was analyzed before another was taken, the subject was 
sitting quietly and usually reading. On several days he had visitors 
while the experiment was in progress. On one of these days, April 22, 
while talking with a visitor, he became quite excited. On the other 
days there was no marked excitement while the samples were being 
taken. On April 22, it is interesting to note that the alveolar carbon- 
dioxide tension by the Haldane method was very low — ^in fact, much 
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lower than that calculated from the respiration experiments on the 
same day would seem to indicate it should normally have been. On 
2 days, April 25 and 26, the alveolar air was not determined. 

On the food days preliminary to the fast, the alveolar air was sampled 
with the subject sitting, immediately after the respiration experiment 
of the morning and the taking of the body-weight. On the morning 
of the first food day, April 11, the subject was unused to the apparatus 
and the tests were unduly hastened; the results obtained can not there- 
fore be considered so reliable as on later days. The samples of alveolar 
air in the food days subsequent to the fast were taken at approximately 
1^ 35" to 2 p. m., as during the fast. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the determinations made by the Plesch and Haldane 
methods are expressed in table 20, colmnns f and o, as tensions (milli- 
meters of mercury). The tensions are calculated from the carbon 
dioxide obtained by the analyses. From the prevailing barometric 
pressure is subtracted the figure 46.7 mm., which is the aqueous tension 
of air saturated at 37^ C. (the air in the alveoli being saturated with 
water-vapor at this temperature), and the resulting pressure is multi- 
plied by the percentage of carbon dioxide foimd. Before discussing 
from a physiological point of view the results obtained by these methods 
it seems desirable to simmiarize first the results gathered from the 
respiration experiments. 

SIZE OF DEAD SPACE IN FASTING. 

A diminution in the size of the heart, liver, and other organs, as well 
as in the size of the muscular tissue, having been observed during the 
fast, the question was raised by Dr. Benedict as to whether or not the 
dead space in breathing also changed in size during the fast, and at his 
suggestion use was made of the formula given previously, and the data 
available, to calculate so far as possible a figure for the size of the dead 
space for each morning and evening experiment. To get a value for 
the alveolar carbon-dioxide percentage to use in these calculations, cer- 
tain corrections have been made in the values obtained by the 5-second 
and 8-second methods given in colimm o of table 20. These corrections 
are necessary for two reasons : first, because the alveolar air was taken 
with the subject sitting, while in the respiration experiments the sub- 
ject was lying on his back; second, because the results obtained by the 
Haldane method give a carbon-dioxide percentage about 9 per cent 
of the total less than that when the subject held his breath from 5 to 8 
seconds. As shown in a recent paper,^ the alveolar carbon dioxide 
lying is about 106 per cent of that sitting. Thus the alveolar percent- 
age of carbon dioxide which should be used in calculating the dead 
space in the respiration experiments is 97 per cent of the figure from 
which colimm o is calculated, and is given in column a. In using 

^Higgins, Am. JourzL Physiol., 1914, 34, p. 114. 
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this value for each day, it was necessary to assume that the alveolar 
percentage of carbon dioxide had not changed between 8 a. m. or 
8 p. m., when the respiration experiments were made, and 2 p. m. of 
the same day, when the alveolar percentage ci carbon dioxide was 
taken. It would seem, however, tliat if there were a change in the 
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H>btained by taking 97 per cent of the percentages alveolar OOi foom which the figures in oolumn o 
were calculated. 

^Calculated percentages for the fourth period on April 19, 4.31; May 17, 4.60; May 18, 4.18. 

*The subject ended his fast with the taking of fruit juices and honey on the morning of May 15, afte 
the conclusion of the respiration experiments. 
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alveolar air during that tixae, it would be proportional on each day; 
on certain days subsequently specified there is good reason to believe 
that the change was not proportional. The results of these calcula- 
tions are given in column h for the morning experiments and j for the 
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127 


116 


119 


179 


187 


182 


183 


21st 


5 


80.5 


27.9 


122 


180 


188 


180 


176 


181 


164 


174 


22d 


6 


29.5 27.8 1 


125 


110 


122 


119 


166 


185 


... 


176 


23d 


7 


29.1 


26.8 


100 


112 


108 


107 


164 


176 


160 


166 


24th 


8 


29.7 


27.8 


119 


122 


131 


124 


189 


185 


182 


186 


25th 


9 


29.2 


28.1 


127 


126 


114 


122 


186 


179 


177 


180 


26th 


10 


29.4 


27.5 


126 


118 


• • • 


120 


191 


178 


176 


181 


27th 


11 


29.9 


27.9 


120 


125 


140 


128 


190 


184 


183 


186 


28th 


12 


29.1 


28.1 


127 


185 


133 


182 


197 


196 


193 


196 


29th 


18 


29.7 


27.8 


116 


114 


125 


118 


208 


192 


• • • 


200 


30th 


14 


%.2 


%1.8 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


... 


... 




• • 


• • • 


31st 


16 


>85.0 


^.0 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • ■ 


... 


... 


... 




• • 


• • • 




16 


>38.0 


>35.1 


126 


129 


^124 


128 


... 


... 




• • 


• • • 




17 


■ • • • 


.... 


« ■ • 


« ■ • 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


... 


... 


• • • 


• • • 
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^Caleulated volume of dead spaoe for the fourth period on April 19, 121 o.o.; May 18, 133 c.c 
The subjeet ended his fast with the taking of fruit juices and honey on the morning of May 16, after 
the oonelusion of the respiration experiments. 
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Considering each series by itself, the conclusion may be drawn from 
both the morning and the evening experiments that there is no constant 
change in the size of the dead space of breathing as a result of the fast. 
Although there is more or less fluctuation from day to day, yet the 
general average of dead-space volumes found at the beginning of the 
fast is much the same as that toward the end of the fast. A number 
of very low values may doubtless be explained quite well as follows: 
On April 15 and 16 there is a markedly lower value for the dead space; 
this is probably due to an especially large drop in the alveolar air 
during the day, as one might perhaps expect, these two days being the 
first two of the fast. As previously mentioned, the subject was much 
excited on April 22, when the Haldane sample were taken, and as a 
result the value obtained for the alveolar air was probably low; thus 
the calculation makes the dead-space figures also too low. On April 27 
and 28 there is also an indication of a lower dead space ; this is like- 
wise probably due to a change in the alveolar air, as it will be noted that 
table 20 shows a marked fall in the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension 
about this date. 

DIFFERENCE IN MECHANICS OF RESPIRATION IN MORNING AND EVENING. 

On comparing the values for the dead space calculated from the 
evening experiments with those for the morning experiments, one finds 
a constantly higher dead space, which is, on the average, 55 c.c. This, 
of course, is based on the assumption that the alveolar percentage of 
carbon dioxide is the same in the morning as it is at night. Since some 
physiologists believe that the dead space is always essentially the same, 
it seems desirable to consider how large a difference in the alveolar 
percentage of carbon dioxide must have existed between the morning 
and evening experiments to indicate so marked a change in the venti- 
lation. Assuming for the size of the dead space the figure 120 c.c, 
which represents approximately the mean value previously calculated 
for the dead space in the morning experiments, the alveolar air has 
been computed for each respiration experiment, as shown in columns 
B and D and the averages in coliunns o and s. The alveolar percentage 
of carbon dioxide (carbon-dioxide tension) in the morning experiments 
shows, in general, the same changes that the alveolar carbon-dioxide 
tensions by the other methods have indicated. In fact, the alveolar 
carbon-dioxide tensions obtained in this manner very satisfactorily 
supply the values for April 25 and 26, when the alveolar air was not 
taken by the other methods. The close agreement of the values for 
the alveolar percentage of carbon dioxide in the several duplicate experi- 
ments gives evidence of the even and normal respiration of the subject 
and the great care in making the respiration experiments. 

If the alveolar carbon-dioxide tensions of the morning and evening 
experiments of the same day are compared, an average difference is 
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found of 5.4 mm. (0.7 per cent). It is difficult to interpret accurately 
this change in the mechanics of ventilation, but it is clear that it exists, 
for with a given output of carbon dioxide, the respiration volume is 
much larger in the evening than in the morning. Two causes for this 
are possible — one, a lower percentage of carbon dioxide in the alve- 
olar air, the other an increased volume in the dead space of respira- 
tion. Both causes may be in part responsible for the difference. If 
the alveolar air had been taken in the evening and in the morning at the 
same time as the respiration experiments, the exact cause could have 
been located ; but unfortunately the data are not available. However, 
this change seems of sufficient importance to summarize possibilities. 

A lower alveolar carbon-dioxide tension in the evening will mean, 
perhaps, a higher acidity of the blood toward evening, or possibly a 
respiratory center more sensitive to a given stimulus. FitzGerald and 
Haldane^ have noted that the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension falls as a 
subject becomes mentally tired. Ordinarily this fall would not be 
noticed during the day, as the food eaten tends to raise the alveolar 
carbon-dioxide tension and thus renders the figures uncertain; but in 
a one-day fasting experiment with myself as subject, I failed to find 
any fall in the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension up to 4^ 30"" p. m., when 
the experiment stopped.' Changes in the dead space have been reported 
by Douglas and Haldane,' who state that with muscular work a 
larger dead space is found, which would lead to the general conclusion 
that the dead space increases with increasing metabolism. Krogh,^ 
however, using different experimental methods, maintains that the 
dead space is practically alwajrs the same. As the metabolism in the 
evening experiments is only about 10 per cent higher than in the morn- 
ing, it seems unlikely that this higher metabolism would of itself cause 
the change in the dead space, especially as the subject was at complete 
rest and in the same position in both cases. In experiments carried 
out by Dr. J. H. Means, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
myself, we have found changes in the dead space as the result of drugs 
which correspond very closely to such changes as may have occurred 
here. It seems qmte possible that the bronchi became dilated in the 
latter part of the day, having lost some of their tone with increasing 
fatigue. Any changes in the dead space which may have occurred 
in the experiments with L. are of such size that they can readily be 
explained by dilation of the bronchi.^ 

In this connection it may be well to state that the dead space given 
in table 20 includes the volume of the inspired air, measured at 760 mm. 
and 20^ C, dry, which does not reach the alveoli, where active exchange 

^FiteGendd ftnd Tfuldam, Journ. PhysioL, 1906, S2, p. 486. 
"Higi^nB, Am. Joum. Phyaiol., 1914, 34, p. 116. 
'Douglas and Haldane, Joum. PhysiolM 1912, 45, p. 236. 
«Ki08h, Journ. Plqriiol., 1913, 47, p. 30. 
•Siebeok, Bkand. Aiehiv f. PhysioL, 1911. 26, p. 81. 
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of gas takes place. As L. was breathing through the three-way valve 
and nosepiece connected to the apparatus, the figures given are 30 c.c. 
higher than his actual personal dead space, since the subject with 
each respiration drew from the air system of the apparatus 30 c.c. 
which did not reach either the respiratory passages or the lungs. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGE IN THE ALVEOLAR AIR DURING THE FAST. 

Finally, it is advisable to compare the data of the alveolar carbon- 
dioxide tensions as the fast progressed. Colimms c, f, and g, in table 
20, serve this purpose the best. As one would naturally expect, there is a 
drop in the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension with the increased acidosis 
of the fast. The subject ate the last meal before fasting on the evening 
of April 13; on the afternoon of April 15 the fall in the alveolar carbon- 
dioxide tension is first noted. This fall is about 4 to 5 mm. (2 mm. 
Plesch method) ; after this the alveolar air continues at about the same 
level until April 27 or 28, when a second quite sharp drop, also of about 
4 to 5 mm., is apparent. The new level is maintained with only slight 
fluctuations until the end of the fast. With the taking of food again, 
there is a rise in the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension, as would be 
expected with the resulting diminution of acidosis. On the morning 
of May 18 a slight fall in the alveolar carbon-dioxide tension is again 
noted in connection with the respiration experiments before breakfast. 
Possibly a part of the rise on May 15 and subsequent days with the 
Plesch and Haldane methods may have been due not only to the dimi- 
nution of acidosis, but to an effect similar to that since noticed in this 
laboratory with the ingestion of food.^ 

In connection with the second sharp fall in the alveolar carbon- 
dioxide tension, it is of interest to note several parallel experimental 
findings. The chlorine excretion in the urine on April 27 and 28 
dropped from a previously high level to a lower figure, at which it 
continued for the remainder of the fast. A rise in the total volume of 
the urine occurred also at about this time. The daily nitrogen excre- 
tion in the urine for the first 10 or 12 days of the fast was slightly 
over 10 grams; there was then a fall to about 8 grams, which was 
maintained throughout the rest of the fast. It may be noted that this 
drop in the nitrogen excretion is simultaneous with the drop in the 
alveolar carbon-dioxide tension. 

Since alveolar air is intimately associated with the acidosis of the 
jsubject, one naturally looks for simultaneous changes in the factors of 
the urine which are taken as indicators of acidosis. Thus the /^oxy- 
butyric acid seems to show a rise to a high level about the twelfth day 
of the fast; such a change is difllcult to judge, however, as the /5-oxy- 
butyric-acid variations from day to day are quite large. The other 

index, the ratio of ammonia nitrogen to total nitrogen, also shows a 

■■ » ^^~~~" " ^^"^"^ 

'Higgina, Am. Joum., Phjrsiol., 1914, 34, p. 117. 
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simultaneous rise by reason of the increase of the ammonia and the 
decrease of the total nitrogen. 

From these data one may safely conclude that there is a marked 
increase in the acidity of the blood in the fast, beginning on the second 
day; the acidity then did not change markedly until about the four- 
teenth day of the fast, when another decided increase in blood acidity 
occurred. The recovery to normal acidity in the blood begins to be 
evident in the first few days after the fast. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The results for the alveolar air and dead space may be sununarized 
as follows: 

(1) On the second day of the fast, the carbon-dioxide tension in the 
alveolar air showed a drop from the normal value. It remained at this 
new level until about the fourteenth day of the fast, when there was a 
second rather sharp fall, after which no further marked change occurred. 
Each of these falls is about 4 mm. Thus the blood acidity may be said 
to have markedly increased on the second day of the fast and to 
have remained at this higher level until the fourteenth day, when a 
second increase occurred ,* there was no further change until the end 
of the fast. 

(2) There is no sign of an accumulative change in the size of the dead 
space from day to day as the fast progressed. 

(3) A change in the mechanics of respiration on the respiration 
apparatus between morning and evening experiments during the fast 
shows that there was either a marked change in the alveolar air or 
else a change in the size of the dead space during the course of each 
day. If the former, the alveolar air fell about 6 mm. between morn- 
ing and evening, returning during the course of the night to essen- 
tially the morning figure. If the dead space changed, it increased in 
size about 55 c.c. and again became normal by the next morning. 



SUBJECTIVE IMPRESSIONS AND MENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 

THE FAST. 

Bt Habbt W. Goodall, M. D. 

The freedom of speech characterizing this subject, his preconceived 
ideas on fasting and on the humanitarian service of his fast led to excep- 
tionally full comments on the whole project and specifically his subjec- 
tive impressions. His habit of thought and introspection probably 
make them of average value, though admittedly they are recorded not 
as scientific observations, but as general indices to his mental makeup, 
his personal experiences and his beliefs, as outlined freely to the writer 
on each visit. 

SUBJECTIVE IMPRESSIONS. 

April 14y i91S (18 hours after beginning the fast) : 
The subject states that he is very happy in the thought that the fast has 
actually begun. The value of the experiment to the world can not 
be estimated, and after a few days the mind will be clear and active. 
In explaining the influence of fasting upon the mind, he stated that 
on his long journey from Malta he had been obliged to eat food that 
was poisonous, more especially animal foods, and that his body was 
saturated with this poisonous waste, making the mind dull and causing 
a kind of physical fatigue. "When these waste matters are elimi- 
nated the mind will be clear, and I will feel buoyant and hopeful." 
In referring to the nocturnal emission which occurred during the 
night of April 12-13, he stated that one of the most important thing9 
noted in connection with his fasts was the behavior of the sexual 
organs. During fasting there is a reversion to the animal type, a 
periodicity of sexual desire at monthly intervals. In speaking of his 
subjective sensations since beginning the fast, he states that he feels 
perfectly well, has had no sensations of hunger, and no thought of 
food. He has been a mouth breather for years. Is troubled with 
naso-phaiyng^tis and tinitus aurium. Both these conditions always 
improve with fasting. 

April 16, 1912 (third day of fast) : 
Feels perfectly well. Has had no sensation of hunger, and no abdominal 
sensations, aside from slight rumbling of gas in the intestines. Has 
passed very little odorless gas by rectum; there has been no belching 
of gas, no sense of fatigue. Mind is not yet clear enough for active 
mental work. 

April 18, 1912 (fifth day of fast) : 
Feels perfectly well. No sensation of hunger. No longing for food, but 
occasionally thinks of the agreeable taste of ice cream. No sense of 
muscular weakness or fatigue. Has passed a little odorless gas by 
rectum. Naso-pharyngitis and tinitus better. 

April 20, 1912 (seventh day of fast) : 
Mentally depressed yesterday and to-day. He attributes this to the rain 
and cloudy weather, as he always feels depressed when the sun does 
not shine. Feels as well physically as usual. Expressed his satis^ 
faction at the manner in which the fast was being conducted. 

182 
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April 22, 1912 (ninth day of fast) : 
Feels well and hopeful again. Only complaint is the sensation of a dry 
coating of the pharynx and a bad taste in the mouth. No sensation of 
hunger. Not conscious of his stomach. Has passed a littie odorless 
gas. 
April 24, 1912 (eleventh day of fast) : 
Is conscious of alight muscular weakness but otherwise feels well. No 
loss of ambition. No sensation of hunger and reading about food 
does not stimulate adesire to eat. There is no dryness in the pharynx 
today. Still passes a little odorless gas by rectum. Says he is thirsty 
for the JSrst time. 
April 26, 1912 (thirteenth day of fast) : 
Still conscious of sli^t muscular weakness. Has no special inclination 
for mental work. Still has the sensation of thirst. No sensation of 
hunger. Still passes a littie odorless gas by rectum. Expressed 
sati^action at the progress of the fast. 
April 28, 1912 (fifteenth day of fast) : 
No depression to-day. Mind is clear now. Desires to study. No sen- 
sation of hunger. Mouth, which has tasted bad since the ninth day 
of the f asty is now improving. Passes very littie odorless gas by 
rectum. Had nocturnal emission at 6 a. m. 
SO, 1912 (seventeenth day of fast) : 
Mind is clear. Feels well. Ambitious to study. Conscious of slight 
muscular weakness. No sense of hunger. 
May 2, 1912 (nineteenth day of fast) : 
Feels somewhat weaker physically, but mind is clearer and can do better 
mental work. Thinks the poisons of the food ingested previous to 
the fast are about ehminated now. Complains of a ''bilious taste" 
in the mouth to-day. No sensation of hunger. 
Maiy 4} ^^i^ (twenty-first day of fast) : 
Feds practically the same as he did May 2, except that he is a littie 
depr^sed by the cloudy weather and by remaining indoors. 
May e, 1912 (twenty-third day of fast) : 
Feels a httle bri^ter to-day. Conscious of physical weakness. Mouth 
does not taste so bad. No desire for food. 
May 8, 1912 (twenty-fifth day of fast) : 
Feeds very well. No desire for food. Still passes a littie odorless gas by 
rectum. 
May 10, 1912 (twentynseventh day of fast) : 

No change from last note. Still has a bad taste in his mouth. 
May 12, 1912 (twenty-ninth day of fast) : 
Sense of physical weakness, but to-day is very ambitious for his studies 
and writing. Feels more hopeful and clearer mentally. Pleased 
with the progress of the experiment. No desire for food. 
May 14, 1912 (thirty-first day of fast) : 
Depressed mentally because he has to break his fast tomorrow. States 
that the fast should not be broken until the tongue has become clean 
and a desire for food has returned. This in his opinion would take 
several more days. To break the fast at this time is injurious. 
Aside from this he is pleased with the manner in which the fast has 
been conducted, and congratulates himself that he has been able to 
go through with it successfidly. Says the time has passed very 
quickly. To-day he feels well. Has no particular weakness, but has 
been conscious of some muscular fatigue since the eleventh day of 
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May 14f lOlS-^Coatiaued. 

the fast. This, however, is no more marked than it is many days 
when he is talong regular meals. The most pronowiced physical 
change is a sensation that his body is very light. This has gradually 
developed as his weight has decreased, and necessitates his measuring 
his steps when he walks. Says that at no time has he felt like 
reclining on account of body fatigue. His neurasthenia is greatly 
improved, and during the entire fast has only shown itself as sli^t 
despondency and some irritability on the rainy days. His mind has 
been much clearer throughout the fast than it is when food is taken. 
To-day his mind is clear. He has better imagination. He is full of 
hope and courage. Is ambitious to do mental work. Has had no 
sensation of hunger, no sensations of faintness. He had no desire 
for food, aside from the pleasant thought of ice cream on the third 
and fourth days of the fast, and has been glad that he did not have 
to eat. Has had no abdominal pain or discomfort. His naso- 
pharyngitis is much improved, and his tinitus has practically dis- 
appeared. 
May\16f 1912 (two hours after breaking fast) : 

Ebctremely depressed and despondent because he had been obliged to break 
his fast before his body was prepared for it. Felt very weak physi- 
cally. The foods that he selected in breaking his fast were ccmcen- 
trated orange and lemon juice, grape juice, and honey. Experience 
had taught him that these were the oi:dy natural, rational foods to be 
taken at this time. Meat broths and other animal foods were poi- 
sonous. In his opinion these natural foods should be followed first 
by cooked fruits, then vegetables, and later a return to the ordinary 
diet. Stated that he had no appetite, and that nothing tasted good, 
although the lemon juice was not impleasant. 

10 a. m. Food was first ingested. This immediately caused a sensation 
of warmth in the stomach, and he was conscious of a pulsation in the 
epigastrium. Tliere was no desire to belch gas, no nausea or other 
sjrmptoms until — 

11^ Jfi^ a. m. when he began to have distress in the abdomen, starting in 
the epigastrium and radiating towards the right hypochondrium. 
The pain was dull, intermittent in character, but not colicky. He 
describes it as a sensation of distension of the stomach accompanied 
by rumbling and belching of gas. Furthermore, he believed he could 
feel the progress of the distension of the alimentary tract as the 
ingested food moved along the intestines, and he felt by — 

12^ 10^ p. m. that the food had proceeded as far as the right iliac fossa. 
Then at— 

1 p. m. the rumbling and belching of gas was much more marked and the 
pain was somewhat more severe. Marked lassitude and depression. 
Soon after pain became easier, until — 

4^ 15'^ p. m., when the character of the pains changed from the ''pains of 
distension" to intermittent attacks of cramp-like or colicky pain, 
which became very severe. These were experienced about the um- 
bilicus and in the lower abdomen. Between the attacks he was very 
drowsy. The colic gradually increased in severity until — 

6 p. m., when he defecated for the first time. This was accomplished 
without difficulty or pain. There was some gas, and the movement 
had a very bad odor. After this he was free from pain until — 

J>> 4S^ p. m., when the cramps began again, increasing in severity, the 
location being the same. This time the pain made him extremely 
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weak. There was profuse perspiration and intense thirst. This 
continued until — 

7^ 16'^ p. m., when he had a second movement of the bowels, liquid in 
character. After this he was nauseated, and the pain continued 
severe until — 

^ 45"^ p. m.f when he vomited and then began to feel better, and at — 

11 p.m. the pain stopped. 
May 16 J 191S (second day after breaking fast) : 

About 2 a. m. began to have severe i£dominal cramps again, continuing 
until — 

£^ SO^ a. m., when he had a third movement of the bowels, liquid in 
character. After this he was comfortable, but passed gas at frequent 
intervals. The odor of the gas was very disagreeable, but the passage 
was not accompanied by pain. Was comfortable until — 

8 p. m., when he stated that he was in no physical distress, but that he 
was very despondent. He appeared hyBterical, crying a good deal. 
He was offended because he had been obliged to break the fast, and 
complained that this, together with a few disi^greeable experiences 
with some of the men in charge of the experiment, and the lack of 
fresh air and exercise throughout the fast, was responsible for his 
physical and mental weakness. He attributed the abdominal pain 
to the presence of gas. Inasmuch as he had not defecated during the 
fast, "a hard plug of intestinal secretion had accumulated in the 
rectum, and when he took food the advancing bolus compressed the 
gas present in the intestines, causing pain." 
May 17 J 1912 (third day after brealdng fast) : 

Feels very weak, but no abdominal pain for past 24 hours. Passed a 
fairly comfortable night, but did not sleep as well as usual. Is still 
depressed and emotional, but to a much lees degree since the pain 
stopped. Is taking the same kinds of food, but well diluted with 
water, as was suggested to him. Feels much better physically, 
but has no ambition for mental work. Late yesterday afternoon 
he was very thirsty for about an hour, drinking 5 glasses of water. 
Up to the present time he has eaten the juice of two lemons diluted 
with equal parts of water and sweetened with a teaspoonf ul of honey, 
also 1,500 c.c. of orange juice diluted one-third with water, to which 
enough honey was added to make it sweet. Says his general condi- 
tion is not nearly so good as it was on the last day of the fast. His 
appetite is just beginning to return, but he is not hungry yet. 
May 18, 1912 (fourth day after breaking fast) : 

Extreme mental depression. Marked excitability, hysterical in character. 
Weeps when sp>oken to, and his voice is scarcely audible. Complains 
of general weakness, almost prostration. Sensation of trembling all 
over the body. Did not sleep one moment during the entire night. 
Beginning at 5 a. m. he had three loose movements of the bowels 
preceded by severe colicky pains. He attributes this diarrhea to 
worry. Can not bear the thought of food to-day. Ebq)lains his 
mental state as being due to his general dissatisfaction at his treat- 
ment at the laboratory. Later in the day, at his own request, he 
was sent to a private room in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Upon admission his condition was fully described by the writer to 
the resident physician and the visiting physician. 
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May 19 J 1912 (fifth day after breaking fast) : 

Was seen at the Massachusetts General Hospital at 9 a. m. At the time 
he was sitting on oneof theverandasreading. While he still appeared 
somewhat emotional, he said he was no longer depressed, but was 
in a most cheerful state of mind. He expressed his regret for the 
trouble he had caused at the laboratory, and said he was so nervous 
and irritable that he did not realise just what he was doing. He sent 
his apologies to Professor Benedict, and wished me to say that he 
would be glad to go back to the laboratory and go into the cidorimeter 
again, if it would add anything to the value of the experiment. 
When asked about his coniort at the hoq>ital, he said he was very 
much pleased with the care and attention he was getting. His 
appetite had returned, and he had relished his breakfast of ''Boston 
bdked beans," which he ate for the first time. 
May iO, 1912 (sixth day after breaking fast) : 

The hospital reported that he had voluntarily left the institution. His 
reason for leaving could not be learned, but in so far as could be 
determined he had no grievance. 
October 19 j 1912 (five months after breaking fast) : 

On account of the sensational stories which were circulated, an effort was 
made toobtain as much information as possible regarding the personal 
experiences of the subject after leaving the hospital. He was first 
questioned as to the reason for leaving the hospital so abruptly. 
First of all he stated that he was not sincere in his remark regarding 
the hospital, as noted under the date of May 19. His reasons for 
misrepresenting the true condition was a fear that he would not get 
good treatment if he made any complaints. He was quite dissatisfied 
at the hospital. In the first place, his pride was injured in that he 
was not given the attention which was due an individual of his stand- 
ing. One grievance was the fact that he was recorded on the chart 
as ''A laborer from the island of Java.'' Another was the fact that, 
although he was in a room by himself, there were a good many rooms 
in the ward and he was obl^^ to use the common toilet and bath- 
room. Still another was the fact that the physicians at the hospital 
had no experience in fasting and did not order the proper food for 
him. The day foUowing his admisaon he was given mUk and eggs, 
and he believed that these animal foods would poison his blood and 
spoil all the benefits of the fast. The ingestion of the food was 
followed by cramps and diarrhea, and he thought he was delirious. 
The following morning (May 20) he looked at his chart, and finding 
his temperature recorded at 99 degrees and his pulse-rate 90, he 
knew he was being poisoned and hastily left the institution. 

When he reached the street he did not know where to go, inasmuch as he 
was entirely unfamiliar with Boston. Being a newspaper editor 
himself, he thought he would find trustworthy advice as to where to 
go by consulting an editor of one of the Boston papers. He then 
took a cab to the office of one of the newspapers, the editor of which 
engaged a room for him at one of the large hotels. In his room at 
the hotel he was visited by some of the staff of the paper and talked 
the situation over with them. He was surprised to find an account 
of his fast, with photographs of himself, in the paper the following 
morning, as he thought he was speaking in confidence and he was 
not aware that photographs were being taken. 
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After spending one night at the hotel, he was disinterestedly (!) advised 
by the editor to go to some secluded place to avoid annoyance from 
reporters from other papers. In accordance with this advice the 
editor arranged for his care at Bridgewater, Mass., agreeing to take 
care of lus expenses for three weeks, and later start hun on a lecture 
tour in return for information concerning the experiment and his 
treatment at the laboratory. He went to Bridgewater, accompanied 
by a reporter who visited him each day, and was delighted with the 
place. On the way down he talked freely with the reporter. The 
next morning he was given a copy of the paper, and upon reading the 
article which concerned himself^ he became angry and excited, 
because he did not Imow the things he said were to be published, and 
declared that he never made some of the remarks pertaining to 
Professor Benedict. He told the reporter that his action was dis- 
honorable, and that if such reports were to be continued he would go 
to another paper with his story. It was then agreed that the paper 
should only publish what he himself wrote and signed. 

After this the paper was not sent to him, and it was 5 days before he could 
obtain the copies. To his surprise and anger he found they had not 
published the best part of his stories, and had put in things that he 
did not write and which were detrimental to those in charge of the 
experiment. He again protested, saying it was not honest treatment, 
and finally refused to have anythmg more to do with the paper. The 
newspaper defrayed his expenses for 9 days, and then he went to the 
house of a fellow countiyman in East Boston. After this he gave 
some lectures, and later was taken up by the Esperanto Society. 

Later still a gentleman became interested in him, and offered to defray 
his expenses while stud3ing medicine. At the present time, i. e., 
date of this examination October 19, 1912, he is a student at the 
Harvard Medical School. Each morning on his way to the School 
he passes Professor Benedict's window in an automobile, which, he 
said, with much satisfaction, is the " irony of the case." He concluded 
his remarks by saying he had encountered a good deal of trouble with 
various persons he hc^ come in contact with since arriving in America, 
but he felt now that for the most part it was due to misunderstanding. 

MENTAL ATTITUDE OF THE SUBJECT TOWARD THE FAST. 

The mental attitude of the subject was noted at each visit during 
the entire period of observation. The predominating idea with him 
throughout was that fasting is always beneficial. He believed that 
it is followed by physical and mental well-being in normal persons 
and is the rational treatment for diseased conditions. His own expres- 
sions were: ''Food impedes the body and mind and animal food is 
poison. * * * I am anticipating the fast with much pleasure, as 
the poison of the food I have eaten will be eliminated, my body cleaned 
of its impurities, and my mind will be free and active. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
neurasthenia and depression from which I have suffered for years will 
leave me and I shall feel free and light and full of hope.'' Any dissent 
from these ideas was promptly resented with such a remark as: ''My 
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dear doctor, you know nothing about fasting, while I have made it a 
scientific study." He considered himself an authority, qualifying the 
assertion by saying that he is now and always has been a student, that 
he has repeatedly fasted, carefully watching the effects of fasting, and 
that he has studied all the available writings upon the subject. He 
stated that his object in undertaking the present experiment was to 
accomplish the most complete fast yet undertaken, under the best 
scientific conditions possible to obtain, not for his own enlightenment, 
but to demonstrate to the world beyond doubt the truth of his theories. 
He said: '' The experiment I am about to undertake will be of the great- 
est benefit to mankind.'^ 

Upon careful questioning it was learned that he had never undertaken 
a fast under strict scientific observation and that his reading had been in 
the main confined to non-scientific works, largely magazine articles. 

On the occasion of the first visit it was evident that he was not only 
willing but anxious to assist in every way possible the work that was 
being done. He was very cheerful and was plainly pleased with atten- 
tion shown him. This cheerful attitude continued for the first week- 
He was interested in what was being done and apparently tried to 
describe his subjective feelings with exactness. If any attempt was 
made to oppose his ideas as to fasting, his usual smile disappeared 
quickly and he assumed a sober, slightly injured air. 

On the seventh day he appeared downcast, his movements were 
less active, and he was decidedly depressed mentally. He attributed 
this to the cloudy weather and rain and in so far as could be determined 
no other reason for the change existed. He expressed no displeasure 
at the manner in which the experiment was being conducted. On the 
ninth and eleventh days he was again cheerful, but not so enthusiastic 
as he had been during the first week, and he moved about as though 
he felt some physical fatigue. He admitted that he experienced 
muscular weakness. Any conversation, however, which was pleasing 
to him would arouse his enthusiasm for a short time. From this time 
up to the twenty-ninth day of the fast he was frequently depressed, 
but always courteous and ready to submit to the examination. On the 
days with sunshine he was always more cheerful, but at no time was he 
as enthusiastic as during the first week. He appeared to be slightly 
fatigued most of the time after the first week. His movements in 
preparing for the examinations were more deliberate, and any attempt 
to hurry him was politely resented. After the first week he gradually 
became more sensitive to discomfort and pain, complaining of any 
unusual pressure of the stethoscope or pressure of the hands in palpat- 
ing the organs. He frequently spoke of the annoyance of the rectal 
thermometer and of the adhesive tape used in retaining the stethoscope 
on the chest wall. This annoyance was plainly shown in the expression 
of his face and in the careful manner in which he moved about when the 
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thennometer was in the rectum. During the periods of depression he 
was frequently disinclined to talk, and was sometimes irritable. At no 
time, however, did he object to the examination, and he always seemed 
willing to do whatever was necessary for the success of the experiment. 

On the fifteenth day he said that his mind was beginning for the first 
time to become clear; on the nineteenth day he began to feel the desire 
to do mental work ; and from this time on he declared that his mind was. 
continually growing clearer. Certainly there was no outward evidence 
of the truth of this statement. He appeared fatigued mentally, and 
he neither understood nor answered the questions put to him so 
promptly as he did early in the fast. As far as could be determined 
there was no such stimulation for study as he had predicted. On the 
contrary he seemed to be less occupied with his books and papers. 

On the last day of the fast he appeared to be very sober and assumed 
rather an injured air. His general attitude was a complaining one. 
The fast was being broken contrary to his judgment, as it was harmful 
to take food before the desire for food had returned. Then for the first 
time he complained of his medical care, saying that while the examina- 
tions were made in the most careful and painstaking manner no atten- 
tion had been paid to his physical exercise and he had not been allowed 
to go out in the fresh air as much as he should have. 

Nothing was observed at any time which would lead one to suppose 
that the subject experienced any sensation of hunger or any feeling of 
distress in the abdomen throughout the entire f ast.^ 

Two hours after breaking the fast he was seen seated at a table 
where he was slowly eating his fruit juice and honey. His expression 
was downcast and his features drawn. His voice was weak and he 
spoke with deliberation. Notwithstanding his resentment at the break- 
ing of his fast he willingly submitted to examination. He complained of 
pain in the abdomen and sudden spasmodic changes in his expression 
occurred at the time he said he was having pain. Palpation of his 
abdomen, however, only slightly intensified the discomfort. 

Twenty-four horn's after breaking the fast the general expression of 
depression was more marked. The voice was weak and he moved 
about very slowly. At this time there was no evidence of any physical 
discomfort other than lassitude. 

On the third day after partaking of food he appeared in decidedly 
better spirits. There was no expression of discomfort and he smiled 
frequently during the examination. His movements were not so 
deliberate. He attributed his bad feelings of the previous days to the 
pain and discomfort he had suffered and did not appear to entertain 

>Cetti on the fifth day of the fast complained of pain in the epigastrium from time to time, on 
the sizth day of belching gas and of distress in the abdomen, on the eighth day of severe abdominal 
pain, which disappeared on the ninth day after the bowels moved ; on the tenth day he complained 
of feeling very weak phsrsicaUy and of being nauseated. No note is made of the gastro-enterio 
condition in the case of Breithaupt and Beaut6. 
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such a strong feeling of resentment because he had been obliged to 
break his fast. 

On the fourth day after taking food his mental attitude had entirely- 
changed. He was very emotional, his voice scarcely audible. He 
wept as he talked. His hands trembled and his face was bathed in 
perspiration. He appeared weak physically, and while he made no 
objection to the examination, any undue haste or unusual pressure 
on the body made him complain. He evidently felt that he had not 
been given the proper medical attention during the entire period, 
although he had refused, at all times, to accept suggestion, except that 
he dilute his fruit juice. This was because ^'the physicians had no 
experience in fasting." He demanded that he be sent to a hospital, 
where he could get the attention he needed in his present sick, weakened 
condition. 

The following morning, when visited at the hospital, his entire 
attitude had again changed. He was sitting on a veranda reading, and 
appeared delighted at seeing me. He was in a very cheerful state of 
mind, but was still emotional. He moved about quickly, showing none 
of the prostration of the previous day. He appeared to be very sorry 
that he had been so unreasonable at the laboratory, was apologetic, 
and expressed his willingness to return. 

When seen five months after the fast was broken, he appeared rather 
unhappy. In telling his story it was evident that he had had differ- 
ences with nearly every person he had come in contact with. He was 
plainly disappointed because the world had not given him the recogni- 
tion due him for the sacrifice he had made for the benefit of mankind. 






THE PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY OF A FAST. 

Bt Hbbbbrt Sidnbt Langfbld, 
Imtrudor in Psychdogyj Harvard Univerniy. 

The subject of these tests was a man 40 years of age, of medium 
height and slender. When not in conversation his manner was languid 
and it is perhaps due partly to this that he seemed to lack physical* 
strength and vigor. In temperament he was of the decidedly emotional 
southern type, sensitive, quick to anger, loquacious, credulous, and 
fertile in imagination. This last characteristic is probably responsible 
for the fact that the imusual appealed to him. Once having espoused 
a cause or entertained an idea, he would hold to it tenaciously. He was 
a man of a few fixed ideas or complexes, which formed the basis of his 
mental life.^ 

The tests herein described lasted from April 11 to May 15 inclusive.* 
Food was taken on April 10, 11, 12, and 13 and again on May 15. 
The intervening 31 days were fast days. The psychological tests were 
made at 5 p. m. each day and lasted 1 hour. During the half hour 
before the tests the subject rested. 

The psychological tests were nuule under unusually accurate and 
complete control of diet and occupation. One factor important to 
mental measurement was found to vary, that is, the mood of the subject. 
As far as L.'s willingness to cooperate is concerned, there was nothing 
to indicate to the experimenter a change in this attitude or that his 
general interest in the work relaxed at any period of the series. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that he was happier during the first part 
of the fast, rather depressed and silent in the middle, and somewhat 
irritable and excitable toward the end, although this irritation was at 
no time directed toward the tests. The greatest depression occurred 
after a prolonged continuation of bad weather and very much decreased 
after he was able to go out in the air. He was also much happier after 
having received visitors. He himself remarked that the monotony of 
the program was the most difficult thing he had to endure. As to 
his physical condition he made few complaints. He felt well through- 
out and insisted that he had no sense of hunger even during the first 
days.' The only discomfort of which he spoke was the coated con- 

^An idea ol his intelligBnoe and interests may be obtained from the association reaotiona. 
See Appendix II, pp. 222-229 

*rhe tests on April 11 were tentative and are not included in the cunres. 

This is oontraiy to the ezperienoe of most festers. W. B. Cannon and A. L. Washburn (An 
Explanation of Hunger, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1912, 29, p. 441) describe the feeling of hunger as 
follows: "Hunger ... is a dull ache or gnawing sensation referred to the lower mid-chest 
region and the epigastrium. It is the organism's first strong demand for nutriment, and, not 
satisfied, is likely to grow into a highly uncomfortable pang, less definitely localised as it becomes 
mote intense." Further (p. 442): "There is abundant evidence, however, . . . that during 
continued fasting hunger wholly disappears after the first few days." Professor Cannon has 
recently informed the author that from what certain festers have told him he believes that sensa* 
tions of hunger may be absent from the beginning; that in fact some people may never have the 
sensations of hunger as just described. 191 
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dition of his tongue and the unpleasant taste in his mouth. It was 
his idea that the fast should continue until this disappeared and it was 
for this reason that he was loath to break his fast on the thirty-first 
day.^ Although he seemed more feeble toward the end of the fast and 
gave one the impression of a man convalescing from a weakenmg 
illness, yet he was always able to walk without assistance and at no 
time was it necessary to omit or alter a test through lack of strength on 
his part. On May 15> the day he broke his fast, he suffered severe 
colic, induced by the food he ate, and although tests were made the con- 
ditions were most unfavorable. It had been planned to continue the 
examination for several weeks longer, inasmuch as such tests would 
obviously be of inestimable value for comparison with the fasting tests. 
Unfortunately that was quite impossible under the circiunstances and 
an entire year elapsed before fiulher records could be obtained. 

Several factors influenced the selection of the tests. In the first 
place the time was limited. There was only 1 hour daily available and 
it seemed advisable to arrange for as many tests as possible during this 
hour in order to obtain a good mental picture. It was therefore neces- 
sary to choose short tests and also those requiring the minimum of 
effort, as one test had to follow the other without pause for recupera- 
tion. For example, prolonged tests for fatigue would have been of 
great value, but they could not be considered. In the second place, the 
fasting began a few days after L.'s arrival and little time could be 
devoted to preliminary trials in order to obtain the best combination, 
and the program once arranged could not be fundamentally changed.* 
After consultation with Professor Rajonond Dodge, a series of tests were 
selected. A few days' experience, however, showed the necessity of 
several alterations, and the revised program was as follows: (1) Rote 
memory for words; (2) tapping test; (3) strength test; (4) tactual-space 
threshold; (5) touch threshold; (6) free association and reproduction 
reactions; (7) association reactions, genus-species; (8) association reac- 
tions, noim-verb; (9) cancellation test; (10) hand- writing ,•* (11) visual 
acuity; (12) memory for words after 55 minutes. Later the touch 
threshold, which was taken on the under part of the lower forearm 
with a von Frey hair, was discontinued on accoimt of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining reliable results in a short period of time. The 
association reaction genus-species was also omitted through difiSculty 
in finding sufficient reaction words of equal simplicity. In addition to 
the tests L. was requested to describe all the dreams he had on the pre- 
vious night.* This was given before the visual acuity test. All the 

^Thirty days were oonBidered Buffident for the phyaiologieal tests and he was allowed one day 
more to excel Suod's record. 

'A few minor ohanees were introduced. 

*A superficial examination of the daily records revealed no change. A os^stematic examination 
of the data has not yet been made. 

*8ee Appendix I, p. 222. 
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tests with the exception of that of visual acuity were made in a small 
room free from disturbing influences.^ 

The general conditions of the experiments and the nature of the 
tests having been described, each test will now be treated separately, 
first as to the particular conditions and second as to the resulte. 

MEMORY FOR WORDS. 

Ten one-syllable words were chosen and these were read twice to 
the subject, who recalled as many as possible immediately after the 
the second reading. After 55 minutes the subject again attempted to 
recall these words. 
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FiQ. 23. — Memory tests. 



From the curves (figure 23) it will be seen that there are marked 
fluctuations, a circumstance which is always met with in mental tests 
and which will be found in all the curves. It will therefore be only 
possible to speak of general tendencies throughout. In the curve for 
immediate rote memory (A) it will be seen that the poor record made 
on the eleventh day (the third day of the test) only occurs once again, 
and that on the twenty-fourth day, while a perfect score of the 10 words 
was made 3 times and all of them during the last two-thirds of the fast. 
It can be said that although the early records reocciu* frequently 
toward the end, yet the curve as a whole shows a slight general improve- 
ment, but so slight that not much significance can be attached to it. 

^It is much to be regretted that time and oonditions prevented tests for the threshold of audition 
and smell. 
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The curve B, indicating the amount of retention after 55 minutes, on 
the other hand, shows a more or less steady improvement until near 
the end of the series, and even when these last trials are included the 
general tendency of the curve is decidedly upward. In 4 instances, 
and these all in the last two-thirds of the series, the retention curve 
crosses the rote memory curve, which means that on these days the 
retention after the lapse of almost an hour was better than the im- 
mediate memory. L., upon being questioned, was emphatic in his 
assurance that he never thought of the words in the interim, so that 
this relative improvement in retention was not due to any conscious 
repetition diuing the pause. 

TAPPING TESTS. 

The instrument used was similar to the tapping-board described by 
Whipple.^ It consisted of a board 12 cm. square and covered with 
aluminum. This metal is not very well adapted for the tapping-board, 
but it was selected for its lightness, it being thought quite probable that 
the tests would have to be made toward the end of the experiments 
with the subject lying down and the board resting on his chest. The 
stylus also had an aluminum point. The records were taken on a 
kymograph. The tapping lasted for 30 seconds and periods of 10 
seconds were marked off on the records. The subject being left-handed 
used that hand. As he was over-sensitive to cold during the fast he 
wore, besides a heavy woolen undershirt, a heavy dressing-gown, which 
added to the weight he had to lift. Neither the hand nor arm was 
allowed to rest on the table during the tapping. 

Curve III (figure 24) shows a gradual improvement for the first 
6 days, when the maximum of the series — ^215 taps or about 7 taps 
per second — ^was reached. The ciuve then descends for the next 
9 days, when the minimum of 170 taps was reached. From this 
point to the end of the series there is a rise to a point just below the 
maximum. This rise is not, however, gradual, but consists rather of 2 
plateaus, one of 9 the other of 7 days, separated by decided jumps and 
followed by a gradual but very marked end spurt of 4 days. 

The initial improvement can well be due to practice in using those 
particular sets of muscles, combined with increasing familiarity with the 
work. This same rise also occurred in the dynamometer t^ts. The 
drop, however, begins much sooner than in the dynamometer tests. 
In fact, it ends in the former where it begins in the latter. One can 
therefore hardly say that it is a matter of muscular fatigue. The first 
explanation to suggest itself is a lessening in interest, and this is 
strengthened by the fact that the drop occurs at that time when he was 
most affected by the monotony of the routine work. In this test less 
depends for improvement upon the increase in muscular power than 

^Whipple's Manual of Mental and Phymcal Tests, Baltimoro, 1910, p. 101. 
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in the djoiamometer tests, the main factor being the rapidity of action. 
We know that the rate of the reaction time is greatly affected by changes 
in attention, and it is probable that the betterment in the muscular 
control, which we may assume from the results of the djmamometer 
tests did occur, was insufficient to offset this loss of interest. The 
results of the last days confirm this assumption, for here we undoubt- 
edly have the effect of interest in an end spiut, which, notwithstand- 
ing the muscular fatigue undoubtedly present at this time, brings the 
curve back to a higher level. In regard to the two plateaus referred 
to above, it seems plausible to infer, from what we know of the causes 
of plateaus in the learning process in acts of skill, that these sudden 
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Flo. 24.— Tapping tests. 



rises to new levels are due to the learning of some new method or short 
cut. Here the most obvious short cut is the lessening of the height 
of the stroke.^ 

An examination of the difference curve (IV, fig. 24), which has been 
obtained by subtracting the result of the last 10 seconds from that of 
the first 10, still further confirms the assumption of a wavering in in- 
terest. There is a gradual increase in the amoimt of this difference, 
which indicates fatigue. This increase is particularly marked toward 
the end, when the records are improving, which means that the improve- 
ment is caused by a spurt during the first 10 seconds. 

^This is an error whioh is bound to occur with this form of tapping-board. The writer has 
therefore, recently constructed a board which regulates the height of the stroke, thus making it 
a constant factor. 
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In general, it may be said that although initial lack of interest^ 
and later muscidar fatigue played a role, both factors being directed 
toward a decrease in the amount of work, yet the will impulse toward 
the end was sufficiently great to bring the ciure back to its initial level 
and almost to its maximum. 

STRENGTH TESTS. 

These tests immediately followed the tapping tests. The subject 
stood and received the dynamometer, one of the Collin tjrpe, from the 
experimenter, and pressing it, returned it to the experimenter. The 
record was noted and the instrument returned. The interval between 
trials was about a second. Ten trials were made with the left hand. 
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Fio. 25.— Strength tests. 

followed by ten trials with the right. Both in the right-hand (VII, 
fig. 26) and left-hand (Y, fig. 25) curves there is an initial falling off, 
which is more marked with the right hand. The left-hand curve, 
however, continues to fall to the tenth day, when it takes a de- 
cided drop, while the right-hand curve decUnes more gradually to the 
ninth day, when it reaches its minimum. Both ciures then rise to a 
maximum, which is reached by the left hand on the sixteenth day and 
by the right hand on the tweKth day (the record of the first day not 
being considered in speaking of this maximum). The curves then 
fall, the left much more than the right, especially in the middle of the 
series, the former reaching its minimum on the thirty-first day. Both 

^Against this suggestion is the fact that other tests did not show this lack of interest, but it is 
quite possible that the interest varied with the different tests. 
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curves show a slight end spurt. This is, as a glance at the curve will 
show, merely a rough picture, there being decided rises and falls 
throughout. 

In interpreting the curve it must be remembered that L.'s left hand 
is the practiced hand and it can therefore be assumed that the muscles 
of that hand are the stronger. In fact, the results make this more than 
an assimiption, for the record of this hand is at all times decidedly 
better than that of the right hand. The initial falling off is what one 
must expect when the subject is not accustomed to the particular 
muscular exercise. There is a great exertion at first, and the muscles, 
skin, and subcutaneous tissue feel the unusual strain for several days. 
The muscles least accustomed to exercise are the most affected, and 
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Fia. 26.— Strength tests. 

for this reason the right-hand record drops more than that of the left 
hand. Then the muscles gradually recover and the effect of practice 
begins to appear. Acting against the practice is the increasing fatigue. 
The right hand being the unused hand gives practice more chance for 
its influence and although fatigue never allows the curve to reach its 
first day's record, yet the drop which soon begins is much more gradual, 
as has been pointed out, than it is with the left hand, which shows 
more clearly the effect of fatigue. 

The difference curves (VI and VIII), which were obtained by sub- 
tracting the average of the last three records of each day from the 
average of the first three, help to strengthen the conclusions just 
drawn. The rise of the difference curve at the same time as the fall 
of the main curve means, of course, increasing fatigue, which shows 
itself in a greater and greater drop toward the end of the daily series. 
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This rise in the two difference curves is relatively about the same, 
which means that the daily increase in fatigue is relatively the same 
for the two hands. Further, if we glance at curves IX and X, fig. 
27, we find additional indications in the same direction. This curve 
is plotted from the first of the daily series of 10 trials. This trial is 
least affected by fatigue and therefore shows the greatest influence of 
practice. Here there is a gradual rise for the right hand imtil next to 
the last day, while the curve for the left hand begins to drop where 
it should according to our analysis. 

In general, we may therefore say that fatigue appears in both hands 
early in the series. The curve for the left hand drops far below the 
record of the first few days. The curve for the right hand shows less 
drop, due to the greater influence of practice, so that the two ciu'ves 
tend to approach one another. 
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Fio. 27. — Strength tests. 
TACTUAL-SPACE THRESHOLD. 

A pair of dividers with wooden tips were used as an s^thesiometer. 
The threshold was foimd on the volar side of the forearm, about 4 
inches from the elbow. The points were applied on either side of a 
red-ink dot which was made on the arm on the first day and renewed 
when necessary. The method of minimal change, with ascending and 
descending series, was employed; 5 trials, excluding one-point '^ vexier'' 
trials, were made at each distance; 4 correct out of 5 was considered 
the threshold.^ 

For the first few days the curve (XI, fig. 28) keeps the high level of 7 
cm. On the seventh day there is a drop to 5.5 cm., then a slight rise to a 
level of 6 cm. and a high threshold of 6.5 cm. on the fourteenth day, 
followed by a fall to the minimum of 5 cm. on the twenty-second day, 
which minimum is again reached on the twenty-sixth and thirtieth 

'It had been intended to call 3 out of 5 the correct threshold, but this was not found feasible. 
The threshold is probably loo high, but for the present purpose, where the change and not the 
absolute threshold is being investigated, this does not matter. The curve shows no record for the 
fourth and fifth days. The experimenter was absent on these days and the physician who kindly 
volunteered his services did not deem himself sufficiently skilled in this particular test to undertake it. 
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days. The final dajrs show a rise to 6 cm. The decided drop on the 
seventh day may be due to adaptation to the experiment, which in this 
instance means the adoption of a definite and clear criterion of dis- 
crimination. The drop in the middle of the series, after a more or less 
constant level, may be due to a similar cause — ^that is, a change to a 
better criterion. The rises in the latter part of the curve are never as 
great as those of the first part, although on the last day the curve 
again reaches 6.2 cm. This threshold had to be placed at 5 correct 
judgments, as there was a jump from 3 correct judgments. This makes 
the threshold probably too high. If we omit the first day and compare 
the average of the period from the seventh to the twentieth day with 
the average of that from the twenty-first to the thirty-fourth day we 
find a difference of 0.4 cm. in favor of the latter period. We may say 
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Fio. 28. — ^Tactual-space threahold and yisual acuity. 



then, in general, that there is a very slight improvement in the dis- 
criminating process, but that there is no end spurt, which latter, from 
the very nature of the process under investigation, is not to be expected. 

ROTE MEMORY FOR DIGFTS. 

The usual rote memory test was employed. Increasing series of 
digits, beginning with 4 digits, were read aloud once by the experi- 
menter to the beat of a metronome with 1-second intervals and were 
repeated as far as possible by the subject. The combinations of digits 
varied daily. 

Curve II B, fig. 23, is obtained by taking the last series that con- 
tains only one mistake, curve II A, fig. 23, by taking the niunber which 
inmiediately precedes the one containing the first mistake. Curve A, 
which gives a picture of the rote-memory process, shows two apexes of 
maximal value near the middle and another on the thirty-first day. 
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There is, however, a very low minimum m the second half of the curve 
and a decided drop from the maximum of the thirty-first day. One can, 
therefore, hardly speak of an improvement. The most that can be 
said is that toward the end of the fast the subject was again able to 
reach the maximmn record of 10 digits obtained near the middle of 
the series. From curve B we see that on the third day a mistake was 
made at 4 digits, yet the retention is 9 digits; on the eleventh day a 
mistake at 4 digits and a retention of 8, etc. It seems fair to assume 
from these results that ciu^e B represents in a rough manner the degree 
of attention. It is only inattention that can produce results like the 
above. Curve B shows a decided rise to the eighteenth day, when it 
reaches a maximimi, and although it follows a lower level from this day 
it never reaches the minimum of the first third of the series. One may 
therefore say that there is an improvement in the state of attention, at 
least for this experiment, as the fast progressed. 

ASSOCIATION TESTS. 

The free-association experiments consisted of the daily presentation 
of a list of 20 words, which were selected principally from the lists pre- 
pared by Woodworth and Wells,* and with the exception of the list 
of May 9, which was a repetition of that of April 11, they were all 
different.^ Several days after the tests were begun it was thought 
advisable, in order to make the lists as uniform as possible, to have 
them composed of an equal number of verbs, concrete noims, adjectives, 
and abstract noxms, in the order given. This arrangement was 
adhered to from April 18 to the end of the tests, with the exception of 
May 9. The words were read aloud by the experimenter and the time 
taken with an ordinary stop-watch. The reproduction experiments 
followed these with only a pause of a minute. Although the subject 
was told that he need not repeat the same word, if it did not come at 
once, yet there is little doubt that his efforts were always directed 
toward that end. L. had a good command of the English language, 
although it is not his native tongue, but at times he had difficulty in 
finding the word he wanted. In such cases he made a gesture as soon 
as the idea came to him and the watch was snapped at that time rather 
than when the English word was found. This method of procedure 
was not often necessary and it seemed a legitimate means of balancing 
the slight disadvantage he had as a foreigner. A reserve list was pre- 
pared upon which to draw when he did not imderstand the word of the 
main list. 

The curve (XIII, fig. 29) is plotted from the daily average. The 
average was used in order the better to include the influence of the 

> Woodworth and Wells, Association Tests, Psych. Monog., 1911, 3. 

The lists will be found in Appendix n, pp. 222-229. In a few instances the same woxxl appears 
in two lists. 
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long times, which might very well be oi miportance in these tests.^ The 
few exceptionally long times, such as 20 seconds, which may have been 
caused by emotional complexes, were not included. 

The curve begins with very long reaction times. L. had never 
performed such tests before, so that the sudden drop on the third day 
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^The median, which was also calculated, gave the same general curve. 
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must be attributed to the practice improvement, which at this early 
stage could very well be sudden and of considerable amount^ rather 
than to the fact that it is the first day of the fast. From this point the 
curve descends with a few breaks to the fifteenth day, when it reaches 
1.4 seconds; it then rises to the twenty-second day, when it reaches the 
maximum (if we do not consider the first few days) and then falls to the 
end of the series. On the second from the last day it reaches the min- 
imum of 1.3 seconds. Also the record of 1 .4 seconds is obtained 3 times 
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Fio. 31. — ^AflBOciation tests. ReactioDs to adjectives. 
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Fio. 32. — ^Aasooiation tests. Reaotions to abstract nouns. 



in the second half of the series. If we include the first few days it can 
be said in general that there is a very decided betterment in the associa- 
tion times; and even if one calculates from the third day there is an 
appreciable drop. Especially interesting is the almost steady improve- 
ment shown in the last third of the curve. 

In order to analyze the curve further, separate curves (XIV, XV, 
XVI, and XVII, figs. 30 to 32) have been plotted for each of the foiu: 
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categories of stimulus words. It must be remembered that these 
curves begin on the seventh day, when this division into separate 
categories was first made. In consideration of the fact that the daily 
average is obtained from only 5 reactions, too much importance must 
not be attached to sudden didly falls and rises, such as in the abstract 
series on the nineteenth and twentieth days and in the adjective series 
on the eighteenth day, etc., but rather the convex shape of the verb 
curve, the rise in the middle of the noun curve, etc., must be considered. 
It is evident that the rise in the main curve about the tenth to thir- 
teenth day is caused largely by the noun curve and that the relatively 
greatest improvement at the end of the curve as compared with the 
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/v^s/" d^an >^^/ cne/ed L afer tests 

Fio. 33. — Reproduotion testa and mean vaiiationa. 

beginning is in the abstract curve. On the other hand, the verb and 
noun curves have several low averages in the beginning that were not 
reached again. In fact, it is hardly possible to say that either of these 
curves shows general improvement; certainly not the noun curve. An 
examination of the daily fluctuations in the curve shows that the 
fluctuation becomes less as the tests progress. 

The curve (XYIII, fig. 33) for the mean variation of the main c\u*ve 
shows a decided improvement as the fast progresses, with a very low 
level on the last 3 days. 

The reproduction curve (XIX, fig. 33) follows the tendencies of the 
association curve. There is the initial drop and many more high peaks 
in the first two-thirds of the series. If it were not for the rise on the 
last two days the general betterment would be more marked. The reac- 
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tions were, on the whole, rapid, averagmg about 1 second and dropping 
as low as 0.8 second. As the number of false reproductions was very 
small (see I, table 21), amounting to only 23 in 680 reactions, or 3 per 
cent, and never more than 3 in one list, an improvement or the reverse 
in this respect would mean Uttle. At least one can say that the quality 
of reproduction suffered no deterioration with the progress of the fast, 
but that retention was equally as good at the end as at the beginning. 
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The quality of the association reactions was of high grade throughout 
the main test (II, table 21). There were no senseless or pure sound 
reactions and very few repetitions. Synonyms, word-compoundings, 
and misunderstood stimulus words occurred seldom and were scattered 
throughout the days. The word "woman" appears a number of times 
and "man" slightly less often. There was also evidence of a religious 
complex. An examination of the different categories did not show suffi- 
cient change to warrant an analysis or tabulation as to quality. It was 
thought that the introduction of words designating food might pro- 
duce delayed reactions both with the word itself and the words inmiedi- 
ately following. This was not the case. For example, on April 16 we 
find egg-white 1.4 seconds; on April 19 omelet-eat, 1.4 seconds; on 
April 21 fish-sea, 1.4 seconds; on May 7 candy-sweet, 0.8 second; on 
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FiQ. 34.— Controlled association tests. 



May 9 apple-fruit, 0.8 second; on May 10 roast-meat, 1 second; on 
May 13 chocolate-sweet, 1 second. None of these reactions were 
followed by unusually long reaction times. It might be of interest to 
mention at this point the unusually long reactions which point to com- 
plexes. On April 13 we find pulse-hand, 9 seconds; on April 21 death- 
eternal, 22.4 seconds; and on April 26 uncertainty-pendulum, 12.6 
seconds. These are the only extremely long reaction times. The 
next longest is 6 seconds. All of these delayed reactions may be 
explained from the same cause. L. had asserted that the chief factor 
for a successful fast was faith and confidence and absolute lack of fear. 
He thinks it is the fear combined with exposure which causes death 
in shipwrecks and other calamities where food is not obtainable, and not 
the actual lack of food. It is also claimed that those who fast frequently 
cover their mirrors in order that they may not be disturbed by the 
evidences of emaciation. One of the supposed dangers in fasting is 
heart failure. If L.'s heart had shown alarming symptoms the fast 
would have been terminated at once. It does not, therefore, require 
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a stretch of imagination to suppose that L. would keep his mind from 
such subjects as death and uncertainty and that he would even avoid 
thought of the condition of his heart and that the mention of these 
words would cause hesitation. 

The determined association reaction noun-verb was begun on the 
eighth day. Curve XX (figure 34) resembles that of the verb curve, 
except that the rise continues longer. It starts very low (1 second), 
increases with rather large daily fluctuations, and on the last day of the 
fast returns to 1.1 seconds. A particularly disturbing factor in this 
series was the fact that there was an ever-increasing difficulty to obtain 
appropriate words. At first the words had obvious associations. 
They were names of common objects, such as dog, gun, eye, etc., but 
more unusual words had to be employed in increasing numbers, and 
there seems no doubt that this circumstance was at least partly the 
cause of the increasing length of the reaction time. It is even more 
important in the determined than in the free-association experiments, 
to have the quality of the words the same and not more difficult. 
For long series of tests the free-association experiments are much to 
be preferred. 

CANCELLATION TEST. 

Special forms were made for this test, consisting of type-written pied 
text of 100 a's and 50 of each of the other letters of the alphabet. A 
different combination was made each day, so that the subject should 
not become accustomed to the order. L. was requested to cancel all 
the a's. He used his left hand and the time was taken with a stop- 
watch. Special care was observed to have the illumination constant 
and the same pencil was employed. 

The curve (XXI, fig. 35) represents the time for the completion of the 
task. As in some of the other curves, so here we have the initial rise, 
which continues to the sixth day, when there is a sudden drop to a 
level which slopes slightly to another sudden drop on the twenty-ninth 
day and a very low level for the final days. The difference between the 
maximum of 3 minutes 48 seconds on the sixth day and the minimum 
of 1 minute 53 seconds on the last fast day is very considerable. The 
miiYiTmini is over double the minimimi, and even if we compare the 
TniniTmiTTi with the initial time of 3 minutes 7 seconds or with 2 min- 
utes 43 seconds of the seventh day, which is the first and largest 
practice drop, we still find a very considerable difference. There does 
not seem any doubt, therefore, that there is very much of a betterment 
in the time as the fast progresses and that this decrease in the time 
continues to the end of the series. Nor is this improvement in time 
gained at the sacrifice of accuracy. At no time were there many 
mistakes made (see III, table 21). In fact, the degree of accuracy was 
always so high that we can not place any importance on the slight 
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increase of accuracy in the last half of the series^ nor does the slight 
loss of accuracy at the minimum alter the significance of that result. 




T t' 

fajf de^a/f fast eoehd Ixifer tesfs 

Fxo. 35. — Cancellation tests. 
VISUAL ACUITY. 

These tests were made in the large calorimeter room adjoining the 
small room in which the previous tests were conducted. The largest 
E which had been cut from the Schnellen test-card was used. This 
was held by the experimenter at the level of the subject's head when 
seated. It was illuminated by an electric lamp held by a second 
experimenter in front of the card and moved with it. The shades of 
the room were kept drawn during the experiment in order to have 
constant illumination as far as possible. The subject suffered from 
myopia and wore corrective glasses. A distance was first chosen well 
within the threshold at which the subject was asked to judge in what 
one of the four possible positions the E was being held. The experi- 
menter put the card behind his back when he changed its position. 
After a few dajrs of the tests it was thought that the subject might be 
using the secondary criterion of the distance of the edge of the E from 
the edge of the card, the E not being exactly in the middle. The card 
was therefore mounted on a larger cardboard of the same color in order 
to obviate this possibility. On account of the surprising results, both 
experimenters were at all times keenly attentive to the possibility of 
other secondary criteria, but none could be discovered. Ten trials 
were made at each distance, the card being moved from the observer 
in steps of one foot. That distance was considered the threshold 
which preceded the distance at which the subject made two mistakes 

^There were 29 mistakes in the first half and 24 in the second half of the series. 
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out of the ten trials.^ The alteration in the position of the E followed 
no definite order, but every means was used in this respect to confuse 
the subject in order to remove all possibility of his guessing the position. 
Most of the judgments were made without hesitation, both at the very 
low and very high thresholds. 

The curve (XII, fig. 28) represents the daily threshold in feet. 
There is a very rapid rise from the fifth to the fourteenth day, when 
the maximum of 37 feet is reached. Then there follows a drop to 24 
feet and a rise to 36 feet on the next to the last day of the fast. The 
thirty-fourth day shows a drop to 19 feet. The record of the fifth 
day is 16 feet, which is the minimum; that of the thirty-second day is 
36 feet, which is 1 foot less than the maximum. This difference of 20 
feet is very great for visual acuity. He saw twice as far at the end 
of the fast as he did at the beginning. 

LATER TESTS. 

Owing to an attack of colic resulting from the nature of the first food 
taken after the fast and the subsequent withdrawal from the labora- 
tory, it was impossible to continue the tests during the recuperative 
period, as had been planned. Only by later tests for comparison could 
a decision be reached as to the efficacy of fasting. One year after the 
tests just described L. volunteered as subject for a short series of tests. 
These were conducted at the Harvard Psychological Laboratory and 
extended over a period of 6 consecutive days. It was not possible to 
arrange for them to take place at 5 o'clock as previously and 10 o'clock 
in the morning had to be chosen. All the other conditions were 
observed as closely as possible. The same tests, with the exception of 
the visual-acuity test and the hand-writing test, were performed. 
L. seemed in good health. He weighed about 126 poimds, which is 
somewhat less than he weighed when he began his fast. His physical 
appearance was, however, very much the same as on the day he arrived 
at the Nutrition Laboratory. He had remained in America during 
the previous year, engaged in medical studies, lecturing, etc., had 
not fasted again, and had had no illness during that time. In com- 
ing to the laboratory he made a journey of 4 miles and had already 
had several hours' work, having risen each day at 5 o'clock, exercised 
for half an hour, and made several visits. The conditions previous to 
the tests are, therefore, hardly comparable to those of the former series. 
It is evident, however, that he was as strenuous, if not more so, than he 
had been up to the later hour of 5 o'clock of the previous tests. 

The rote memory for digits (II a) was somewhat poorer than it was 
during the latter part of the long series. It did not reach the maximum 

^Lack of time prevented the threshold being taken in the reverse direction. The tests took 
6 to 10 minutes. 
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by two numbers, yet it did not show any poor scores. The curve (II b) 
which represents the first mistake, or, as it was supposed above, the 
state of attention, shows an improvement over the latter part of the 
first series in that it does not drop so far. On the other hand, the rote 
memory for words (I a) seemed as good if not better than during the 
fast. It reached the former maximum on the fourth day and never 
dropped below eight words. The memory after 55 minutes (I b) was 
as good as the immediate memory. From these results it may be 
concluded that the memory was still, after the year's interval, at about 
the level that it was at the end of the fast. 

The curve (III) for the tapping begins considerably higher than the 
maximum of the fasting tests, and although it drops somewhat, still it 
remains above the former maximum. The drop in the difference 
curve (IV) is caused principally by a falling off in the initial spurt. 
This is concluded from the fact that the results of the last 10 seconds 
vary much less than those of the first 10. 

The results of the first day of the tactual space threshold can not be 
utilized as a comparison (XI). The unusually high threshold was 
undoubtedly caused by inattention on the part of L., who admitted 
that he had been very much worried over an appointment he had been 
forced to miss and upon which his mind had been during these tests. 
Apart from this day the curve has the same form it had during the latter 
part of the previous trials. The second and third days show the mini- 
mum, which was last reached on the thirtieth day of the former trials. 

The djmamometer used in the previous tests could not be obtained 
until the second day. There are, therefore, only 5 records. The 
curves for both the right hand (VII) and the left hand (V) begin with 
very high records and drop considerably on the second day, just as they 
did in the former series. These first records are very much better than 
any made in the previous trials. Even after the drop the right hand 
twice surpasses the previous maximum and remains close to it on the 
other days. The difference curves (VI and VIII) show that on the first 
day the high record for the left hand was made by a sustained effort. 
The rights-hand spurt caused fatigue toward the end. The large dif- 
ferences diudng the next 3 days for the left hand were caused by Bpwrta 
followed by fatigue, that of the right hand by fatigue. It is seen that 
the strength of the muscles of the hand had very much increased since 
the end of the fast, and judging from the first day's results was much 
greater than at the beginning of the fast. One acquires a knack in 
gripping the instrument and it may be that this was carried over from 
the former tests and made these initial records higher than those of the 
year before. In other words, some of the effect of practice was still 
present and influenced the results much more than it did when it had 
the opposing effect of fatigue. 
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The free-association reaction time (XIII) begins at the low point 
of the last day of the previous series; on the third day it reaches the 
shortest time of that series, and again on the fifth day and on the last 
day it falls almost one-fifth of a second below this point. That is, the 
curve continues the descent it began in the middle of the former series 
in as regular a manner as if a year had not intervened. Inasmuch as 
some practice was necessary aiter so long an intermission, it may be 
said that the reaction times were better than they were at the end of 
the fast. The m. v. (XVIII) was 0.5 second on the first day and 0.15 
second on the sixth, with an almost steady decline. 

The average reproduction time (XIX) is 0.9 second for all the days; 
this is very low, and although 0.8 second was reached 3 times in the 
former tests, it is safe to conclude that the reproduction times are at 
least as good as they were at the end of the fast. In fact, the average 
for these days is better than for any 6 consecutive days of the previous 
tests. There was only one false reproduction and that was '^ wrong" 
for '^bad."^ In view of the fewness of the trials little would be gained 
by an analysis of the results according to categories XIY, XV, XVI, 
XVII. The noim and adjective curves are lower than the verb and 
abstract curves. The quality of the reactions is about the same. 
Evidence of a religious or mystic complex is as plain here as in the pre- 
vious results. "God" was the reaction for "adore," "worship," 
"unseen," "mercy," "Divine," and "Infinite;" "supreme" gave 
"Being," "sacred" gave "church," "adorable" gave "saint," "life" 
gave "eternal," and "ornament" gave "church." There were no very 
long reaction times. In connection with the previous complex it may 
be mentioned that "death" was the reaction word for "fear."^ 

The reaction noun-verb (XX) begins at the average of the thirty- 
second day of the former series and on the third and fourth day reaches 
the minimum of the next to the last day of the long series. The average 
of these days is very much better than that of the last days of the fast 
series or even of the first days, so that there is no doubt of an improve- 
ment in these reactions. 

The cancellation test (XXI) begins at about the point of the twenty- 
seventh day and the time gradually decreases, but at the sixth day 
has not reached the rapid time of the last fast day; but judging from 
the slope of the curve, one would expect it to do so shortly, so that one 
can conclude that the mental functions necessary for this test are in 
about the same state they were at the end of the fast. There were only 
6 mistakes, 4 of them being on the first day. 

^It was thought that a year's intermission would make the old lists equivalent to new ones and 
as one would then be sure of having the lists of this series of the same quality with those of the 
fonner, the old lists were used on the first day, but 7 of the 20 reactions were the same as those 
made a year ago, so that new lists were made. 
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CORREIATIONS. 

It would be supposed that there would be very good and very poor 
days upon which all the curves would show proportionate increases or 
decreases, or that at least similar tests, such as those of the higher 
mental processes, would show similar variations. If we compare 
some of the crests and valleys, however, we arrive at negative results. 
For instance, on the twenty-second day the association time (XIII) 
is long and both memory curves (I a and II a) are in a valley, but the 
cancellation test (XXI) shows improvement, and the reproduction 
times (XIX) are not long. On the sixteenth day the left hand reaches 
a mayimum in the strength tests (V), but the right hand (VII) shows 
no such result. Tapping (III) rises on that day, but it is still compara- 
tively low; one memory curve has fallen (II a) and the association time 
(XIII) has risen. On the fifteenth and seventeenth days the memory 
curve (II a) is at a maximum and the association time (XIII) is also lower ; 
the cancellation test (XXI) is also low on these days, but the TnATiTnnin 
of the memory tests (I a, II a) on the thirty-first day finds the associa- 
tion times (XIII) longer. On the twelfth day the curves for the 
strength tests (V, VII) have risen for both hands — ^it is the TnnTiiTMini 
for the right hand — ^the time for the cancellation tests (XXI) has short- 
ened and memory (I a) is better, but the tapping record (III) has fallen 
and both association (XIII) and reproduction times (XIX) are at a 
peak. The considerable lengthening of the time of the cancellation 
test (XXI) on the sixth day finds a betterment in most of the other 
tests, the tapping test (III) indeed, having reached its maximum on 
that day. The visual acuity curve (XII) rises abruptly to its nxaxi- 
mum on the fourteenth day and, althou^ with a few exceptions the 
curves show a slight betterment, the rise is comparatively insignificant. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that with the exception of the last 
day the daily fluctuations can not be traced to any one cause, such as 
a general bodily fatigue and depressed mood or vigorous and cheerful 
mental states, but that either there is a change in the one or more 
processes essential to the particular test that is showing the exceptional 
rise or fall or that there has been a momentary wave of fatigue or dis- 
traction or spurt, etc. A diary of the fast was kept in which every 
important incident was noted and it is possible that many of the fluctu- 
ations in particular curves or changes in general tendencies of several of 
the curves could be more or less satisfactorily explained. The follow- 
ing considerations, however, make such explanations of doubtful value. 
One can not say in advance what the effect of visits or other changes 
in the general routine may be. Much depends upon the particular 
circimistances. Now, if the results were better after a certain visit, 
one could say that the subject was in a pleasant mood after the break 
in the monotony of the days and that his mind had been stimulated by 
agreeable conversation. If the results were worse on those days, one 
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could say with equal weight that the fatigue following the unusual 
exertion was the cause. Only the most reliable introspection on the 
part of the subject before and after each test could have given strength 
to such explanations, and both the lack of time and training on the part 
of the subject made such a procedure impossible. 

It did seem possible, however, to make an exception of the dajrs on 
which L. took a drive or was allowed on the roof and that if the curves 
showed an agreement in their fluctuations on these days an unequivocal 
explanation could be found. The drives were taken on the fourteenth, 
seventeenth, twentieth, twentynsecond, twenty-fourth, twenty-ninth, 
thirty-first, and thirty-second days ; the visits to the roof on the tenth, 
fifteenth, twenty-first, and thirtieth days. As was stated above, there 
was no general agreement even on these days. In r^ard to the individ- 
ual curves, however, the visual acuity curve seemed to show the influence 
of the drives. The best result in the visual acuity test was made on the 
first drive day and the curve always ascends on the drive days, although 
not always to a peak. It falls, however, on all but one day when a visit 
was made to the roof ; that it rises on the drive days is contrary to what 
one would expect and is difficult of explanation, since the subject's eyes 
should, if anjrthing, have been fatigued by the increased light. If there 
had been a stimulation of the central processes causing a heightened 
power of discrimination, this ought to have influenced the other curves 
as well. 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The fact that a human being could live for a month or longer without 
food had already been satisfactorily proved.^ Merlatti is reported 
to have fasted for 50 days and Dr. Tanner for 40 days. The fast of 
Succi^ is most similar to that of L. in that it was undergone for about 
the same length of time and under similarly strict scientific control, 
although never before had quite so many precautions been taken as 
in the case of L. Succi fasted for 30 days, but took pepton on the 
twenty-seventh day. L. continued for one day longer, absolutely 
nothing but distilled water passing his lips during that time. Both 
men remained in good physical condition throughout and seemed at 
no time to su£fer any unusual discomfort. It was with difficulty that 
L. was persuaded to discontinue his fast on the thirty-first day. 
Although Luciani doubted that Succi was mentally normal, general 
observations and the tests pointed to a sound mind in the case of L. 
Both men were, naturaUy, men of great determination and above all of 

^E. Hardier, in his artide "La Faim" (Ch. Riohet's Diotionnalre de Fhysiologie, 1904, 6, p. 3), 
remarks in regard to voluntary and involuntary fasts: "On pourra se soumettre TolontaireoMint 
k un Jeiine prolong^, oomme rezpMenoe en a pluaiers f ois M tent6e, et emlurer ■mm facilement 
les souffranoes de la faim. Le besoin de manger sera d'autant moins douloureux, d'autant plus 
fadle k supporter <iu'il suffira d'un signe pour Atre mis en laoe d'un suoeulent repas. Au oontraiie, 
la faim sera beauooup plus p^nible, ses manifestations beauooup plus douloureuses, si Ton se eroit — 
dans un naufrage, dans une expedition — ^vou^ k une inanition oomi>l^te sans espoir de salut." 
On page 6, in referenoe to forced fasting, he further says: "La lutte que Ton est ofalig6 de soutenir 
oontrt les causes m^mes de cette inanition augmente la sensation de faim." 

'Das Hungem, by Luigi Luciani. Translated into Qerman by Dr. M. O. Fraenkel. 1890. 
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implicit faith and confidence in their idea. L. believed fasting to be a 
panacea for all ills and the very fact that he is of that tjrpe of man who 
can narrow his horizon about an idea and stubbornly resist all inva- 
sions gave him the best equipment for the fight against the natural 
demands of the flesh. Such a tjrpe of mind can not be called abnormal, 
although it is unusual. The feeling of hunger was at all times, even 
during the first stages of the fast, denied by L. This statement should 
not be disbelieved, even though frequently there is extreme discomfort, 
which those who fast tell us only disappears after the second or third 
day, as in the case of Succi. With L. and perhaps with other f asters 
this feeling of hunger may have been suppressed from the beginning 
by auto-suggestion. The fact of the deep-ingrained faith in the fast 
makes this plausible.^ 

The condition of Succi's higher mental processes was only ascertained 
by general observation. These observations agree with those made 
upon L. There was at no time any symptom of hallucination or 
lack of clearness in the thought processes. Luciani writes: 

''Am 13 Hungertage wollte ich seine Ausdauer bes. geistiger Anstrengungen 
auf die Probe stellen, indem ich ihm schwierige oder unldsliche metaphysische 
und theosophische Fragen vorlegte und bestandig Einwilrfe gegen seine Ant- 
worten erhob, in der Absicht, seinen Verstand 2U ermtlden. Ich muss geste- 
hen, nicht bemerkt zu haben, dass sein Geist dabei mehr ermddete als der 
jedes andem Sterblichen von gleichem Bildungsgrade und gleicher Begabung, 
wenn man ihn solchergestalt martert."* 

L. is a man of a much higher level of intelligence and intellectual 
training than Succi. At all times during the fast he was very eager to 
enter into discussions upon abstract subjects such as the value of the 
Esperanto language, the political conditions in Malta, the possibility 
of mental telepathy, and theories of spiritism, as well as the value of 
fasting. It could not be observed that there was any diminution of 
his argumentative powers or lack of lucidity of expression. When 
aroused to cotmter argumentation he showed the same energy in reply 
at the end as at the beginning of the fast. 

Succi's muscular strength as well as his sensory acuity was ascer- 
tained in a manner somewhat similar to the method employed for L., 
and the results will be compared in the following summary and inter- 
pretation of results : 

(1) In the djmamometer tests made upon Succi it is impossible to 
tell from the text how many trials were made daily. As the curves for 

*£. Bardier, io criticising Bemheim, writes: " Au bbdb oii Tentend Bemheim, les jeihiearB qui ae 
soumettent k I'inanition r^flistent faoilement, tout simplement par le fait d'une autOHniggestion. 
Diseutant eo i>articulier le jeftne de Cetti. il admet que oe dernier— tout en n'6tant pas un hysterique— 
s'est 8Usge8tionn6. H demeure oonraincu qu'il conaervait toute sa force phjrsique, 'cela suffit pour 
r^aliaer le ph^nom^ne; l'id6e fait I'acte; il s'ezalte, il s'entralne, il se nourrit de son idto, il se 
montre aveo complaisance k ses visiteurs, il jouit de son triomphe; I'esprit domine le corps; 
etc.* . . . Le je^eur, par sa volont6, arrive k HasUr k I'habitude de manger; il ob6it k sa 
conscience qui le soumet k rabetinence, mais certalnement sa yolont6 doit 6tre incapable de provo- 
quer la suppression d'une sensation." La Falm in Ch. Richet's Dictionnaire de Physiologie, 1904, 
6, p. 10. See also footnote 3, p. 191 of this publication. 

* Luciani, Das Hunjrem. German trnnslation by Dr. M. O. Fraenkel, 1890, pp. 68-69. 
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the 10 trials and for the initial trial for L. are similar, the 10-trial curve 
will be considered. It is safe to assume from lack of mention of the 
fact and from the nature of the curves that Succi was right-handed. 
It will therefore be necessary to compare the curve of the right hand of 
Succi with that of the left hand of L. 

It will be remembered that the strength of both hands was found to 
increase after the drop on the second day until the right hand (VII, &g. 26) 
reached its maximum on the twelfth day and the left hand (V , fig. 25) on 
the sixteenth day, both curves then dropping steadily from this point, 
the right, however, less than the left, for the left reached a minimum 
on the thirty-first day, while the right during the fast never dropped as 
low as the record of the nineteenth day. There is a very striking 
similarity between these and Succi's tests.^ Both of Succi's curves 
also drop after the first trials and then rise again, his left reaching a 
maximum on the fourteenth, his right hand on the twentieth day, as 
compared to the twelfth and sixteenth days of L. Succi's curves then 
drop also, but the left drops more than the right, which is the reverse of 
L.'s curves. With Succi both maximums are greater than the first 
day's records, while with L. this is the case with only the left hand. 
This agrees, however, with L.'s records for the initial daily trials (IX 
and X, fig. 27). Further, L. was able to make a spurt at the end of the 
fast with both hands, this spurt extending through several days. Succi 
was only able to spurt with one hand and that on the last day, the curve 
for the other hand remaining stationary. 

Luciani attributed the rise of the curve alone to auto-suggestion. It 
seems quite probable, inasmuch as Succi and possibly L. also believed 
that their strength would be increased by the fast, that this idea strength- 
ened their determination and that they bettered their results by sheer 
''will power."* There is, however, another possibility which may be 
assumed without denying the influence of auto-suggestion, namely, 
that, at least in the case of L., who was unused to such tests, the coor- 
dination of the muscles became gradually more perfect, and further, that 
these muscles, which were being exercised daily, increased for a time in 
strength as they would have done under normal conditions, but in this 
case possibly to the detriment of other muscle groups. In both cases, 
with both hands, fatigue gamed the ascendency over practice effect 
and possibly over auto-suggestion about the middle of the fast, causing 
the curves to drop. In the case of L.'s unpracticed hand, however, the 
effect of practice had more room to work and held the ciu^e up longer 
than in the case of the practiced hand. 

(2) The tapping test (III, fig. 24) is also influenced by the condition 
of the muscular tissue, but there is another factor more essential here 

^Luoiani, Das Hungem, 1890, p. 65. 

^E. K. Strong, Jr., in his pvpet entitled " The effect of various types of sosgestion upon museular 
aotivity " (PBych. Rev., 1910, p. 278), says: "The auto-suggestion tends most stroniB^ of all the 
types of suggestion to heighten the maxiina." 
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than strength, and that is the reaction time. As in the strength tests, 
there is a rise at first, but here it is of much shorter duration, the maxi- 
mum of 215 taps in 30 seconds being reached on the sixth day. 
The following considerable drop imtil the fifteenth day, at a time when 
the strength tests are showing more eflBiCiency, may possibly be caused 
by a lessening in the interest for this test.^ About the middle of the 
series this interest and increased effort for a good record may have 
returned, judging from the results, but fatigue had by that time set in 
and the curve, although rising until the last day, is never quite able to 
reach the maximum of the sixth day; that is, there was some falling off 
in the rapidity of reaction, which, judging from the results of the strength 
test, was due rather to a change in the muscle tissue than to a change in 
the nervous arc.^ From what we know of the effect of practice in 
such tests it is most probable that if it had not been for this increased 
muscular fatigue the curve would have reached an appreciable maxi- 
mum at the end of the series. From the fact of the very small differ- 
ence between the average of the first 10 and last 10 seconds on the sixth 
day, when the maximum was reached, as compared with the great 
difference in the almost equally good result of the last day, it is evident 
that on the first day the good performance of the first 10 seconds prac- 
tically continues throughout (in both instances the best record was 
made during the first 10 seconds), while on the last day the effect of 
practice as shown in the initial performance was coimterbalanced 
toward the end by fatigue.' These results seem to cast further doubt 
upon Luciani's hypothesis of auto-suggestion in the strength test, for 
surely auto-suggestion should play as great, if not a greater, role in 
the tapping tests during those days in which accordmg to the strength 
tests it would have to be assmned at work. The results of the tapping 
tests are indeed directly opposed to such a theory. 

To sum up, it may then be said that though initial lack of interest and 
later muscular fatigue played a role, both factors being directed toward 
a decrease in the amount of work, yet central factors toward the end 
brought the curve back to its initisJ level and almost to its maximum. 

^See pp. 194 and 196. 

'As the tapping tests preoeded the strength tests, the objection can not be raised that the hand 
was being unusually fatigued by these latter tests. 

In reference to the tapping test under normal conditions. Wells writes that "The objeetiTe 
fatigue phenomena whidi we note in the test are in all probability fatigue phenomena in the refrac- 
tory phase or a lowered effioienoy of coordination, equally a product of altered synaptic conditions; 
the sensations of fatigue, on the other hand, may with equal assurance be ascribed to tissue changes 
within the muscles that take place as a result of their continued effort.'* (F. L. WeUs. Normal 
perf<»mance in the tapping test before and during practice, with special reference to fatigue 
phenomena. Am. Joum. Payoh., 1906, p. 473.) In the above tests the change in muscular tissue 
IB due to emaciation, a fact that does not play a role in the test to which WeUs refers. At no time 
<£d L. speak of sensations of fatigue, and judging alone from his facial and bodily expressions 
there are no data from which to assume that they were greater at the end than at the beginning 
of the fast. As to the synaptic conditions, there is nothing in the test to point to a change. 

'WeUs writes: "The true practice gain is one mainly in the initial efficiency of perfonnance, as 
distinguished from the warming-up gain, which shows itself chiefly in continued efficiency of 
performance." Am. Joum. Fqych., 190S, p. 478. 
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(3) The threshold for tactual-space perception (XI, fig. 28) decreased 
somewhat as the fast progressed. It was on the average much better 
during the last half than the first half of the series. Similar tests were 
made upon Succi upon a number of different parts of the body, but only 
on 3 days, before the fast, on the fifteenth day, and on the twenty-ninth 
day. On some parts of the body there was an increase, on other parts 
a decrease. Luciani believed the difference in the 3 days due to differ- 
ences in degree of attention. On that part of the body corresponding 
most closely to the spot used in these tests, t. «., the lower third of the 
volar side of the forearm, there happened to be a rather large decrease 
in the threshold, the three thresholds being respectively 16, 11, and 
10 nmi.^ Authorities differ as to whether practice lowers the threshold 
in tests performed under normal conditions. Dresslar,^ for example, 
found that practice had a considerable effect. Solomons' found that 
if the subject is not informed of his errors there is no effect of practice. 
In the above tests the subject was never told of his mistakes and 
''vexier" trials were introduced at frequent intervals and in no special 
order, yet there was a lowering of the threshold. This maybe and prob* 
ably is due to several causes. A phjnuological cause would be a decrease 
in the fat, thus exposing the n^ve endings and making them more 
sensitive. On the psychological side increased attention, which we 
find indicated in other of the tests, woidd lower the threshold for did* 
crimination. Also, as the tests progress the image of the criterion used 
becomes cleared. From what is known of the process of perception, 
this is a most important factor in explaining the above effect of practice. 
The physiological change is the only one which could be attributed 
unequivocally to the fast. The central change occurs in series under 
normal conditions. 

If, as has often been assumed, the tactual space threshold test is a 
measure of mental fatigue, then it must be concluded that there is no 
indication of such fatigue during the fast. 

(4) The visual acuity (XII, fig. 28) showed an astonishing better- 
n^nt. From 17 feet as the distance of clear vision for the particular 
test card employed, the curve ascended rapidly to 37 feet on the four- 
teenth day and, although there is a falling off, 36 feet is the record for 
the last day of the fast. 

If it were not for the maximum of 37 feet midway in the series, 
the improvement would be comparatively a steady one. One explana- 
tion that suggests itself is that the possible change in intra-ocular 
tension caused the eye-ball to change its shape. Unless his glasses 
were not the proper ones for him, however, a change in the eye should 
cause more rather than less difficulty as long as he wore his glasses. 
Further, the suddenness of the rise seems to vitiate such a theory. 

'Luciani, Das Hungem, 1890, p. 64. 

*F. B. Dresaiar. Studies in the psychology of touch. Am. Joum. PBy<di., pp. 313-368. 1894. 

'L. M. Solomons. Discrimination in cutaneous sensations. Psych. Rev., pp. 246-260. 1S97. 
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A satisfactory explanation seems diflSicult to find. It might be said 
that the 37-foot record was made by chance* This also seems pre^ 
eluded by the fact of the number of previous steps in which 10 correct 
answers were given and from the evidence of confidence displayed 
by the subject.^ 

Succi's eyes were examined with the ophthalmoscope and his acuity 
measured before the fast and on the fifteenth and twenty-eighth dajrs oi 
the fast, but no change was detected.* If L. had happened to be 
measured on the third, sixteenth, and one of the days toward the end of 
the series only, the change would have been thought as negligible as in 
the case of Succi. In all such tests where the daily fluctuation is consid- 
erable three tests in a month are not sufficient upon which to base a j udg- 
ment as to the change in sensory acuity or higher mental processes. 

(5) The rote memory for digits (II, fig. 23) showed very little change. 
There is a slight suggestion of improvement during the first half of 
the series. Judging from the curve which indicates the point at which 
the first mistake was made (lis), one can say that there was a gradual 
improvement in this respect, especially in the first half of the series^ 
which is probably in part due to a betterment in the perception of the 
spoken word, but especially to an increase in attention, it becoming 
more sustained as the fast progressed. The rote memory for sense 
words (I a) showed a greater improvement than did that for digits. 
Here probably the practice effect consisted in the forming of associa- 
tions between the words. The most marked improvement of all is 
in the retention after a long^ period of time, i. e., after 55 minutes (I b). 
This is probably also due, in part at least, to the more frequent forming 
of associations. Besides, the repetition of the same task through so 
many days undoubtedly strengthened the determining tendency, i. e., 
the determination taken at the time of memorizing for the words to ap- 
pear in consciousness again, it remaining either in consciousness or 
subconsciousness during the interval. According to L.'s statement, 
his mind did not revert to the task within the hour. Indeed, the other 
tests followed each other so rapidly that this would have been a diffi- 
cult thing to do. 

Experiments upon memory under normal conditions also show the 
effect of practice, as evidenced by an appreciable increase in the mem- 
ory span which may continue for a period of 2 months.' 

^The subject did not know whether he was right or wrong or how many correct answarB oonsti* 
tuted a threshold, so that the reeolta could not hare been prearranged by him; and if they could 
have been he would not have allowed such a good record on the fourteenth day. The high thresh- 
old on the last day is obviously due to his unusually poor physical condition (when, if at any time, 
one might be justified in speaking of a lack of effort). 
'Luciani, Das Hungem, 1890, pp. 66-67. 
*T. L. Bolton. The growth of memory in school children. Am. Journ. Psych., 1892, pp. 362-380. 

Q. MClller and F. Schumann. Ezpefimentelle Beitr&ge max Untersuohung dee Qed&chtniss, 
Zeitschr. f . P^yoh., €, 1894, pp. 81-190, 257-339. 

W. H. Winch. The transfer of improvement in memory in school-children. British Journ. 
Psych., 1908. pp. 284-293. 
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(6) The cancellation test (XXI), which employs to a greater degree 
the higher functions of perception and attention shows the greatest 
improvement of any of the tests used. This improvement continues 
from the sixth to the last day of the fast. The accuracy is so high 
throughout the series that the slight improvement in the latter part 
of the tests is of no significance. Experiments have shown that fatigue 
affects the accuracy, so that again we have evidence against an increase 
in mental fatigue.^ 

Besides an improvement in the above-named functions, the increase 
in visual acuity miay have been a factor in the results. On the other 
hand, from the results of the tapping test and strength tests one must 
conclude that the betterment is in no degree due either to a betterment 
in reaction time or motor abiUty. 

(7) The free association time (XIII, fig. 29) is on the whole shorter 
during the latter part of the series. If it were not for a rapid drop in the 
middle of the curve after a rise similar to that in the tapping test the 
improvement would be comparatively steady. The Tnifiimnm of 1.3 
seconds is reached on the day before the last day of the fast and should 
be compared rather with the 1.9 seconds of the third day than with the 
2.5 seconds of the first day, when L. was unaccustomed to the manner of 
reaction. Even when this comparison is made it is seen that the 
improvement is considerable. A separation of the curve into four 
curves corresponding to the four categories used made a more minute 
analysis possible. The curves XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII, figs. 30 to 32, 
show fewer high averages in the second half of the series, but it is only 
in the abstract curve and in less degree in the adjective series that there 
are more low averages in the second half of the curve. In fact, in neither 
of the other two curves is the lowest average of the first half of the series 
again equaled. This seems to indicate that the betterment in the 
general average of the 20 words is principally due to a betterment in 
the reaction to abstract words. It is to be expected that the most 
difficult associations would show the greatest practice effect. In the 
noun and verb curve there is an almost steady rise in the middle of the 
curve corresponding to the rise in the middle of the main curve. I 
seems plausible to suppose that there is here, as in the tapping test, a 
falling off of interest, and that this would manifest itself more readily in 
the easier tasks, in which the reaction is likely to become more nearly 
mechanical. 

The general improvement is also seen in the decrease in the variations 
of the reaction times. In all four curves the daily variation is much 
less in the second half of the series. Parallel wi th this is the decrease in 

^B. Bouidon. Obaervatioiis oompAratiTes ma la reoonnaiflHU&oe, la diooriiiuiiataan et raaBoda- 
tion. Rev. PhiL, 1886. pp. 163-185. A. Btnet. Attention et adi^Dtation, Annte P«sroh.. 1900. 
6, pp. 248-404. CRitter. ErmadimcBmeMiuigQn, Zeitaehr. I. Pqroh., 1900, pp. 401-444. 
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the variations within each day, as is shown by the decided drop in 
the m. V. curve (XVIII, fig. 33).* 

Although the improvement in the reproduction time is not so great 
as in the association time, yet it is noticeable, the average of the second 
half being lower than that of the first, although the very low time of 
0.8 second was made on the second day as well as during the second 
half of the series. 

The quality of the associations was good throughout (II, table 21) 
and showed no striking change.^ The reproductions were so nearly 
perfect from the first that nothing can be said in regard to them to 
support the results of the memory tests. One might add, however, 
that neither do they contradict those results. 

The controlled reaction noun-verb (XX, fig. 34) shows an increasing 
lengthening of the time until almost the end of the series. It is quite 
probable that this was caused by an increasing difficulty in the stimulus 
words selected, a factor which could not well be avoided. No other 
reason suggests itself why these reactions should have taken a different 
course from that of the free association tests. 

The present methods of testing mental capacity imfortunately do 
not permit one to make dogmatic statements as to the results of any 
such tests. In each one a nimiber of functions are involved, any one 
of which may have produced the variations which occur. For example, 
the cancellation test involves, among other things, attention and inter- 
est, apperception and discrimindtion, nervous impulse and motor dis- 
charge. But when, as here, a set of tests are employed in which the 
same functions are more or less active and they all show a similar trend, 
then a conjecture along general lines seems legitimate. Further, when 
there is a very decided difference and it is known that a certain function 
is of prime importance, then one is undoubtedly justified in ascribing 
the outcome of this test to changes in this function. It is desired to 
make it plain that no exact measurement is claimed, but merely that it 
has been possible, by means of a number of selected tests, to sketch an 
outline picture of the condition of L.'s psycho-physiological organism. 

^ Wells oomduoted long series of association reactions with normal subjects and for all of them 
found an improvement in the reaotion time. (See Ftaotioe effeot in free aasooiation. Am. Jooin. 
Pqroh., 1911. 22, pp. 1-13.) 

* W. Wcygandt's results are hanfly eomparaUe to those obtained in these tests (ITeber di* 
Beinflussung geistiger Leistongen duroh Hunger, Flyeh. Arbeiten, 4, pp. 46-173). His subjeets 
fasted for periods of only 24 and 48 hours at a time. This intennittent fasting may possibly 
eause a much more pronounced disturbance to the organism than a prolonged fast. That there 
was greater exhaustion seems to be indicated by the fact that there was an increase in associations 
by sound. He also finds that there was an increase in the outer as compared with the inner asso- 
ciations. (It is now admitted that such a dassifioation of reaction words can not be made without 
introspection.) Weygandt also found memory to be affected. The association time was not 
altered. Aachaffenburg studied the effect on association reactions of the exhaustion produced by 
a night's work without food or sleep. (Studien ueber Associationen, n Teil. Die Associationen 
in der ErsehOpfung. Plsych. Arbeiten, 2, pp. 1-83). He too found a similar decrease in the quality 
of the reaction words. " Mit der Zunahme der Erschdpfung wirkt die sugerufene Vorstellung 
immer weniger diuxsh ihre Inhalt; an dessen Stelle bestimmen der Klang und die Tonfarbe die 
Reaction." 
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It will be remembered tbat the tests range from thoee involving 
principally the muscle groups to those depending in a higher degree 
upon central factors. The test depending most on the muscular 
reactions, t. e., the strength test, showed a falling off. The tapping 
test, which also involved the musdes but in which the rapidity of reac- 
tion was a more important factor, showed no improvement. As soon 
as one turns, however, to the sensory discriminations one notices an 
increased efficiency, which is probably due either to a change in the 
peripheral organs or central processes, or both. Finally all the tests 
involving the higher processes of attention, perception, and association 
ahow improvement. In a word, there was a loss in muscular strength 
due probably to loss of tissue, a possible gain in sensory acuity and a 
decided increase in the efficiency of all the central processes. It would 
be prematiu^ to say that the improvement is the direct result of the 
prolonged abstinence from food, as similar improvement has been 
observed in such tests under normal conditions, due entirely to the effect 
of practice. It can be stated, however, with some degree of certainty, 
that the complete abstinence from food for 31 days had little effect 
upon the higher mental functions, which were able to develop through 
practice very much as they would have done imder normal conditions. 

This agrees with the observations upon the physiological conditions. 
It has been found that during a fast the muscle tissues are the first to 
suffer and the nervous tissues the last. From these results it seems 
that up to the thirty-first day the nervous tissues have not suffered. 

These results also confirm in part the general observations made by 
those fasting. It is frequently stated by them that they can do better 
mental work. The results show that at least they can do i4)prozi- 
mately as well, and it is not at all unlikely that some can do better, for it 
must be remembered that there is none of that sluggishness of the 
mental processes directly after eating, when the digestive processes are 
at their height, and there is also absence of indigestion and the after* 
effects of alcohol and tobacco. That, on the other hand, as has been 
often claimed, they are able to do more muscular work and that their 
power of endurance is greater is in this case at least not true. Probably 
the contrast of their actual results compared with what they expected 
would happen to a man without food makes the result seem greater 
than it is. The claim that the senses are more acute has been verified 
as to the visual acuity. It is hardly likely that the slight difference in 
the tactualHspace threshold would have been noticed by the faster.^ 

The question remains as to whether prolonged fasting is beneficial 
or dangerous to the organism. This can only be satisfactorily answered 

*L. stated that the heighteaed aenaitivity for odon made walking on the streete of Malta during 
hiB first fast podtiyely unpleasant. The other senses were examined in the ease of Sued and no 
appreciable change discovered. Luoiani, Das Hungem, 1890. 

Whipple (Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Baltimore, 1910, p. 215). in speaking of the 
effect of practice in the ssthesiometer test, remarks that Dresslar states: "This practice effect is 
. . . rapidly lost, being reduced very definitely within 8 days and completely lost within a month." 
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after an exhaustive physiological examination extending over a long 
period of time subsequent to the fast. The tests made after the lapse 
of a year permit, however, of some conjecture in this regard concerning 
those functions at least which have been discussed in this paper. 

The strength test shows a great improvement over the former record. 
L. exerted a pressure considerably greater than at any time during 
the long series. The record for the tapping test is also above the maxi- 
mum of the previous record. The association test shows a marked 
improvement and the reproduction is also better, especially in that it 
varies less, and the retention of sense words has perhaps also slightly 
improved. The tactual-space threshold and the rote memory for sense 
words are about the same as at the end of the fast. Only in the case of 
the memory for digits and in the cancellation test has the previous 
maximum not been reached, but both of these results show consistently 
good results. It may be stated, in short, that after an entire year's 
intermission the curves continued practically from the point they had 
previously reached, if not considerably above that point, without show- 
ing that loss of practice which might well have been expected. These 
improved conditions are, however, not necessarily traceable directly to 
the beneficial effects of the fast. In regard to the association tests L. 
has undoubtedly become still better acquainted with the English Ian* 
guage, and in respect to the strength tests it must be noted that L. has 
exercised his muscles daily, according to his report. In general he has 
led a careful life, paying especial attention to his diet. The possible 
effect of climate and his new surroundings is also to be considered. 
Finally, and most important, is the possibility that there was actually 
a greater effect of practice in the first series than appeared in the 
records, but that it was concealed by certain opposing effects of the 
fast, so that the results of the later tests may not be quite what might 
be supposed from a comparison of the records. 

It remains, however, an indisputable fact that, according to the tests 
made, there was no laisting evil effect of the fast, either upon muscular 
strength or mental activity. 
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APPENDIX I.~DR£AMS. 

As has been already stated, L. was asked to recount the dreams he had had 
during the previous night. From these records those dreams are here given 
which pertain to food. It will be seen that at one time he ate, at another 
refused food, but in neither case was there evi dence of anything but a normal 
emotional reaction. According to the Freudian theory this absence of an 
intense emotional state (there were no nightmares nor anything else in the 
records indicative either of mental or bodily distress) means that the will 
(''wish") to fast was too strong to allow of any serious conflict of ideas. A 
great part of the dreams are of a sexual nature and are not here given. 

Apnl 13. I saw a basket covered with a white piece of cloth, which I 
imagined full of food. When I tried to uncover it several black rats jumped 
out of it and frightened me. 

I dreamed I was passing down one of our streets in Malta with a paper bag 
under my arm containing cheese-cakes for my daughter. I found myself in 
a state of mental excitement and after going a certain distance I found that the 
lower end of the bag was opened and the cheese cakes were gone. In their 
stead was a white hand. 

April 19. I dreamed I was in a shop and on the counter there was a very 
big ham, about 10 feet in diameter. The proprietor was riding on the top of it 
with a knife in one hand. '' It is a very good one," he said. I answered, *' I 
do not like it. Do you not know I am fasting?" Then a friar came in and said, 
" I will take it in his stead, because I like it." He took it and swallowed it. 

April 21. I dreamed I had been for a walk in the country. I went to a 
country tavern and asked for something to eat. The proprietor gave me a 
beefsteak and some fried red fish. I ate them with relish and asked what I 
had to pay. He told me $1.50 and asked if that was too much. I said I did 
not think so. In coming out of the tavern I saw a river full of these red fish 
and p>eople were trying to catch them. I said, ''You are fishing out all the 
fish and if you continue you will not have any more to eat." 

APPENDIX II-CX)MPLETE SERIES OF ASSOCIATION TESTS. 
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1.0 


Oadle 


ImIv 


1.0 


Music 


sweet 


1.0 


Bundle 


i»ar 


1.0 


Fish 


sea 


1.4 


Elephant 


trunk 


1.0 


Death 


eternal 


(33.4) 


Cheap 


money 


8.0 


Soft 


paste 


3.4 


Black 


dog 


0.8 


Ugly 


man 


1.3 


Tender 


meat 


1.4 


Watchful 


policeman 


3.6 


Prompt 


answer 


1.4 


Indecent 


conduct 


8.0 


Ignorant 


man 


1.0 


Haste 


hurry 


1.0 


Confidence 


familiarity 


3.0 


Comfort 


good 


3.0 


Jealousy 


woman 


0.8 


Adventure 


strange 


1.3 


Honesty 


good 


4.8 


Practice 


long 


1.8 


Unbelief 


atheist 


3.4 


Untrue 


falsehood 


1.6 


Heroism 


warrior 


8.0 


Merit 


high 


2.8 






— 



Average 



1.6 



Average 



1.5 
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ApnltS: 
Stimtdua 

VDord, 
Join 
Clasp 
Advance 
ArguA 
Mountain 
House 
Neck 
Lamb 
Hero 
Jealous 
White 
Serious 
Vaoant 
Fertile 
Reason 
Ptoteetion 
Solemnity 
Impudenoe 
Convenience 
Scratch 



April 96: 
J^orget 
Dislike 
Ftepaie 
Admire 
Protect 
Starch 
Mutton 
Ostrich 
Roof 
little 
Funny 
Gay 
Dead 
Slow 

Solemnity 
Annoyance 
Constancy 
Attention 
Uncertainty 



Aprili?: 
Accuse 
Appear 
Polish 
Repeat 
Condemn 
Car 
I[nee 
Cloud 
Fun 
Violent 
Sour 
Dim 

Condition 
Deceit 
Fraud 
Brutality 
Cup 

Equality 
Greaey 
Violet 



RtaeUon 

VfOfdm 

chain 
hand 
pretenaon 



large 

beautiful 

strong 

quiet 

brave 

woman 



space 

land 

mind 

govemment 

festivity 

woman 

etiquette 

nail 

Average 

memory 

people 

IcMon 

virtue 

children 

white 

meat 

feather 

house 

boy 

buffoon 

sun 

black 

worm 

feast 

fly 

virtue 

mind 

pendulum 

Average 

judge 

star 

wood 

lesson 

delinquent 

motor 

les 
white 

joy 

wind 

add 

sound 

good 

deceive 

wrong 

animal 



fraternity 

pole 

odor 



Average 



Reaeiion 
time, 
1.8' 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.6 
1.8 
1.0 
3.8 
3.0 
1.6 

1 6 

r2' 

1.0 
1.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 
1.4 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.6 
1.0 
3.2 
1.4 
(12.6) 

1.4 

ll' 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.2 

3.0 

1.2 

1.0 

1.7 



AprHtS: 
SHmuhu 

word. 
Persuade 
Dig 
Get 
Sting 
Pleach 
Spice 
Star 
Ice 

Picture 
lip 
Eaey 
Undean 
Red 
Rotten 
Hard 

P^opodtion 
Improvement 
Infamy 
(Competition) 

competence 
Attraction 



Reaeiion 

VfOfdm 

argument 

ditch 

money 

bee 

priest 

pepper 

Venus 

odd 

beautiful 

red 

chair 

dirty 



mud 
flint 



April BO: 

Announce 

Stain 

Finish 



calumny 
commerce 

actress 

Average 



Plead 
Cork 
Toy 

Key 

Ox 

River 

Rusty 

Ungracious 

Irksome 

Equal 

Late 

Accusation 

Corruption 

Poverty 

Impodtion 

Adoration 



AprUSO: 
Adore 
Perish 
Propose 
Uphold 
Descend 
Slave 
Violin 
(Path) pot 
Chapel 
Trumpet 
Supreme 
Elegant 
Impudent 
Blame 
Gain 
Idea 
Wordiip 
Elevation 
Noisy 
Levd 



iy>k 

lesson 
horse 



bottle 

duld 

door 

horns 

water 

iron 



balance 

hour 

importation 

money 

distress 

tax 

saint 

Average 

saint 

ship 

marriage 

pditics 

stairs 



mudc 

country 

ehureh 

sound 

being 

woman 

woman 

offense 

money 

noble 

God 

spirit 

metronome 

ground 

Average 



Beaction 
Hme. 
2.4' 
1.0 
1.0 
2.2 
1.0 
0.8 
1.4 
1.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.2 
2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 
1.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.2 
1.2 
2.2 
1.6 
1.6 
2.0 
2.4 
4.0 
1.2 
2.0 
2.0 
3.2 
1.0 
1.4 

1.8 

2.2* 

2.2 

1.4 

2.8 

1.2 

2.8 

2.0 

2.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

1.0 

1.7 
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Mayl: 






May 4: 






SHmului 


Reaction 


lUadion 


8iumdu$ 


Reaetion 


Readion 


vord. 


word. 


time. 


lOOftf. 


word. 


Hme. 


Escape 


prison 


2.0* 


Fast 


long 


1.4' 


Admit 


argument 


2.0 


I>ream 


sleep 


2 6 


Joke 


play 


3.0 


Taste 


food 


1.2 


ImproTe 


mind 


1.6 


Cook 


food 


1.4 


Defy 


enemy 


1.2 


Mark 


ink 


1.0 


Lamp 


fire 


2.0 


Sparrow 


bird 


1.0 


Cabbage 


green 


1.0 


Foot 


large 


1.6 


Paste 


soft 


1.2 


Spider 


insect 


3.2 


Poem 


beautiful 


1.0 


Forest 


trees 


1.0 


Spear 


piercing 


2.6 


Stone 


heavy 


1.0 


Hanh 


sound 


1.2 


Purple 


color 


1.0 


Umipe 


fruit 


1.0 


Infamous 


calumny 


1.2 


UnweU 


sick 


1.0 


Refined 


art 


1.2 


VUe 


fellow 


1.0 


Ungradoos 


bear 


1.8 


Admission 


employment 


3.0 


Center 


circle 


1.6 


ThankfnlneM 


gratitude 


2.0 


Awkward 


gait 


1.8 


Dishonor 


bad 


3 6 


Supremacy 


authority 


2.0 


Intimaigr 




1.0 


Constancy 


perseverance 


1.6 


Revenge 


fault 


3.4 


Time 


quick 


1.2 


Least 


thing 


2.6 


Gin 


bad 


1.0 




Average 


1.0 




Average 


1.6 


MayM: 






MayS: 




^= 


Deny 


favor 


2.0* 


Invite 


guest 


1.6' 


Bum 


fire 


1.6 


Pin 


dothes 


1.4 


Paint 


wall 


1.8 


(Crumble) 


bread 


1.4 


Betray 


faith 


1.2 


tremble 






Dress 


dothes 


1.4 


Attack 


enemy 


1.2 


Mouse 


black 


2.0 


Wood 


haid 


2.0 


Bam 


com 


3.0 


Dirt 


nasty 


3.2 


Song 


beautiful 


1.4 


Shoe 


tight 


1.2 


Spider 


feet 


2.6 


Camp 


large 


1.8 


Soariet 


fever 


1.6 


Cannon 


big 


2.6 


Beautiful 




1.4 


Aahamed 


fault 


1.4 


Yellow 


fever 


1.8 


Unsafe 


war 


1.6 


Modest 


giri 


2.0 


Raw 


fruit 


2.0 


Wealthy 


man 


2.0 


Smooth 


ground 


1.2 


Justioe 


right 


1.4 


Fortune 


money 


1.4 


Trouble 


bad 


2.0 


Disdain 


angry 


2.0 


Quantity 


large 


1.6 


Refinement 


art 


1.8 


Reproach 


fault 


1.2 


Activity 


work 


1.2 


Energy 


force 


2.0 


Accident 


misfortune 


1.6 


Crack 


nuts 


1.0 


Scoff 


offender 


2.4 








Noisy 


dock 


2.0 




Average 


1.8 








MayS: 




:^=s 




Average 


1.8 


Guide 


a traveler 


6.4' 


May 6: 




= 


Care 


aboy 


2.3 


Dishonor 


sin 


2.4' 


Denounce 


principles 


3.8 


Remove 


furniture 


1.6 


Drop 


stone 


1.4 


Injure 


sword 


2.4 


Suspect 


fault 


2.2 


Plunge 


water 


1.0 


Saddle 


horse 


1.6 


Murder 


ih\fi 


1.4 


Sleep 


bed 


2.2 


Garden 


flower 


1.0 


Fog 


fruit 


1.0 


Nut 


crack 


2.0 


Skin 


animal 


1.4 


Stem 


heraldry 


2.0 


Earth 


ground 


3.2 


Crab 


animal 


2.0 


Rough 


weather 


1.2 


Pickle 


burning 


2.0 


High 


mountain 


1.2 


Noble 


gentleman 


1.6 


Idle 


servant 


1.4 


Nice 


fdlow 


1.2 


Humble 


man 


2.0 


Secure 


keys 


1.0 


Active 


boy 


2.4 


Blue 


sky 


2.0 


Health 


good 


1.4 


Swift 


sparrow 


1.4 


Aim 


noble 


1.8 


Disgrace 


fault 


2.0 


Fame 


vain 


2.8 


Security 


policeman 


2.2 


Shame 


wrong 


2.0 


Unhappiness 


marriage 


2.8 


AbiUty 


great 


1.2 


Rhyme 


poetry 


1.0 








Disaster 


Titanic 


1.2 



Average 



2.1 



Average 



1.7 
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ZZi 


May 7: 






May 10: 






Stimidua 


Readtion 


RtaeHon 


Stimulus 


tUaetion 


Reaction 


word. 


word. 


vWrW* 


word. 


word. 


Hme, 


Waah 


clothes 


1.0* 


Roast 


meat 


l.O*' 


Elevate 


thought 


1.4 


View 


panorama 


1.8 


Deceive 


wrong 


2.6 


WhisUe 


a^diistle 


1.4 


Ramble 


about 


1.6 




people 


2.6 


Decay 


reign 


1.8 


Indulge 


drinker 


1.4 


BiUe 


holy 


1.4 


Frost 


white 


1.4 


PenoU 


iMd 


1.0 


Cask 


wine 


1.0 


down 


king 


1.0 


Curtain 


silk 


1.4 


Goat 


milk 


1.2 


Nurse 


baby 


1.2 


Candy 


sweet 


0.8 


Ivy 


waU 


1.4 


Bestlees 


not quiet 


2.0 


Thankful 


grateful 


1.0 


Simple 


countryman 


1.6 


Steep 


stairs 


1.2 


Reckless 


man 


1.2 


Unwholesome 


air 


1.0 


Etramal 


life 


1.2 


Gentle 


woman 


1.4 


Ploepeiiiy 


fortune 


1.0 


Faithful 


servant 


1.0 


Jealoufly 


woman 


1.2 


Conflict 


nations 


1.2 


Conoealment 


to hide 


2.4 


Anger 


bad 


2.2 


Advancement 


progress 


0.8 


Idleness 


vice 


2.4 


Randd 


butter 


1.4 


Betrayal 


traitor 


1.8 


Honesty 


good 


1.0 


Denouncement 


fault 


2.0 




Average 


1.4 




Average 


1.6 


Mau8: 




BBS 


May 11: 




s&= 


Deserve 


merit 


1.2* 


Plunge 


water 


1.0' 


Wish 


fortune 


2.4 


Guess 


tiK^igmA 


2.4 


Boast 


i^ory 


3.2 


Rescue 


wrecked 


1.8 


Establish 


manufactory 


1.1 


Believe 


God 


1.4 


Barber 


rasor 


1.6 


Carve 


wood 


1.0 


Pebble 


stone 


1.4 


Door 


house 


1.8 


Heart 


beat 


1.2 


Barley 


com 


1.0 


Machine 


work 


1.4 


Eagle 


bird 


1.0 


Statue 


marble 


1.2 


Chin 


face 


1.6 


Certain 


thing 


2.0 


Pulse 


beating 


1.0 


Natural 


regime 


1.8 


Alive 


man 


1.2 


Correct 




2.0 


Exquisite 


sweet 


1.6 


Dusty 


street 


0.8 




bairal 


1.2 


Enormous 


building 


1.6 


Bitter 


quassia 


1.8 


Commandment 


God 


1.0 


Laay 


fellow 


0.8 


Ezdtement 


nervous 


0.8 


Modesty 


virtue 


1.0 


Restoration 


food 


1.6 


Immensity 


God 


1.6 


Density 


mercury 


1.8 


Preservation 


alcohol 


1.8 


Infirmity 


sickness 


1.8 


Prudence 


virtue 


1.2 


Return 


voyage 


1.6 


Indiscretion 


vice 


1.2 




Average 


1.6 




Average 


1.4 


May 9: 




B^ 


May 1$: 




sass 


Paper 


write 


1.2* 


Find 


treasure 


2.0' 


Bri«^t 


sun 


0.6 


Ptaise 


merit 


2.0 


Yellow 


fever 


1.4 


Pump 


water 


1.0 


Table 


mahogany 


3.2 


Try 


lesson 


1.8 


Spoon 


food 


1.4 


Guard 


tower 


1.8 


Apple 


fruit 


0-.8 


lion 


metsl 


1.8 


Sleep 


night 


2.4 


Stomach 


empty 


1.8 


Cut 


mn^mAl 


1.8 


Salmon 


fish 


1.0 


Face 


beautiful 


1.2 


Bath 


water 


1.2 


Carpet 


ground 


1.4 


Splinter 


wood 


1.2 


Animal 


fierce 


1.6 


Unfit 


unable 


2.0 


Rain 


weather 


1.8 


Ardent 


fire 


1.2 


Teach 


lesson 


1.8 


North 


south 


2.2 


Doctor 


medicine 


1.0 


Handsome 


lady 


1.2 


Book 


interesting 


1.4 


Price 


high 


2.2 


Store 


goods 


3.0 


Appetite 


good 


1.2 


Horse 


animal 


1.6 


Fable 


iBsop 


2.0 


Island 


Malta 


1.2 


Definition 




1.8 


Journey 


long 


1.0 


Queer 


sound 


2.2 


Freedom 


Uberty 


0.8 


Ingenuity 


simplicity 


1.4 



Average 



1.5 



Average 



1.7 
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Averace 



1.4 



May IS: 






June $, 191$: 








BeaeHan 


RmcHon 


8Hmulu$ 


IteciUNi 


ReaeHom 


fDord. 


word. 


wVwvV* 




word. 


time. 


Distrust 


enemy 


1.8" 


Adoro 


God 


1.0" 


Run 


along way 


2.0 


Perish 


ahip 


1.0 


Acree 


friend 


1.2 


Propose 


marriage 


1.1 


Needle 


thread 


1.2 


Uphold 


opinion 


1.8 


Chooolate 


sweet 


1.0 


Descend 


mountain 


1.2 




tree 


1.2 


Slave 


poor 


2.2 


Napkin 


white 


1.2 


Violin 


song 


1.6 


Hill 


steep 


1.4 


Brook 


river 


1.0 


Finger 


hand 


1.0 


Ch^>el 


church 


1.0 


Pretty 


girl 


1.2 


Trumpet 


sound 


1.0 


Contented 


hiwy 


1.0 


Supreme 


Being 


1.2 


Abaent 


minded 


1.8 


Elegant 


lady 


1.2 


Macioal 


lantern 


1.4 


Impudent 


boy 


2.8 


Profane 


words 


1.2 


Blame 


fault 


2.1 


Introduction 


to a friend 


1.4 


Gain 


money 


0.8 


Amusement 


theater 


1.2 


Idea 


beautiful 


1.4 


Remorse 


an 


0.8 


Worship 


God 


1.6 


Calmness 


quietness 


1.2 


Comfort 


pleasuro 


8.0 


Nod 


head 


1.0 


Noisy 


room 


1.0 


Calculate 


numbers 


1.0 


Level 


ground 


1.0 




Average 


1.3 




Average 


1.4 


May 14: 




ss^ 


June S: 




— -BS 


Shock 


eteetnoity 


1.4" 


Cover 


hat 


1.3" 


Sweat 


heat 


1.8 


Hasten 


pace 


1.0 


Melt 


snow 


1.4 


Curse 


son 


8.6 


Stun 


hit 


1.4 


Hurt 


wound 


1.4 


Hunt 


deer 


2.0 


Blush 


young lady 


2.2 


Maiden 




1.8 


Island 


Malta 


0.8 


Bag 


sand 


2.0 


Copper 


metal 


1.0 


Belt 


leather 


1.2 


Water 


flowing 


1.0 


Cake 


sweet 


1.2 


Lettuce 


vegetable 


1.4 


Unhappy 


miserable 


1.6 


Brandy 


alcohol 


1.0 


Pure 


blood 


1.8 


Unseen 


God 


1.0 


Disorderly 


iixegularity 


1.0 


Merry 


happy 


1.6 


Unemployed 


poor 


2.0 


Sacred 


church 


1.4 


Wretdied 


miserable 


2.0 


Excellent 


exam 


1.6 


Indulgence 


vice 


1.6 


Adorable 


saint 


1.4 


Agreement 


friendship 


1.2 


Life 


Eternal 


1.2 


Advantage 


benefit 


1.2 


Opposition 


enemy 


1.2 


Injury 


Uow 


1.2 


Intellect 


mind 


1.2 


Outrage 


war 


1.6 


Sorrow 


grief 


1.4 


Rubber 


teeth 


1.6 


Education 


school 


1.2 




Average 


1.6 




Average 


1.4 


May IS: 




SSB 


June 4: 




sass 


Sin 


bad 


1.4" 


Caress 


baby 


1.4" 


Applaud 


merit 


0.8 


Reduce 


salary 


1.0 


Astonish 


marvel 


1.6 


Reward 


behavior 


1.8 


Rejoice 


good news 


2.0 


Talk 


FfPl^iah 


1.0 


Use 


tools 


1.2 


Touch 


table 


1.0 


Spool 


loom 


1.4 


Street 


long 


1.0 


Sheep 


fur 


1.6 


Cane 


reed 


1.2 


Emerald 


precious stone 


1.8 


Soap 


soft 


1.4 


Wagon 


coal 


1.6 


Cheese 


English 


2.0 


Cottage 


coUege 


1.6 


Drum 


sound 


1.0 


Naughty 


boy 


1.2 


Happy 


healthy 


2.2 


Exacting 


demand 


2.6 


Small 


boy 


1.0 


Thirsty 


man 


1.2 


Difficult 


lesson 


1.2 


Playful 


boy 


1.2 


Painful 


wound 


1.2 


Impulsive 




1.8 


Grief 


sorrow 


1.0 


Faithfulness 


dog 


1.0 


Thought 


good 


1.4 


Provocation 


insult 


1.4 


Credit 


great 


1.6 


Contentment 


happiness 


1.0 


Fear 


death 


1.4 


Religion 


faith 


1.0 


Mercy 


God 


1.2 


Profanity 


bad word 


1.0 


Sinful 


man 


1.0 



Average 



1.3 
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r 



June 6: 






June & — Continued 


■ 




Sliimiulm 


ReaetUm 


Reaction 


SHtnulue 


ReaeUtm 


Reaction 


f0ord. 


word. 


tune. 


worcL 


word. 


time. 


Oppoae 


enemy 


1.2" 


Infinite 


God 


1.0" 


Enter 


house 


1.2 


Brave 


soldier 


1.4 


.Drive 


hone 


1.0 


Ornamental 


church 


1.0 


Lecture 


public 


2.2 


Dreadful 


fight 


1.4 


Blag 


wave 


1.0 


Chance 


good 


1.4 


'Ivory 


white 


1.0 


Quarrel 


men 


2.0 


Bed 


sleep 


1.2 


Conscience 


good 


1.2 


Fountain 


water 


1.0 




bad 


1.8 


PSe 


lemon 


1.6 


EvU 


bad 


1.6 


Awake 


morning 


1.4 








Dun 


night 


1.4 




Average 


1.3 


Many 


friends 


1.8 






x=s 


Green 


leaves 


1.2 


June 7: 






Divine 


God 


1.0 


Irritate 


nerves 


1.0" 


Terror 


enemy 


1.2 


Tame 


animal 


1.0 


Spite 


hatred 


1.4 


Feed 


ft^jinftl 


1.2 


Advioe 


council 


2.0 


Imagine 


vision 


1.0 


Contempt 


enemy 


1.8 


Suffer 


pain 


1.0 


Dispute 


question 


1.2 


Dinner 


good 


1.2 


Telephone 


friend 


2.6 


Raft 


sea 


1.2 








Chart 


fever 


1.8 




Average 


1.4 


Glove 


hand 


1.0 








Bird 


sing 


1.2 


JumS: 






Afraid 


Uon 


1.0 


Soold 


child 


1.0" 


Blue 


sky 


0.8 


Walk 


street 


1.0 


Anxious 


desirous 


1.2 


Puniah 


criminal 


2.2 


Long 


street 


1.0 


Rmdl 


odor 


1.2 


Audacious 


hero 


1.2 


Send 


letter 


1.4 


Expression 


vocal 


1.2 


MiU 


flour 


1.0 


Mistake 


great 


1.2 


Elbow 


hand 


1.2 


Devotion 


church 


1.2 


MOk 


white 


1.0 


Errand 


boy 


1.0 


SciflBOFB 


cut 


1.2 


Expense 


great 


1.4 


Moon 


night 


1.2 








Quiet 


night 


1.4 




Average 


1.14 



FECES. 

In the dayB preceding the fasting period, there was more or less regu- 
lar defecation, but the special interest in the feces in connection with 
this fasting experiment has to do with the defecation immediately pre- 
ceding the fast and that on the days following the fast. After the 
evening meal on April 13, L. had a large defecation, as was noted in 
the history for that day. There was no defecation, however, through^ 
Old the entire fasting period, as no feces were passed from the time of 
the defecation on April 13 imtil 5'*30" p. m. on May 15, i. e., about 
8 hours after the first food had been taken. It was suggested to the 
subject that it would be desirable, especially on the first day or two, to 
empty the lower bowel with a warm-water enema, but he preferred not 
to do this. 

The defecation on May 15 was coincidental with a severe attack of 
coUc occasioned by the taking of an excessive amount of acid fruits, 
which flooded the stomach and the intestinal tract. The defecation, 
which was copious, contained a few hard, weU-formed lumps of feces 
about 1 cm. in diameter and with a total length of 6.5 cm. The rest 
of the material was spongy and soft, running like liquid when turned 
from the vessel. The feces had a nauseating odor, necessitating 
frequent access to the outdoor air in transferring and handling the 
material. Another defecation took place about 8 p. m., a third shortly 
afterward, and still another during the night. The feces were all of a 
very soft and liqmd consistency, and of a light yellowish-brown color. 
As the hard material was obviously entirely different in natiu^ from the 
soft material it was removed, and probably this alone can here be con- 
sidered as in any way approximating fasting feces. The second and 
third defecations were tested with litmus paper and foxmd to be strongly 
acid, probably due in part to the organic acid present in the fruit juices. 

The fact that there were no feces throughout the 31 days of this pro- 
longed fast is of special significance, as it is commonly stated that fast- 
ing men excrete from 2 to 5 grams of dry fecal material each day. 
In the earlier experiments at Wesleyan University, no evidence was 
f oimd of what might be called strictly fasting feces. In the prolonged 
fasting experiment with L., since the last defecation prior to the fast 
took place only a half hour after the last meal on April 13, at least a 
portion of the feces of May 15 might be expected to result from the food 
on April 13, so that we find it difficult to determine what proportion, 
if any, of the material defecated should be ascribed to the fasting period. 
Unfortimately the exigencies of the situation, especially in view of the 
illness of the subject, made it impracticable to preserve and prepare 
these feces for a microscopical examination. This is much to be 
regretted, as some light might have been thrown upon their source. 
The amoimt was, however, extremely small, as the total air-dried 
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material from the hard portion of the first defecation amounted to but 
20.8 grams. 

The amoimt of fasting feces reported in observations made by other 
investigators is somewhat difficult to explain, except by the fact that 
they are based in large part upon Mueller's observations on Cetti, 
who fasted 10 days. It should be noted, however, that during the 
entire fast Cetti smoked cigarettes more or less and imquestionably 
shreds of tobacco foxmd their way into the alimentary tract. While 
these shreds of tobacco by no means formed the bulk of the fecal 
material, they doubtless stimulated peristalsis, which caused a some- 
what rapid movement along the alimentary tract of the epithelial 
debris and residue of the digestive juices. In view of this probable 
stimulation in the experiment with Cetti it appears fortunate that our 
subject L. did not use tobacco in any form during his fast. 

It is by no means clear whether the weights recorded by Luciani 
for the feces in Succi's fast are for dry material — as interpreted by 
Mueller^ — or whether the material recovered from the enemata was 
dried down to the consistency of normal feces. Luciani's expression, 
^'un residuo solido di consistenza pastosa,"^ would seem to imply that 
the material was by no means anhydrous. With this interpretation, 
the amoimt of dry material foxmd in Succi's 30-day fast would be not 
far from 37.5 grams or a little over 1 gram per day, instead of 5 grams 
per day, as computed by Mueller. 

In the experiment with L. the fecal material which obviously be- 
longed either to the fasting period or to the food period prior to the 
fast was separated, dried, and analyzed. The results of the analysis are 
as follows: 

Nitrocen 6 . 20 p. ct. 

Fat 21.11 

Fat saponified 26.42 

Calcium oxide 2.869 

Magnesium oxide 1 .026 

Total wdght of dried material 20.8 grams. 

An inspection of these results shows no noticeable difference from the 
composition of ordinary feces, so that we have no chemical indications 
of feces which can be specifically ascribed to the fasting period. Con- 
sequently the only definite conclusion that can be drawn is that during 
the 31-day fast there was no positive evidence of the existence of fast- 
ing feces. 

In this connection, the following report of Dr. Arthur I. Kendall, of 
the Harvard Medical School (now professor of bacteriology in the 
Northwestern University Medical School), on the flora of the intestinal 
tract of our fasting subject, is of special interest. 

^MueUer, Arohiy f. path. Anat. u. Physiol., 1893, 131« Supp., p. 107. 
SLueiani, Fisiologia del digiuno; studi sull' uomo, Florence, 1889, p. 37. 



OBSERVATIONS UPON THE BACTERIAL INTESTINAL FLORA OF A 

STARVING MAN. 

Bt Abthur I. Kendall. 

The question of the composition of the normal bacterial flora of 
adult man has never been satisfactorily settled, although the consen- 
sus of opinion appears to be that B. coli is the form most commonly 
found. The observations recorded below, while not conclusivei 
furnish information which tends to show that at least three organisms 
may persist in the intestinal tract for a month after all food is withheld, 
and in this sense these bacteria are noteworthy. The history of the 
case needs no comment here, other than to state that the subject had 
no food for 30 days prior to the taking of the sample herein reported. 

The material for study was obtained from an enema of sterile physi- 
ological salt solution, 300 c.c. in all, which was injected into the rectum, 
retained for approximately 5 minutes, and recovered in almost full 
volume. The return fluid (collected in a sterile container, with appro- 
priate precautions) was turbid, with but little odor, practically color- 
less, and, except for a very small amount of cell detritus, free from 
particulate matter. No fecal material was recovered. 

The fluid was plated in plain agar, in a dilution of Tinwiry while a 
portion (xmdiluted, and diluted -nnnr) was examined for anaerobes 
and certain other bacteria. The latter tests were negative. 

The total count on agar plates (in duplicate) was 131 and 133 col- 
onies, respectively, giving a total of 1,310,000 and 1,330,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter of washings. Of the 131 colonies, 4 were identical 
culturally with B. mesentericus, 17 were found to be Micrococcus ovalis 
of Escherich, and the remaining 110 were found to be fi. colt. B. coli 
was also recovered from fermentation tubes inoculated with 1 c.c. of a 
rr ooo.ooo dilution of the washings, thus confirming the count by the 
plate method for this organism. 

These results, while not striking, are interesting for two reasons : 

(1) Certain bacteria appear to be able to live upon the intestinal 
secretions, even when all food is withheld for at least a month. 

(2) It appears to be impossible to sterilize the intestinal tract by 
simple starvation. This latter consideration should be of clinical 
interest, since it is customary in certain diseases to try to "starve out" 
bacteria from the intestinal tract. 
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EXCRETION THROUGH THE SKIN. 

So great is the total excretion from the body, in the respiration, urine, 
and feces, that aside from the sensible perspiration, the skin as a path of 
excretion is rarely considered in any discussion of the loss of body 
material. But leaving the sensible perspiration entirely out of con- 
sideration, the skin plays an important part, for there is cutaneous 
respiration, including both the absorption of oxygen and the excretion 
of carbon dioxide; there is a very considerable insensible perspiration, 
which in its strictest meaning refers to the vaporization of water from 
the skin surface; and there are the excretions of both nitrogenous 
material and chlorides through the skin. 

Although the excretion of gaseous and solid material through the 
skin of the fasting man would normally be expected to be at a mini- 
mum, it seemed desirable, in order to establish sharp balances of the 
nitrogen and particularly of the salts,, to determine carefully the cuta- 
neous excretion of soluble nitrogenous materials as well as the sodium- 
chloride excretion. It was not possible to measure the cutaneous 
respiration of our subject in any of the forms of respiration apparatus 
used in the fasting experiment, for in the calorimeter the cutaneous 
respiration is measured with the pulmonary respiration, and with the 
respiration apparatus no provision is made for the measurement of 
the cutaneous respiration. 

The excretion of the nitrogenous material and chlorides through the 
skin as the fast progressed was, however, of particular significance, and 
arrangements were made for determining these. By nitrogenous 
material is meant not the dead cuticle, but the excretion of water- 
soluble material, chiefly in the form of urea. In order to determine 
this accurately, the body of the subject was given a thorough washing 
before the fast. He was then sponged with distilled water and a 
freshly extracted and dried cotton union suit was placed upon him. 
At the end of the week the union suit was removed, the subject was 
again sponged with distilled water, and another freshly extracted and 
dried cotton union suit was given him. The imion suit which had been 
removed was then carefully extracted with distilled water and the 
extract water evaporated aiter the addition of acid. The water in 
which the subject had been bathed was also saved and evaporated 
after the addition of acid. The entire operation was in the skilled 
hands of Mr. T. M. Carpenter. By this procedure it was expected 
that the perspiration accumulating during the week would be absorbed 
by the cotton union suit and the soluble solids, including salts, urea, 
or other material, would be extracted by the distilled water. 

The nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method. The chlorine 
was determined by titration with silver nitrate and sulphocyanate. 
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The total amount of nitrogen and chlorine found each week is given 
in table 22, in which it is seen that the nitrogen ranged from 0.73 gram 
in the first week to 0.30 gram in the last week, and the chlorine from 
0.39 gram and 0.41 gram for the first two weeks to 0.18 gram in the last 
week. 

It will be noted that as much as 0.1 gram per day of nitrogen 
in waternsoluble material may be excreted through the skin during the 
first week of fasting and that in all probability this method determines 
the minimum rather than the maximum amount, since xmquestionably 
there is a continual transformation of urea to ammonium carbonate 
with a loss of ammonia. On the other hand, it is probably true that 
the secretory activity of the skin decreased somewhat as the fast pro- 
gressed, as is evidenced by the values for both nitrogen and chlorine. 
This loss of nitrogen through the skin has special significance in con- 
nection with so-called ^'nitrogen-balance experiments." 

Tablb 22. — CtUaneoua excretion of nitrogen and chlorine in experiment wUh L. 



Date. 


Nitrogen. 


Chlorine. 


1012. 

Apr. 13-Apr. 20* 

Apr. 20-Apr. 27 

Apr. 27-May 4 

May 4-Mayll 


ifin, 

0.73 

.39 

.31 

.30 


Qtn. 

0.30 
.41 
.23 

.18 



^The subject was bathed on the evening of April 
13 and at the end of each week thereafter. 

It has previously been shown^ that during severe muscular work as 
much as 200 milligrams of nitrogen may be excreted through the 
skin per hour. If, therefore, the excretion of nitrogen in a fasting exper- 
iment with minimum activity amoxmts to 0.1 gram or more per day, 
it is obvious that nitrogen-balance experiments which do not take into 
accoimt this loss through the skin will not give accurate results. I 
am xmaware of any determinations of this kind made on a fasting man, 
although Zxmtz and his co-workers on Monte Rosa recorded the loss of 
nitrogen and chlorine through the skin in their experiments on the high 
Alps.^ 

The amoimt of chlorine excreted through the skin of L. was relatively 
small, being approximately from 50 to 60 milligrams per day in the 
first 2 weeks of the fast. During the fourth week of the fast only 

^Benedict, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1906, 1, p. 203. 

*Sdiw6nkenbeoher and Spitta (Aroh. f. erp. Path. u. Pharm., 1907, 66, p. 284) found about 
0.3 eram each of nitrogen and sodium chloride per 24 hours with a healthy person in bed. Taylor 
(Joum. Biol. Chem., 1911, 9, p. 21) found with two men at work but no visible perspiration per 
day 0.028 gram sulphur, 0.003 gram phosphorus, and 0.190 gram nitrogen in one case and the 
ooireeponding figures for the other were 0.016, 0.002, and 0.160. 
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about 25 milligrams per day were thus excreted. While the loss of 
nitrogenous material from the surface of the skin by decomposition 
might be considerable throughout the week, it is hardly probable that 
any large amount of chlorine would be mechanically lost. Thus these 
values probably represent very nearly the actual cutaneous excretion 
of chlorine during this period. In this connection it is of interest to 
note the recent work of Wahlgren/ indicating that the skin is one of 
the principal reservoirs for chlorine in the body. Finally, attention 
should be called to the discussion of the excretion of water-vapor 
through the skin,^ in which the evidence points towards a decreased 
secretory activity of the skin as the fast continued. 

iWahl«reQ, Arohiv f. exp. Path. u. Phann., 1909, €1, p. 97. 
*See page 373. 



URINE. 

Urine analysis has in the past decade undergone a striking revolution 
as a result of the development of unique and exceedingly accurate 
methods by Folin. Formerly clinical examinations of urine included 
urea determinations, usually by the hyi)obromite method, and quali- 
tative or roughly quantitative estimations of phosphates, chlorides, 
etc., but to-day the intelligent clinician deals only with the 24-hour 
excretion of the various urinary constituents. The introduction of 
the Kjeldahl method did much to advance our knowledge of the con- 
stituents of the urine by giving us information as to the total organic 
nitrogen, but it remained for Folin to show us the methods for the 
partition of the nitrogen in the urine and its significance. The ammo- 
nia, urea, uric acid, creatinine, and creatine in the urine then began to 
be of much greater significance than was the total nitrogen; but in all 
these advances in the development of urine analysis, and particularly 
in the interpretation of the results, we find stress invariably laid upon 
the nitrogenous constituents. To such a degree is this true that we 
are inclined for the most part to think of the urine solely as a path for 
nitrogen excretion. 

Our previous experience with fasting subjects, however, has shown us 
that in the mine we have not only indices of the protein katabolism, 
but that with acetone, diacetic acid, and /S-oxybutjrric acid present, 
we have indices regarding the defective fat katabolism; furthermore, 
the inorganic constituents, such as chlorine, phosphorus, sulphur, and 
the alkaline bases, give us evidence as to the mineral metabolism, the 
sulphur excretion also having an importance in interpreting the protein 
katabolism. It was therefore essential to study the urine of our fasting 
subject not only from the standpoint of protein katabolism, but like- 
wise from every other possible standpoint, so that complete analjrses 
were necessary. In carrying out such a study of the fasting urine, we 
have depended more largely upon the results of our former study of 
fasting subjects^ than in any other part of the research.^ 

GENERAL ROUTINE OF COLLECTION AND SAMPUNG. 

In order to give us as much information as possible about the pre- 
vious dietetic habits of this man, particularly for the few weeks prior to 

>Benediot, Carnegie InBt. Waah. Pub. 77, 1907, pp. 345-410. 

'After the pages of this book were in page proof, my attention was called to the article from 
Aoyama'B dinio in Tokio, by Watanabe and Sasaa, entitled "Die Hamanalyse w&hrend des swei* 
wdchigen Hungema einea Mannea*' (Zeitschr. f. Biol., 1914, 64, p. 373), issued from Munich en 
August 27, 1914, but not received here until late in November. It is thus impossible to make any 
comments upon this interesting paper. The authors studied body-weight, measurements of the 
body, body-temperature, pulse, respiration, and the blood, but laid special emphasis upon exten- 
sive urine analyses. Their findings are, for the most part, in full conformity with those recorded 
here. 
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the fasting experiment, L. was requested to measure and sample the 
urine each day from the first of April until he reached the Nutrition 
Laboratory on April 10, preserving the samples with chloroform. This 
he did most carefully, his training as a pharmacist assisting him materi- 
ally in carrying out the routine accurately. When it is considered that 
he was traveling rapidly and while on the steamer was obliged to make 
all his observations and measurements in the narrow confines of a state* 
room having three other occupants, it will be seen that it is much to 
his credit that the records were so carefully kept. Although it was im- 
possible to keep an accurate record of the amount of food eaten, and 
particularly the kind and amount of the various proteins, a study of 
these urine samples should give some information as to the normal con- 
sumption of protein by this individual. 

From the time of his arrival at the Nutrition Laboratory, the col- 
lection, measurement, and sampling of the urine were made by members 
of the laboratory staff. Particular attention was given to the mine 
excreted during the fasting period, as it was especially important to 
study the entire output of the body at this time. 

When the preliminary arrangements were made for the analyses and 
their assignment to the various members of the laboratory staff and its • 
co-workers, it soon became apparent that the number of determinations 
necessary would require a greater volume of urine than would ordinarily 
be passed by a fasting man. It was therefore arranged, in accordance 
with a suggestion made by Dr. Cathcart, to provide the subject with a 
liberal and constant supply of drinking-water. Furthermore, the 
smallest volimie of sample which would give accurate determinations 
was carefully considered in order to obtain the greatest number of 
results with the available material. Had it not been for the recent 
development of the new Folin methods, it is probable that much 
valuable data would have been lost. For example, while formerly 
300 c.c. or even more were required for the determination of the uric 
acid, with the new Folin method 5 c.c. would suffice. Many of the 
determinations of the ammonia as carried out by the new method were 
also made with a relatively small amount of urine. 

Before the subject came under observation the time of luinating was 
more or less irregular. During the three food days preceding the fast, 
the subject urinated at irregular times, although ending each day at 
approximately 8 a. m. During the fasting period, he was required 
to empty the bladder immediately after coming out of the bed calori- 
meter in the morning, this being usually not far from 8 o'clock. He 
again emptied the bladder shortly before entering the bed calorimeter 
at night. We were thus able to divide the urine into two periods, each 
approximately 12 hours in length. Use was made of this routine in the 
latter part of the fast to study the apportionment of the nitrogen and 
ammonia excretion between the day and night periods. 
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The urine was collected at the laboratory by having the subject 
urinate into a previously dried and weighed bottle; the bottle and con- 
tents were then carefully weighed and the urine measured in a gradu- 
ate and the volume recorded. Shortly after the experiment began, 
it was considered advisable, in accordance with a suggestion made by 
Dr. Folin, to add sufficient distilled water to bring the urine to a definite 
volume each day. Under these circumstances a normal excretion of 
urine of 600 to 700 c.c. would be weighed and its specific gravity deter- 
mined; it would then be immediately diluted to 1,000 c.c. and division 
made for the various analyses. This procedure was very satisfactory 
and minimized the calculations. 



COMPOSmON OF THE URINE PRICXl TO THE FASTING EXPERIMENT. 

As a general indication of the character of the subject's urine prior 
to the fasting experiment, we have fragmentary data regarding the 
urine passed on the 10 days before he arrived at the laboratory and for 
the 3 food days in Boston before the fast- 

ing period began. The volume and mti^TABi*=»;;^^STtiS3?^*"'^ 
gen content of this urine are given in table 

23, the nitrogen being determined by the 
Ejeldahl method. In addition to the 
tabulated data, the ammonia-nitrogen 
was determined for the last 3 days by 
the old Folin method, the amoimts foimd 
being 0.67, 0.65, and 0.50 gram respect- 
ively. On the last 2 da}rs the heat of 
combustion was 129 and 104 calories 
respectively; the total carbon in the luine 
for the same days was 11.41 and 9.08 
grams respectively. The acidity was 
determined on but one day (April 11-12), 
this, expressed as cubic centimeters of 
N/10 NaOH solution, being 409 c.c. 

These data will be used in subsequent discussions and are here recorded 
to avoid confusion with the regular examinations of urine in connection 
with the fasting experiment. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FASTING URINE. 

In considering a subject as complex as is the urinary excretion, it is 
advantageous to note first the physical characteristics and then the 
chemical composition. The influence of various physical agencies, 
particularly the relation between the amoimt of water drunk and the 
volume of urine, may not be without influence upon the chemical 
composition, for under certain conditions there may well be a washing 



Date. 


Volame 


Nitrocen 




ofuzine. 


in urine. 


1912. 


e.c. 


ffnufu. 


Apr. 1-2 


1,096 


12.07 


2-3.... 


976 


10.90 


3-^. . . . 


1,208 


16.03 


4^.... 


608 


8.83 


6-6.... 


681 


11.90 


C^-7. . . . 


818 


10.46 


7-S. . . . 


796 


11.30 


o~v. . . . 


1.216 


13.36 


9-10. . . 


1,161 


12.26 


10-11... 


1,486 


17.02 


11-12. . . 


1,621 


16.92 


12-13. . . 


1,628 


14.48 


13-14. . . 


1,441 


11.64 



out of the end-products of protein katabolism by the excess wat^. 
Furthermore, the specific gravity (when accurately determined) and 
also the total solid matter have an interest second only to the chemical 
constituents of the urine. Accordingly in table 24 a record is given 
of the water consumed, the volume of urine, the amount of mine in 
grams, the water in the urine, the ratio of water in the urine to the 
water consumed, the specific gravity, the total soUds, either computed 
or determined, and the ratio of the total solids to the specific gravity. 



'The omouata of water in urine tiom Apr. 14-16 to Apr. 28-20 hava boen obtained by meona 
of computed amounta of total aolida. 

*C(Joulatad by meani o( the average ratio (3.2) of total eolida to specifia gravity, datarnuDed 
in tba lost 16 days of the fast. For tha formula used in the oomputAtion, see Benedict, Camegia 
Inrt. Wash. Pub. No. 77. 1907. page 354. 
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VOLUME OF URINE. 

In the publication giving the results of the earlier fasting research, 
it was clearly brought out that no one factor affects the volume of 
urine as does the volume of the water ingested, particularly when the 
volume of drinking-water is over 1,000 c.c. In the experiment with 
L., the water consumed was always under 1 liter and hence the influence 
of the amount of the drinking-water on the volume of the urine was not 
so obvious. 

The volume of urine varied from 468 c.c. on April 15-16 to 889 c.c. 
on April 29-30. The average volume was 659 c.c. On April 24r-25, 
the volume of the water taken was changed from 750 c.c. to 900 c.c, 
and it was expected that this change would materially affect the volume 
of the urine. An inspection of the data shows, however, that it pro- 
duced no marked effect upon the water excreted in the urine, at least 
during the first 3 days. Thus, on the 9 days from the second to the 
tenth days of the fast, inclusive, when the subject drank 750 c.c. of 
water daily, the average volume of urine was 590 c.c. per day and on the 
3 days from the eleventh to the thirteenth days of the fast, inclusive, 
when the daily amount had been increased to 900 c.c, the average 
volume of urine per day was 547 c.c. Subsequently there was a dis- 
tinct tendency for the urine volume to increase and on the next 10 dajrs 
the average volume was 728 c.c, an increase of 138 c.c. over the period 
when 750 c.c of water was taken, closely approximating the increase in 
the amoimt of drinking-water. It is to be noted, however, that at this 
stage of the fast, 900 c.c. of drinking-water was proportionately large 
for this man's needs, since he had decreased materially in weight. In 
the earlier fasting experiments, when several liters of water were taken 
daily, the amoimt of water drunk imquestionably influenced the 
amoimt of water in the urine excreted, but with the comparatively 
small amoimt taken by the subject L., the effect was evidently at a 
minimum, and the absence of any flushing-out of the end-products of 
protein katabolism simplifies the subsequent discussion. 

In comparing the water drunk with the volume of urine, the discus- 
sion may be based more advantageously upon the water in the urine. 
A determination of the solids in the urine was made only on the last 
16 days of the fast, but amounts for the earlier days of the fast have 
been computed and these are sufficiently accurate to use in this con- 
nection for obtaining the amount of water in the urine. 

From the values given in column £ of table 24, showing the relation- 
ship between the water in the urine and the water consumed, it is seen 
that in the first days of fasting, when the amount of water taken by 
the subject was only 750 c.c, about 74 per cent of the water consumed 
appeared in the urine. When the amount of drinking-water was 
increased to 900 cc, there were marked disturbances in the ratio for 
the next 7 days. The widest variations in the entire series appeared in 
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these 7 days, namely, from 54 per cent on April 25-26 to as high as 96 
per cent on April 29-30. On the other hand, from May 1-2 to the end 
of the fast, the ratio remained very constant, with but minor variations 
above or below the average figure for the whole series of 0.744, essen- 
tially that obtaining on the first 10 days of the fast. The disturbance 
in the ratio was foimd, therefore, only during the 7 days immediately 
following the change in the amoimt of water consumed from 750 c.c. 
to 900 c.c. 

This surprising constancy in the ratio between the water of urine and 
the water consumed, aside from the 7 days mentioned, is difficult to 
explain, particularly since at least two factors might have been ex- 
pected to disturb this relationship. During the first 10 days of the 
fast, there was a considerable loss of preformed water from the body,^ 
ranging from 769 grams to 183 grams. This loss of water might be 
expected to increase the voliune of urine during these days. Indeed, if 
the volimie of urine were not increased, in the absence of other evidence, 
this might be taken as an argument against such an excretion of pre- 
formed water. 

Another point which should be taken into consideration in this 
connection is that one would expect that with the greatly diminished 
body substance, the amoimt of drinking-water consumed might exceed 
the physiological need and hence would disturb the relationship 
between the volimie of luine and the volume of water consimied. On 
the other hand, it is well known that during fasting there is a tendency 
for all the tissues to become water-rich, this retention of water possibly 
compensating for the decrease in the physiological need following the 
decrease in the size of the organism. 

That the relationship between the water of urine and the water 
consumed is reasonably constant, even when the quantity of water is 
but 1 Uter or less, is likewise substantiated by calculations from data 
published regarding Cathcart's experiment with Beauts, in which the 
volume of drinking-water was also constant, i. e., 1,000 c.c. per day. By 
using the data for the volume of urine, the specific gravity, and the 
factor 3.2 (see page 244), we have computed the total solids and also 
the water in the urine for the sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and fourteenth days of Beauty's fast. The ratio of water in 
the urine to the water consumed was for the several days as follows: 
0.813; 0.649; 0.630; 0.940; 0.612; 0.576; 0.662. The average value 
was 0.697, which is not materially different from 0.750, the average 
obtained for the values for L. when the 7 days referred to have been 
omitted. The high value of 0.940 found on the tenth day with Cath- 
cart's subject exceeds any found with our subject L. 

In general, then, the volume of water in the urine is approximately 
75 per cent of the amount of drinking-water taken, even when but 

^See diBouadon of preformed water loes on iMige 408. 
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1 liter or less is taken, provided the intake of water is constant. It 
is obvious, however, that this would hold true only when the factors 
influencing the loss of water, such as environmental temperature and 
exercise, also remain constant. 

The evidence is clear, therefore, that even with the small amounts of 
water taken in this fast, there was a reasonably constant relationship 
between the water consumed and the water in the urine, the absolute 
fluctuations in the volimoie of urine noted being so small that there 
could have been no disproportionate washing out from the tissues of 
the ci^stalline end-products of protein katabolism. There is, to be 
sure, a distinct increase in the average volume of the urine after the 
twelfth day, but in this experiment we deal with an average increase 
of approximately lOOc.c, and hence these absolute variations in volume 
are not to be compared with the very large variations noted in the 
earlier fasts at Wesleyan University, when the amoimt of drinking- 
water varied within wide limits. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

The specific gravity of the urine was carefully detemuned by Miss 
Alice Johnson, at a constant temperature of 20°C., on a Westphal bal- 
ance. The position of the scale when the weight was suspended in 
distilled water was accurately checked, the temperature of the sur- 
roimding liquid being invariably artificially maintained at 20^ C. 
Thus the specific gravity of the urine for each day of the fast was 
readily obtained to the fifth significant figure. 

These values, which are given in table 24, ranged from 1.0303 on 
April 15-16 to 1.0119 on May 13-14, and are therefore well within 
normal limits. As the fast progressed, there was a distinct tendency 
for the specific gravity to decrease, although for the first 10 or 12 days 
it was approximately constant at about 1.024, falling thereafter some- 
what sharply and remaining at about 1.015 for the remainder of the fast. 
This approximation to constancy may be in part accounted for by the 
approximately constant volumes of urine passed. In the short fasting 
experiments at Wesleyan University, the specific gravity ranged be- 
tween 1.0338 and 1.0032, but the lowest specific gravity was accom- 
panied by a very large volume of urine and the high specific gravity 
by a very small volume of urine. 

It is obvious that the nature of the solids dissolved in the urine has 
a noticeable influence upon the specific gravity. For instance, a solu- 
tion containing 100 grams of sodium chloride in 1 liter has a density at 
15^ C. of 1.073, while a solution of urea 1 to 10 has a density of but 
1.028; consequently a large amount of sodium chloride in the urine 
would have considerable effect upon the specific gravity. From other 
fasting studies it is known that a large amount of sodium chloride is 
excreted in the first days of fasting, which would thus increase the 
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specific gravity. After the first few days, the excretion would be in 
large part of an organic nature, accompanied by the usual salts other 
than sodium chloride; hence we should normally expect to find the 
specific gravity somewhat lower in the latter part of the fast. 

So close is the relationship between the total soUds and the specific 
gravity that a formula has been in use for many years for computing 
the total solids by means of this index. Thus, the approximate weight 
in grams of total solids in 1 hter of normal urine may be calculated by 
multipljdng the last two figures of the specific gravity (as ordinarily 
expressed in 3 decimal places) by the factor 2.33. The values for the 
specific gravity were so used for computing the total solids in the urine 
for a part of the fasting period, substituting 3.2 as the factor. 

TOTAL SOLIDS. 

In the pressure upon the laboratory staff necessary for carrying out 
the many details of this elaborate research, the determination of the 
total solids in the urine was imfortunately overlooked imtil the latter 
part of the fast. The data secured in previous researches as to the 
total solids for the first days of fasting are, however, fairly complete, 
and we are thus able to supplement these by the important data which 
were obtained in the last part of this fasting experiment. The proced- 
ure followed in determining the total solids was primarily developed 
for the determination of carbon in urine, and the description of the 
method applies likewise to the method used for securing the carbon 
excretion. Three samples of each specimen of urine were prepared in 
the following manner: 

A small soft-metal bottle-cap was first weighed and in this were 
placed 50 Tnilligrftma of pure salicylic acid. With a carefully calibrated 
pipette, 20 c.c. of urine were next added. The bottle-caps containing 
the acid and the urine were then placed on the laboratory table in such 
a position that a current of air from an electric fan would blow over 
them. This drying was continued over night, usually for a period of 
about 24 hours. The samples were next dried for 24 hours in a high 
vacuum in a desiccator. Subsequently the lead capsules with their 
dried contents were quickly weighed, the 50 milligrams of salicylic 
acid being subtracted from the final weight of dry matter, thus giving 
the weight of the total solids in 20 c.c. of urine. 

In determining the carbon and the heat of combustion by this 
method, it is unnecessary to dry the substance in the capsules com- 
pletely in a high vacuum, but at the end of the 24-hour drying in the 
<nirrent of air, the thick pasty material may at once be transferred 
to the small capsules used in the combustion bomb. It is thus se^i 
that had we only delayed the weighing of the soft-metal bottle-caps for 
24 hours, it would also have been possible for us to determine the total 
sohds in the urine for the first part of the fast. 
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When the total amount of dry matter was determined, the contents 
were afterwards carefully transferred from the metal bottle-cap to the 
nickel capsule by means of a swab of ignited asbestos, the last traces 
of solid material adhering to the bottle-cap being removed by a bit of 
asbestos wool moistened with water. Finally, the material was dried 
in an air-current to a pasty consistency and then placed in a high 
vacuum imtil dry enough to bum. 

This method has been previously described^ and need only be referred 
to here. The 3 samples always gave perfectly agreeing results, indica- 
ting that the drying was essentially complete, and testifying to the 
skilful technique of Mr. Arthur W. Cornell, who carried out the deter- 
minations of the total solids, carbon, and heat of combustion. The 
results of the determinations of the total solids for the last 16 days of the 
fast are given in table 24, and range from 41.12 grams on April 29-30 
to 27.07 grams on the last day of the fast. From these absolute 
determinations of the total solids, together with the voltunes of urine 
and the specific gravity, it was possible to compute a factor indicating 
the ratio between the total solids and the specific gravity. This factor, 
although higher than the value for normal individuals (2.33), remained 
very constant in these later days of the fast, ranging from 3.0 to 3.5, 
with an average of 3.2. The value 3.2, which represents the average 
ratio between the total solids and the specific gravity in the last part 
of the fast, agrees very closely with those foimd in three of the fasting 
experiments with the subject S. A. B. in the Middletown research,* 
namely, experiments Nos. 71, 73, and 75, the ratios being 3.0, 3.4, and 
3.3 respectively. In experiment No. 77 with the same subject, much 
larger amounts of sodium chloride were excreted, and this doubtless 
was the cause, at least in part, for the lower ratio of 2.5 for this 4-day 
fasting experiment. In the later days of the fasting experiment with 
our subject L. there was undoubtedly a minimum sodium-chloride 
excretion, and the constancy in the ratio between the total solids and 
the specific gravity points towards an approximately constant relation- 
ship between the organic and inorganic solids of the urine. Unfor- 
tunately, we are unable to apportion the total solids between the min- 
eral and organic constituents, since it was impossible to determine 
the ash content of the fasting urine, owing to the deficiency in material. 
It can only be pointed out here, therefore, that while the factor 3.2 
is considerably larger than that accepted for normal people, namely, 
2.33, it is probably explained in part by the fact that there were pro- 
ducts of defective fat katabolism in the urine. 

This average ratio, i. e., 3.2, was used for computing the total soUds 
for the first 15 days of the fast. The results of these computations are 
also given in table 24. In comparing the values we find that the largest 



and Benedict, Am. Joum. Phsrsiol., 1911, 28, p. 291. 
^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 366. 
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amount was 56.13 grams on April 17-18. It is probable that, owing 
to the increased sodium-chloride excretion in the fibrst days of fasting, 
the values are somewhat too high and that the factor used should have 
been less than 3.2. 

DAY AND NIGHT URINES. 

While with a fast as prolonged as this the main interest lies in a 
comparison of the luinary excretion from day to day and there is but 
little interest in a subdivision of the day into 12-hour periods, yet we 
have certain fragmentary data regarding the diurnal excretion of urine 
which are of sufficient importance to record here. Usually the bladder 
was emptied at 8 a. m. and at 8 p. m., the 24-hour day being thus divided 
into two periods, i. e., from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. and from 8 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
While this subdivision was not made exactly each day, nevertheless 
the variations were generally well within one-half horn*. On one day 

Tablb 25. — Periodic distrOnUion of volume and nUrogen of urine in experiment with L, 
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(May 10-11) the day period was 14 hours and 5 minutes and the night 
period only 9 hours and 55 minutes, a discrepancy which resulted in the 
omission of the day from the record of the periodic distribution of the 
urine. Beginning with April 18-19, the volumes of the day and night 
urines were separately recorded. Furthermore, toward the end of the 
fast, periodic determinations of the nitrogen for the day and night 
were made. The data thus obtained are given in table 25. Without 
lasdng emphasis at this time on the absolute values of total nitrogen 
excreted — ^a discussion which belongs later in this report — ^we may 
properly consider the data in this table as indicating the division of 
the urinary excretion between night and day when no food was taken. 

The volume of urine during the day ranged from a minimum of 
242 c.c. on May 11-12 to a maximimx of 407 c.c. on April 29-30. The 
average volume for the day urine was 293 c.c. The average volume for 
the night urine was 376 c.c, an increase of 83 c.c. On several occasions 
there were large differences between the day and night urines, which 
are not easily explained. Thus, on April 28-29 there were but 263 
c.c. in the daytime and 495 c.c. during the night. Although the day 
period was but 11 hours and the night period 13 hours, this difference 
in volume is very large. While in general the volumes for the day and 
the night were not far apart, the average difference, as we have seen, 
being but 83 c.c, it is indeed surprising that a larger volimie was not 
excreted during the day, for the subject drank his entire allotment 
of 900 c.c of water before 8 p. m., taking it in fairly regular portions 
throughout the day. Usually but a small amount was left after 6 p. m« 
The drinking of water was thus distributed to obviate the necessity for 
urinating inside the calorimeter chamber during the night; and indeed, 
throughout the fast, the subject retained the luine in the bladder 
the entire night period. 

On the days for which we have the data for both the volume and 
the nitrogen of the urine, we find that on an average 42 per cent of the 
total volume of urine and 48.1 per cent of the total nitrogen were 
excreted during the daytime.^ If the volume of urine had had a 
material effect upon the total nitrogen, one would expect that a some- 
what greater proportion of nitrogen would have been excreted during 
the night than was actually f oimd, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the relatively small total volume of urine here involved there could 
have been but little washing out of the nitrogenous products as a result 
of the differences in volume. But in view of the well-known fact that 
large quantities of water assist in washing out nitrogenous material, no 
other explanation than the increase in the volume of urine seems possi- 
ble for this small but positive increase in the nitrogen output during 
the night. 

K>bviouBly slight corrections for variations m the relative length of the day and night periods 
should be made, but an inspection of the table shows that the percentage figures would not be 
materially altered. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF FASTING URINE. 

In modem urinary analysis, as carried out in connection with 
a metabolism experiment, we have several distinct classifications or 
subdivisions : First, the total nitrogen and the partition of nitrogen in 
accordance with the analjrtical scheme of Folin; second, the acid 
radicles, which would include the chlorine, phosphorus, sulphur, total 
acidity, and j3-oxybutyric acid; third, the bases — calciiun, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium oxides —whose excretion might perhaps be 
discussed in connection with the ammonia, itself a base; and finally, 
attention should be given to the determination of the reducing power, 
total carbon, and the heat of combustion of urine. 

With these various determinations, several ratios can be intelligently 
discussed, of which the most important may be the ratio of nitrogen 
to sulphur, nitrogen to phosphorus, carbon and energy to nitrogen, 
and the heat of combustion to carbon. The presentation of the data 
secured in our fasting experiment with L. will follow essentially the 
analytical scheme thus outlined. 

TOTAL NITROGEN. 

From the early days of the liebig titration method for determining 
total nitrogen down through the various modifications to the present-day 
development of the Kjeldahl technique, one of the first and most impor- 
tant determinations of the constituents of the urine in metabolism experi- 
ments has been that of the total nitrogen, the importance increasing in 
proportion as the technique has been developed. After the accuracy of 
the Kjeldahl method had been demonstrated and an exact method 
was thus available, we were informed by Folin, as a result of his beauti- 
ful systematic analyses of the urine in which the partition of the nitro- 
gen has been made, that the value of the total nitrogen in the urine 
did not have the importance which had formerly been attributed to it. 
For instance, the determination of the carbon-dioxide excretion in a 
metabolism experiment has great value in itself, but the apportionment 
of this carbon dioxide to fat, carbohydrate, and protein katabolism 
has a much greater value; similarly, although the determination of the 
total nitrogen in the urine is not without value, yet the apportionment 
of the nitrogen among the various constituents of the iirine is much 
more illiuninating and scientifically intelligible than the amount of 
the total nitrogen. The determinations of the total nitrogen in the 
fasting urine were therefore made primarily as a preliminary to con- 
sidering the partition of the nitrogen. 

CoicPABiooN OF Total Nitboobn Excbkhon of L. with that of Otbmr Fabtimg SuiuaoTB. 

While the total nitrogen has been determined in the greater number 
of prolonged fasting experiments, in relatively few of these studies has 
the determination been made by the modem Kjeldahl method, the 
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results in many experiments having been recorded in terms of ''urea." 
Nevertheless, the nitrogen values found in several fasts of 7 or more 
days are considered of sufficient importance in connection with the 
study of the fasting urine of our subject to be reproduced here and 
are accordingly recorded in table 26. 

In this table the body-weight at the beginning of the fast is given 
for nearly every subject, and frequently for comparison the nitrogen 
excretion is included for the day prior to the fasting. The values for 
L. are first shown, these being followed by the nitrogen f oimd in Succi's 
fasts. Unfortunately these latter values are not strictly comparable 
with the others, owing to the differences in methods of determination. 
Those found for Cetti can be relied upon, as can those for Beauty, 
Schenk, Tosca, and S. A. B. The values reported for Sued for the 
London and Naples fasts are undoubtedly somewhat low, but those 
for the Florence fast have been corrected by Munk. Even when these 
points are taken into consideration, the most striking feature in this 
whole group of results is the fact that the nitrogen excretion of our 
subject L. continues to be extraordinarily high to the fifteenth day of 
the fast, and, indeed, throughout the remainder of the fast the values 
are noticeably higher than those found in any other study of prolonged 
fasting.^ Values as high, and even higher, are shown for Cetti for 
the 10 days of his fast, and also for the 7-day experiment of S. A. B., 
but in none of the longer fasts are such high values so continuously 
shown. In Succi's 30-day fast in Hamburg the value found for the 
last day (8.42 grams) was higher than that for the thirtieth day of 
the fasting experiment with L., but the earlier values were measurably 
lower. Another point of interest is that the general tendency is toward 
a low nitrogen output on the first day of the fast, with a higher nitrogen 
excretion on the subsequent one or two days. This characteristic is 
shown in the fasts with L., S. A. B., Tosca, and Beauts, and may 
easily be attributed to the protecting action of the body-storage of 
glycogen during the first few days. 

One striking fact in connection with the high nitrogen output in 
L.'s fast is that on the fifteenth day there was a sudden fall of nearly 
2 grams. An inspection of the values for the other subjects shows 
that in all of the fasts this sudden fall in the nitrogen excretion occmred 
at some point. Thus, in Succi's fast at Florence, there was a fall of 
1 gram on the eighth day; in the London fast there was a fall of 1.2 

^None of these subjects shows as absolute a fninimuin value for nitrogen excretion as was found 
on one day with Gnfe's insane subject (Grafe, Zeitsohr, f. phjrsiol. Chemie, 1910, 65, p. 21), when 
the very low excretion of 1.057 grams of nitrogen was found. Since the body-weight of this 
subject was at the time 49.25 kilograms, this excretion would correspond to approximately 0.0216 
gram of nitrogen per kilogram of body-weight. This surprisingly low value is difficult to explain, 
for while Graf e states that during the latter part of the experiment the urine was frequently spon- 
taneously passed and hence the 24-hour periods could not be accurately determined, yet his dis- 
cussion of this low value of 1.057 grams indicates that he believed it represented a 24-hour eKor»* 
tion of nitrogen. This remains the lowest value that we have as yet seen reported in any f astinc 
observation on men or women. 
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grams on the seventh day; in the Naples fast, the nitrogen output 
fell 1.8 grams on the eighth day; in the Rome fast, it fell 1.8 grams on 
the ninth day; while in the Vienna fast, it fell 2.9 grams on the tenth 
day. With Cetti there was a fall in the nitrogen excretion of 2 grams 
on the eighth day; with Beauts the decrease was 1.1 grams on the 
seventh day; with Schenk it was 1 gram on the tenth day; with Tosca, 

TabIiB 26. — Nitroigen eliminaled in urine daUy byfatUng 9ubiecU. 
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17th 












18th 














19th 














20th 














2lBt 














22d 














23d 








5.84 
6.41 
6.27 
6.18 
6.30 
4.44 
4.19 
8.42 












24th 


















25th 


















26th 


















27th 


















28th 


















29th 


















80th 


















Slst 


















32d 





















33d 
























34th 
























34th 
























36th 
























36th 
























37th 
























38th 
























89th 
























40th 

















































^The figures in this column are given for the first 10 days of the fast as oorreoted by Munk. The results for 
the remaining days have been increased in like proportion. 

*Given by Ajello and Solaro as urea and here converted to nitrogen for purposes of comparison. Since the 
authors do not give the method employed, no attempt is here made to correct the figures. 

The results in this column were reported by the investigators as grains of urea, but are here converted to 
grams of nitrogen in urea for purposes of comparison. 
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1.5 grams on the fourteenth day; and with S. A. B., 1.4 grains on the 
fourth day. These sudden drops were ahnost invariably permanent 
and were sometimes followed by a day on which even lower values were 
foimd. It isdifiScult to predict at what pomt this break in the nitrogen 
curve is likely to appear, and the irregularity of certain curves does not 
justify giving serious attention at present to this feature of the general 
course; nevertheless the fact that it is characteristic of all long fasting 
experiments ia worthy of note. 

The most accurate nitrogen determinations for the prolonged fasts 
shown in table 26 are unquestionably those made by Brugsch for Succi's 
fast at Hamburg. These values are somewhat lower than those foimd 
for L., although Succi's body-weight was 18 kilograms greater than 
that of our subject. In none of the fasting experiments do we find, 
save perhaps in the Hamburg fast, any indication of an increase in the 
nitrogen excretion near the end of the fast which may be considered 
as corresponding to the so-called ''pre-mortal" rise which has been 
observed with many fasting animals, particularly with rabbits. It may 
be said, therefore, that the values found for L. follow much the same 
general course as the values foimd with the subjects of earUer fasting 
experiments^ except that the level of the nitrogen excretion after the 
first 7 days was distinctly higher than with the other subjects. 

Daily ExcavnoM ov NiTBOoair. 

Since L. had carefully preserved specimens of the urine from April 1 
until the time of his arrival at the Nutrition Laboratory, we were able 
to obtain information as to the nitrogen excretion of this subject for 
13 days preceding the fasting experiment. By reference to the results 
of these determinations (see table 23, page 238), it will be seen that in 
general the nitrogen excretion was on a moderately high level, aver- 
aging not far from 13 grams per day, and even exceeding this when the 
low value of 8.83 grams is excluded. 

On his first day in Boston (April 10-11), the nitrogen excretion was 
17.02 grams. This was the highest value found and doubtless resulted 
in part from the large beefsteak eaten by the subject on the night of 
his arrival. The nitrogen excretion subsequently decreased until on 
the last day before the fast it was but 11.54 grams. From April 10 
imtil the beginning of the fast, therefore, the total nitrogen in the urine 
averaged over 14 grams per day. This is significant as indicating that 
L. was subsisting on a nitrogenous diet, which was quite inconsistent 
with his claim that he was a ''low-proteid vegetarian." 

The values for the nitrogen excretion for the whole experiment, 
including not only those for the fasting period, but for the food days 
prior to and following the fast, are given in table 27. 

As noted in the comparison with other fasting subjects, two striking 
features of these values for the total nitrogen excretion are the immedi- 
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ate decrease with the beginmng of the fast and the continuance of 
the high values until after the fourteenth day. This decrease in the 
nitrogen excretion in the first few days of the fasting period has already 
been explained as being due to the relatively large katabolism of glyco- 
gen on those days. The average nitrogen excretion for the first 10 
days of the fast was over 10 grams. The highest value (11.87 grams) 
in the whole of the series was found on the fourth day, and the lowest 
value (6.94 grams) on the thirty-first day. That the lowest value was 

Tablb 27. — Niiroffen excreted in urine, per d(^f and per hUogram of body-^oeighl, 

in experiment wiUi L. 



Date. 


Day ol 


Nitrocen excreted. 


Date. 


Day of 


Nitrogen excreted. 




Per 




Per 


last. 




kdlosram 


fast 




kOogrun 






Per day. 


of body- 
weight 
per day. 






Per day. 


of body- 

weiglit 

per day. 


1012. 




fffH, 


fftn. 


1012. 




ffM* 


fftn. 


Apr. 11-12.. 




15.02 


0.264 


Apr. 30-MBy 1.. 


17th... 


8.81 


0.160 


12-13.. 




14.48 

11.54 

7.10 


.288 
.100 
.118 


May 1-2 

2^ 

o 4. . . 1 . . 


18th... 
10th. . . 
20th... 


8.27 
8.87 
7.60 


.160 
.163 
.151 


13-14. . 




14-15.. 


iBt... 


15-16.. 


2d.... 


8.40 


.142 


4-5 


2l8t . . . 


7.03 


.156 


16-17. . 


3d. . . . 


11.34 


.105 


5-6 


22d.... 


7.75 


.154 


17-18.. 


4th... 


11.87 


.207 


6-7 


23d.... 


7.81 


.146 


18-10 . . 


5th... 


10.41 


.184 


7-8 


24th... 


8.15 


.164 


10-20.. 


6th... 


10.18 


.181 


8-0 


25th... 


7.81 


.158 


20-21.. 


7th... 


0.70 


.176 


0-10 


26th... 


7.88 


.160 


21-22.. 


8th... 


10.27 


.186 


10-11 


27th... 


8.07 


.165 


22-28.. 


0th... 


10.74 


.106 


11-12 


28th... 


7.62 


.157 


28-24.. 


10th... 


10.05 


.185 


12-13 


20th... 


7.54 


.156 


24r-25.. 


11th... 


10.25 


.100 


13-14 


80th... 


7.83 


.163 


25-26.. 


12th... 


10.13 


.180 


14-15 


Slat. . . 


6.04 


.146 


26-27.. 
27-28.. 
2S-20.. 
20-30.. 


13th... 
14th... 
15th... 
16th... 


10.85 

10.43 

8.46 

0.58 


.103 
.106 
.160 
.182 


15-16 




4.83 

8.81 

*2.75 


.102 

.061 

^058 


16-17 




17-18 









^Determined in urine for about 22 hours. 

but 0.16 gram lower than that found on the first day may be explained 
by the fact that on the first day L.'s energy requirement was in part 
met by the combustion of about 70 grams of glycogen (see table 
63, page 412). On the last day the katabolism was essentially a 
protein-fat katabolism, unassisted by the combustion of any measurable 
amount of carbohydrate. During the 31-day fast this subject actually 
excreted 277.32 grains of nitrogen in the urine, thus averaging 8.95 
grams of nitrogen per day. This would correspond to 1,664 grams of 
protein, or 8,319.60 grains of flesh. Since the entire loss in body-weight 
of this subject was 13.25 kilograms, it can be seen that 63 per cent of 
the total loss may be accoimted for in flesh katabolized. 
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Although this is primarily a study of the excretion of nitrogen during 
fasting, the values found for the 3 days subsequent to the fast have a 
certain interest. During these days the subject took an ahnost 
protein-free^ diet, consisting of fniit juices and honey. The large 
amount of carbohydrate contained in this diet immediately protected 
the protein in the body and in consequence there was a continually 
decreasing nitrogen excretion, until on the last day we have the lowest 
amount found with this subject, namely, 2.75 grams. This 22-houlr 
value is actually somewhat lower than that found with Beauts by 
Cathcart in a 3-day experiment with a starch-cream diet of Folin — 
Beauts, with a body-weight of not far from 58 kilograms, showing a 
miniiTiimri nitrogen output of 2.84 grams. Since L. had a body-weight 
at this time of only 47.5 kilograms, it would perhaps be expected that 
his nitrogen excretion would be much lower than that of Cathcart's 
subject; it should be noted, however, that his total nitrogen level was 
<;onsiderably higher than that shown by Beauts. 

The values found for oiur subject L. on these days of food following 
the fast have a special interest, in that they show that the excess of 
carbohydrate in the diet acted as a great protection of the body protein, 
and hence we have here probably the nearest to the minimum protein 
requirement of this man, corresponding to the ''Abnutzimgsquote'' 
of Rubner. 



NiTBOQSN EXGBBTIOir FIB KiLOOBAM OV BODT-WBIOHT. 

We have no information as to the fluctuations in the body-wei^t 
prior to the arrival of the subject at the laboratory, but accurate obser- 
vations were made from April 11 to the end of the experiment, and the 
nitrogen per kilogram of body-weight may thus be computed for that 
period. These values are also given in table 27. On the first day of the 
fast the nitrogen output per kilogram of body-weight was very low, being 
only 0. 1 18 gram. It then rose regularly until it reached a maximum on 
the fourth day of 0.207 gram. Thereafter there was, in general, a steady 
fall, with two minima of 0.146 on the twenty-third and the thirty-first 

^To aid in indioatins the kinds and amounta of food eaten on the first two days of food fol- 
lowing the fast, the estimated amounts and composition of food eaten are tabulated herewith: 



Date. 


Kind of food. 


Amount 
eaten. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydratea. 


^troien. 


1912. 
May 15-ie 

May 16-17 


Lamona 

Orancea 

Honey 

Qrape juioe. . . 

Total 

Lemon Juioe. . 

Honay 

Orance Juioe.. 

Total.... 


0111. 

100 

450 

311 

1072 


1.00 
3.00 
1.24 

• • • • 


ffai. 
0.70 
.90 

• • • • 

• ■ ■ « 


0IM. 

8.5 

52.2 

252.5 

178.6 


0.16 
.50 
.19 

■ • • • 


■ ■ ■ • 


5.84 


1.60 


401.8 


0.94 


80 

139 

1128 


• • • • 

0.56 
6.05 


■ • • • 

■ • • • 

• • • • 


7.8 
112.8 
128.1 


• • ■ • 

0.06 
1.01 


• « ■ fl 


6.60 


• • • • 


248.7 


1.00 
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days respectively. After food was again taken, the nitrogen excretion 
decreased to the surprisingly low value of 0.058 gram per kilogram of 
body-weight. 

COMPABUON OF MSTHODS FOB DaTXBMININO TOTAL NlTBOOBlT AND AlOfOZnA-MITBOOBN. 

The microchemical methods had been developed just previous to 
this fasting experiment and were therefore used by Mr. H. L. Higgins 
for determining the total nitrogen and the ammonia-nitrogen. The 
total nitrogen was also determined by the Kjeldahl method and the 
ammonia-nitrogen by the old Folin method, both determinations being 
made by Miss E. B. Babcock. These analyses of the fasting urines 
were therefore the first control analyses which had been made outside of 
the Folin laboratory. Both the Kjeldahl method and the Folin micro- 
chemical method were frequently tested by determining the nitrogen of 

Tablb 28. — Comfpariwn of the delenmnatumB of nUrogen and amnunUarnUrogm by farmer 

meihods and the new nncraehemioal methode of Fclin, 



Date. 


Day of 


Total nitrogen. 


Ammoni»-N. 










fast 


EjeLdahl 
method. 


Fdin 

. 
micro 


FoUn 
method 


Fdin 






method. 


(original). 


method. 


1912. 




0?i. 


ffffi. 


Qfn» 


0ifi* 


Apr. 16-16 


2d 






0.60 


0.60 


16-17 


3d 


11.34 


10.26 


.96 


.96 


17-18 


4th. . . . 


11.87 


11.46 


1.40 


1.40 


18-19 


6tli.... 


10.41 


9.94 


1.60 


1.63 


19-20 


6th 


10.18 


9.91 


1.67 


1.60 


20-21 


7th.... 


9.79 


9.30 


1.62 


1.66 


21-22 


8th .... 


10.27 


9.91 


1.62 


1.68 


22-23 


9th 


10.74 


10.74 


1.70 


1.68 


23-24 


10th.... 


10.06 


10.02 


1.67 


1.60 


24-26 


11th.... 


10.26 


10.45 


1.66 


1.60 


25-26 


12th.... 


10.13 


10.11 


1.47 


1.61 


26-27 


13th 


M).91 


10.00 


4.46 


U.62 


27-28 


14th 


10.43 


10.26 


1.67 


1.61 


28-29 


16th.... 


8.46 


8.68 


1.43 


1.46 


29-30 


16th 


9.68 


9.47 


1.91 


1.97 


Apr. 30-May 1 . . . . 


17th.... 


8.81 


8.77 


1.90 


1.93 


May 1-2 


18th.... 
19th.... 

2l8t 

24th.... 

26th 

26th 


8.27 
8.37 
7.93 
8.16 
7.81 
7.88 


8.46 
8.11 
7.90 
8.24 
7.91 
8.00 


1.80 
1.76 

• • • • 

1.62 
1.61 
1.42 


1.80 
1.81 

• • • • 

1.66 
1.62 
1.43 


a-3 


4-6 


7-8 


8-9 


9-10 


10-11 


27th.... 


8.07 


7.99 


1.36 


1.39 


11-12 


28th.... 


7.62 


7.46 


1.28 


1.29 


ia-13 


29th 


7.64 


7.64 


1.32 


1.32 


13-14 


30th.... 


7.83 


7.60 


1.32 


1.32 


14-16 


3l0t 


6.94 


6.83 


1.26 


1.22 


16-16 




3.72 
3.81 


3.64 
3.98 


.62 
.36 


.63 
.36 


16-17 









^For total amounts of nitrogen and ammoniarN on this day, see table 29. 
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known substances, such as ammonium-sulphate, ammonium ferrous 
sulphate, urea, and uric acid. We were thus assured of the accuracy 
of the methods. Since the Folin microchemical methods played such 
an important role in these analyses, particularly in an economical 
distribution of the available mine, it seems desirable to publish the 
results of the control tests. Accordingly, in table 28, the values 
obtained for the total nitrogen by the Ejeldahl method are compared 
with those secured by the microchemical methods; the values for the 
ammoniarnitrogen obtained with the new and old Folin methods are 
also compared. As will be seen, the results of such comparison are 
most satisfactory. We wish again to emphasize the groat value of 
these methods, particularly when thero is urgent necessity for the use of 
small samples. 

TEEE PARTmON OF THE NITROGEN EXCRETION. 

While the total nitrogen excretion in the urine of a fasting man has 
a general interest, moro particularly in the apportionment of the total 
energy requiroment and the energy output among the various factors, 
protein, carbohydrate, and fat, a clear understanding of the naturo of 
the disintegration of the nitrogenous material is obtained only when a 
partition of the nitrogen excretion is made according to the analytical 
scheme of Folin. Fortunately, with all of the samples of urine col- 
lected for the 31 days of the fast we were able to securo a complete 
partition of the nitrogen, with the single exception of the determination 
of the total purines; we wero, however, able to determine the uric 
acid-nitrogen. This partition included the determination of the total 
nitrogen, and the nitrogen from uroa, ammonia, uric acid, creatinine 
proformed, and total creatinine. The nitrogen undetermined is given 
as ''rest nitrogen." Furthermore, since Folin has shown the great 
significance of the proportionate distribution of the nitrogen derived 
from these various sources, we have computed the percentage of the 
total nitrogen in these nitrogenous constituents of the urine. The 
values for each day, expressed in grams and in percentages of total 
nitrogen, are given in table 20. 

Ubka. 

With the microchemical method of Folin, the urea-nitrogen in the 
fasting urines could be determined with great accuracy. The deter- 
minations were accordingly made by Mr. Higgins for the 31 days of the 
fasting period and for the 3 dajrs following the fast. The results are 
given in table 29, together with the percentage of \irea-nitrogen in 
terms of total nitrogen. 

In general the course of the excretion of the \irea-nitrogen follows 
quite closely that of the total nitrogen. The regular increase shown 
in the first 3 days for the total nitrogen is also apparent here; the 
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smallest amount of urea-nitrogen (4.84 grams) is likewise found on the 
last day of the fast, but unlike the total nitrogen is considerably smaller 
than the excretion for the first day of the fast. The percentage of urea- 
nitrogen shown for the first few days, i. e., approximately 80 per cent, 
is distinctly lower than that found with normal urine, Folin^ giving as 

Tablb 29. — PartUian of nUroffen excreted in urine in experiment with L. 



Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


Ezoretioii of nitrogen. 










Creati- 


Total 

cranti- 

nine-N. 








Total 
nitrogen. 


Urea-N. 


Ammo- 
nia-N. 


Uric 
add-N. 


nine-N 
(pro- 
formed). 


Rest-N. 


1912. 




fffH. 


ffflU 


ffnim 


fffn. 


flfifi. 


ffnim 


Qfftm 


Anr. 11-12 . . , . 




15.92 

14.48 

11.54 

7.10 


• ■ • • 

• • • • 

• ■ ■ • 

5.68 


0.67 
.65 
.59 
.41 


• • ■ • 

0.112 


■ • • • 

• ■ • • 

• ■ ■ ■ 

0.51 


• • • ■ 

■ • • ■ 

• • • • 

0.48 


• • ■ • 

■ ■ • • 

• « • • 

0.42 


12-13 




13-14 . . . . 




^*^ ^ ^ • ■ ■ V 

14-15 


iet 


15-16 


2d 


8.40 


6.69 


.60 


.049 


.46 


.46 


.60 


16-17 


3d 


11.34 


9.11 


.95 


.042 


.46 


.55 


.69 


17-18 


4ih.... 


11.87 


9.03 


1.40 


.044 


.42 


.54 


.86 


18-19 


5th 


10.41 


7.58 


1.62 


.059 


.41 


.51 


.64 


19-20 


6th.... 


10.18 


7.36 


1.68 


.097 


.39 


.52 


.52 


20-21 


7th.... 


9.79 


7.02 


1.54 


.112 


.38 


.49 


.63 


21-22 


8th.... 


10.27 


7.45 


1.65 


.108 


.38 


.50 


.56 


22-23 


9th.... 


10.74 


7.83 


1.69 


.099 


.37 


.50 


.62 


23-24 


10th.... 


10.05 


7.44 


1.59 


.118 


.37 


.49 


.41 


24-25 


11th.... 


10.25 


7.66 


1.58 


.116 


.37 


.49 


.40 


25-26 


12th.... 


10.13 


7.43 


1.49 


.154 


.37 


.49 


.57 


26-27 


13th.... 


10.35 


7.69 


1.55 


.093 


.35 


.48 


.54 


27-28.... 


14th.... 


10.43 


7.69 


1.59 


.125 


.33 


.44 


.59 


28-29.... 


15th.... 


8.46 


6.18 


1.45 


.071 


.30 


.38 


.38 


29-30.... 


16th.... 


9.58 


6.71 


1.94 


.099 


.32 


.42 


.41 


Apr.30-Mayl. 


17th.... 


8.81 


5.95 


1.92 


.100 


.31 


.40 


.44 


May 1-2 


18th.... 


8.27 


5.70 


1.80 


.122 


.34 


.41 


.24 


2-3 


19th.... 


8.37 


5.58 


1.79 


.130 


.30 


.38 


.49 


3-4 


20th.... 


7.69 


5.36 


1.58 


.115 


.31 


.38 


.26 


4— 5. . . . 


2l8t 


7.93 


5.54 


1.57 


.112 


.31 


.38 


.33 


5- 6. . . . 


22d 


7.75 


5.60 


1.51 


.110 


.31 


.36 


.17 


(V- 7.... 


23d 


7.31 


5.01 


1.49 


.097 


.34 


.36 


.35 


7-8 


24th.... 


8.15 


5.92 


1.54 


.114 


.30 


.34 


.24 


<T— V . • . • 


25th.... 


7.81 


5.43 


1.52 


.098 


.28 


.35 


.41 


9-10 


26th.... 


7.88 


5.62 


1.43 


.063 


.29 


.36 


.41 


10-11 


27th.... 


8.07 


5.90 


1.38 


.089 


.29 


.35 


.35 


11-12 


28th.... 


7.62 


5.46 


1.29 


.095 


.28 


.34 


.44 


12-13.... 


29th 


7.54 


5.55 


1.32 


.101 


.29 


.35 


.22 


13-14 


30th 


7.83 


5.53 


1.32 


.106 


.29 


.33 


.54 


14-15 


3lBt. . . . 


6.94 


4.84 


1.24 


.122 


.30 


.32 


.42 


15-16 




4.83 
3.81 
2.75 


3.21 
2.69 
1.54 


.09 
.36 
.35 


.140 
.144 
.111 


.35 
.34 
.35 


.37 
.34 
.33 


.42 
.28 
.42 


16-17 




U7-18 









^The amounts for this day were determined in the mine for about 22 hours. 

an average for his subjects 87.5 per cent of the total nitrogen in the form 
of urea. The percentage of the urea-nitrogen then falls rapidly until 
on the fifth day it is but 72.82 per cent. The lowest percentage found 

ipolin, Am. Joum. Physiol.. 1905, 13, p. 62. 
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Table 29. — PartUum 0/ nttro^en exertted in urine in experiment with L. — Continued. 



Data. 



Day of 
fast. 



Ftoportion of total nitiogen i 



Uraa. 



Ammo- 



Urio 
add. 



Craatiiuiia 

(pra- 
formad). 



Total 
eteatinina. 



Raat-N. 



1912. 

Apr. 11-12 

1^13 

ia-14 

14-16 

16-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

24-26 

26-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1.. . . 
May 1- 2 

^ 3 

3-4 

4- 6 

&- 6 

6- 7 



7- 8. 

8- 9. 
9-10. 

10-11. 
11-12. 
12-13. 
13-14. 
14-16. 
16-16. 
16-17. 
47-18. 



lat. . . . 

2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th. . . . 

7th 

8th .... 

9th. . . 

10th 

nth 

12th 

13th 

14th.... 
16th. . . . 

16th 

17th.... 

18th 

19th 

20th. . . . 

2l8t 

22d 

23d 

24th.... 
26th.... 

26th 

27th.... 

28th 

29th 

30th 

3l8t. . . . 



■ 



p.eL 



80.00 

79.64 

80.33 

76.07 

72.82 

72.30 

71.71 

72.64 

72.90 

74.03 

74.73 

73.36 

74.30 

73.73 

73.06 

70.04 

67.64 

68.92 

66.67 

69.70 

69.86 

72.26 

68.64 

72.64 

69.62 

71.32 

73.12 

71.66 

73.61 

70.63 

69.74 

66.46 

70.60 

66.00 



p,eL 
4.21 
4.49 
6.11 
6.77 
7.14 
8.38 
11.79 
16.66 
16.60 
16.73 
16.07 
16.73 
16.82 
16.41 
14.71 
14.98 
16.24 
17.14 
20.26 
21.79 
21.77 
21.39 
20.66 
19.80 
19.49 
20.38 
18.90 
19.46 
18.16 
17.10 
16.93 
17.61 
16.86 
17.87 
14.28 
9.46 
12.73 



p.eL 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

1.68 

.68 

.37 

.37 

.67 

.96 

1.14 

1.06 

.92 

1.17 

1.13 

1.62 

.90 

1.20 

.84 

1.03 

1.14 

1.48 

1.66 

1.60 

1.41 

1.42 

1.33 

1.40 

1.26 

.80 

1.10 

1.26 

1.34 

1.36 

1.76 

2.90 

3.78 

4.04 



p.eL 



7.18 
6.48 
4.06 
3.64 
3.94 
3.83 
3.88 
3.70 
3.44 
3.68 
3.61 
3.66 
3.38 
3.16 
3.66 
3.34 
3.62 
4.11 
3.68 
4.03 
3.91 
4.00 
4.66 
3.68 
3.69 
3.68 
3.69 
3.67 
3.86 
3.70 
4.32 
7.26 
8.92 
12.73 



p.et. 



• • • • 



6.76 
6.48 
4.86 
4.66 
4.90 
6.11 
6.01 
4.87 
4.66 
4.88 
4.78 
4.84 
4.64 
4.22 
4.49 
4.38 
4.64 
4.96 
4.64 
4.94 
4.79 
4.66 
4.92 
4.17 
4.48 
4.67 
4.34 
4.46 
4.64 
4.21 
4.61 
7.66 
8.92 
12.00 



p,ct. 



6.89 
7.16 
6.07 
7.22 
6.16 
6.14 
6.41 
6.47 
6.79 
4.10 
3.06 
6.68 
6.18 
6.61 
4.48 
4.30 
4.99 
2.87 
6.86 
3.31 
4.14 
2.18 
4.83 
2.89 
6.29 
6.16 
4.34 
6.70 
2.90 
6.96 
6.02 
8.70 
7.26 
16.23 



^Tha amounts for this day wera determinad in tha urina for about 22 hours. 

during the last 26 days was 66.67 per cent on the mneteenth day and 
the highest on the eleventh day of 74.73 per cent. The average value 
for these days was 71.5 per cent, with a distinct tendency towards 
constancy. Upon the resumption of food, there was at first no marked 
disturbance in this ratio, but on the third day the percentage of urea- 
nitrogen decreased to the low value of 56 per cent, this value being 
found at the time that only 2.75 grams of nitrogen were excreted in 
the urine. These low values in the percentage of urea-nitrogen are 
perfectly comparable with those found by Folin on subjects subsisting 
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on a starch-cream diet, with an excretion of nitrogen corresponding 
to not far from 4 to 5 grams per day. 

These figures are also substantiated by the observations of Cathcart. 
While he found in the first 3 days of Beauty's fast that the urea-nitro- 
gen averaged not far from 87 per cent instead of the 80 per cent found 
with our subject L., and that the values also averaged somewhat higher 
for the remainder of the f ast, nevertheless the percentage fell as low as 
71 per cent on the eighth day of the fast. On the food days following 
the fast, the urea-nitrogen fell to 61.97 per cent on the day when the 
minimum nitrogen excretion was observed. 

E. and O. Freund found in their observations on Succi that the urea- 
nitrogen was 82 per cent or more of the total nitrogen excretion for 
the first two weeks of the fast. There was then a rapid fall in the 
percentage until but 56 and 58 per cent of urea-nitrogen were found 
on the last 2 days. Brugsch's observations on Succi in Hambiirg show 
that for the last 8 days of the 3&-day fast, the urea-nitrogen was not 
far from 60 per cent of the total nitrogen. 

Van Hoogenhuyze and Verploegh, in their observations on Tosca, 
note most irregular proportions of lu^ea-nitrogen. The percentages 
of lu^a-nitrogen computed by us from their data are as follows, the 
dayofthefast being giveninparentheses: (1)68.84; (2)79.11; (3)93.29; 
(4) 84.90; (5) 66.07; (6) 59.00?; (7)81.02; (8)84.42; (9)88.43; (10)87.65; 
(11) 85.84; (12) 86.80; (13) 86.84; (14) 88.73. On the sixth day the 
low value of 59 per cent is from data questioned by the authors. In 
the light of other fasting studies, there is no obvious explanation 
for the unusually high average value, especially for the last 8 days of 
the fast. 

From all the evidence it can be seen that in general during fasting 
the urea output approximately parallels that of the total nitrogen, 
there being a decided increase on the first few days of fasting, followed 
by a decrease. In practically every instance when there is a fluctua^ 
tion in the total nitrogen output, this is paralleled by the urea-nitrogen. 
It would thus appear that the determining factor in the fluctuations 
of the total nitrogen is probably the proportion of urea-nitrogen, and 
not the gross alterations in the other factors. The variation in the 
percentage distribution can, however, be intelligently treated only after 
a consideration of the chaoi^es in the output of ammonia-nitrogen. 

Ammonia. 

The ammonia-nitrogen, on account of its great significance in con- 
sidering the products of defective fat katabolism, was determined by 
both the old and the new Folin methods. The results of these two 
series of determinations are given in table 28, page 253. An average of 
these two series of values is also given in table 29. 

Normal urine alwajrs contains a relatively small amount of ammonia, 
and the amounts found for L. on the 3 days prior to the fast were 
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approxiinately those which would be noted for nonnal individuals 
subsisting on a diet containing about 15 grams of nitrogen. The 
ammonia-nitrogen formed not far from 4.5 per cent of the total nitrogen 
excretion per day. At the beginning of the fasting period the amount 
of ammonia-nitrogen excreted fell somewhat, and not until the third 
day do we find values exceeding those obtained before the fast. On 
the fourth day it rose quite sharply to 1.40 grams and then continued 
to rise steadily, with sUght fluctuations, until the maximum value of 
1.94 grams whs reached on the sixteenth day. Thereafter it slowly 
and quite regularly decreased until the end of the experiment, the 
excretion of anmionia-nitrogen on the last day being 1.24 grams. This 
gradual increase and decrease was exactly that observed by Cathcart, 
although the maximum value with his subject was observed on the 
eighth day, while with L. it did not appear until the sixteenth day. 
Brugsch found the excretion of ammonia-nitrogen quite regular, rang- 
ing between 1.26 grams and 1.72 grams in the last 8 days of Succi's 
fast in Hamburg. - 

Since the amount of ammonia-nitrogen would normally be expected 
to fluctuate somewhat with the fluctuations in the total nitrogen 
excretion, the percentage of anunoniarnitrogen in the total nitrogen 
must be considered. On this basis the minimum percentage (5.77 per 
cent) is found on the first day of the fast, with the maximum (21.79 
per cent) on the seventeenth day. Even on the percentage basis the 
ammonia-nitrogen tends to increase until the middle of the fast and 
then slowly to decrease, although towards the end it was still 10 per 
cent or more larger than it was prior to the fasting period. 

It is clear, therefore, that there was some factor which stimulated 
the excretion of anunonia-nitrogen. From previous experience with 
fasting subjects, it is obvious that this increase in the excretion was 
due to the organic acids, chiefly the j9-oxybutyric acid resulting from 
defective fat katabolism. The large excretion of ammonia therefore 
imdoubtedly corresponds to an increasing acidosis, the production of 
the ammonia being a protective action on the part of the body to over- 
come the effect of the acids. The amounts of anmioniap-nitrogen found 
for L. during fasting were measiirably greater than those observed by 
Cathcart for his subject and the percentage of the total nitrogen was 
also considerably greater. These values would therefore imply that L. 
had a somewhat greater acidosis than had Beauts in Cathcart's research. 

The results of the observations of E. and O. Freund on Succi are 
diametrically opposed to the values found by Cathcart on Beauts, 
Brugsch on Succi, and by us with L., for both the absolute amoimt and 
the percentage of the total nitrogen found, and one is inclined to ques- 
tion somewhat the technique of the Freunds. While the observations of 
Bonniger and Mohr^ on the fasting woman Schenk are complicated by the 

^Boimiger and Mohr, Zeitsohr. f . ezp. Path. u. Therapie, 1906, Zf p. 676. 
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introduction of amino-acids, their results should also be cited. The abso- 
lute amounts of ammonia-nitrOgen excreted varied from 0.40 gram on 
the second fasting day to 1.84 gram on the seventh day of fasting. The 
percentage of anunonia-nitrogen in the total nitrogen varied from 5.28 
per cent on the second day to the high value of 30.57 per cent on the 
sixteenth day of the fast. In general, these values are not imlike those 
observed by us on our subject L. 

If we compare the values obtained with L. for the urea-nitrogen and 
the ammonia-nitrogen, it is evident that the ammonia-nitrogen was 
formed at the expense of urea-nitrogen, for whenever the values for 
the urear-nitrogen decrease, those for the anunonia-nitrogen increase, 
and vice versa. A fact of particular interest is the rapid return to a 
small excretion of anunonia-nitrogen with the taking of food by the 
subject. Even on the first day with food, the ammonia-nitrogen fell 
to 0.69 gram. On subsequent days the absolute values decreased to 
0.36 gram and 0.35 gram respectively, though still forming 10 to 12 per 
cent of the total nitrogen. It is obvious, therefore, that, with the inges- 
tion of a large amoimt of carbohydrate and a decrease in the acidosis, 
there was no necessity for an excessive ammonia-nitrogen excretion. 

Ubig Acid. 

In the earlier fasting experiments at Wesleyan University, material 
was available for only a few determinations of the luic acid, which were 
made possible through the courtesy of Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, 
of Yale University. In this experiment with L. the determinations 
of uric acid were personally made by Professor Otto Folin, by his new 
colorimetric method,^ small specimens of the 24-hour urine being sent 
to the Harvard Medical School daily for analysis. The results of his 
determinations, expressed as uric-acid nitrogen, are given in table 29. 

No determinations of the luic-acid nitrogen were made prior to the 

fasting period. During the fast the minimum amount of 0.042 gram 

was obtained on the third day and the maximum of 0.154 gram on the 

twelfth day, the amounts varying considerably throughout the entire 

fasting period. 

With the origin of uric acid still the subject of considerable critical 
debate, particularly between Siv^n^ on the one hand and Mare§^ and 
his colleagues on the other, it can be seen that although the general 
tendency is for physiologists to uphold the views of Mares,^ it is difficult 
to interpret the values for the uric-acid excretion obtained in this fast 
on any of the present hypotheses as to its origin. That it is a deriva- 

^Folin and Denis, Jotirn. Biol. Chem., 1913, 14, p. 05. 
sSiv^n, Archiv f. d. gee. Physiol., 1912, 146, p. 499. 

•Marefi, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1912-1913, 149, p. 275. See also Smet^Uika, Arohiv f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1911,138, p. 217; ibid., 1912-1913, 149, p. 287. 
^Maraft, Aiohiy f. d. gee. Physiol., 1910, 134, pp. 59-102. 
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tion of nudein katabolism is undoubtedly true. Beyond this univer- 
sally accepted fact, the evidence as to the influence of intestinal, 
glandular, kidney, and muscular activity is much debated. 

' In previous fasting experiments it has been shown that the glandular 
activity, at least so far as the digestive organs are concerned, is at a 
minimum,^ and hence we should expect to find that if any considerable 
proportion of the uric acid were obtained as the result of glandular 
activity, there would be a minimum uric-acid nitrogen excretion during 
the fast. Aside from the admittedly low values on the second to the 
fifth days of the fasting experiment with L., this was not the case, for 
there are many days during the fast on which there was fully as much 
uric-acid nitrogen, if not indeed more, than one would expect to find 
with a normal individual subsisting on a purine-free diet.' 

After L. had taken food, there was a slight increase in the total 
uric-acid nitrogen excretion from 0.122 gram, which was obtained on 
the last day of the fast, to 0.140 gram on the first day with food. Ordi- 
narily this would not be considered as a substantial increase in the 
total uric-acid nitrogen excretion, and yet in recent controversial 
papers, M are§ has pointed out that a 10 per cent increase is not to be 
ignored and that it does represent an actual increase. While accord- 
ing to MareS, the* ingestion of food which stimulates the digestive 
glands to their greatest activity is most productive of an increase in 
the excretion of uric acid, nevertheless, Smetdnka has found that such 
an excretion took place even with honey. Inasmuch as the food taken 
by L. was in large part carbohydrate, a portion of the diet being 
honey, it is not impossible to believe that there may have been 
a positive increase in the uric-acid nitrogen as a result of the ingestion 
of this food. This is the more credible if we give heed to Smet^ka's 
criticism that 24-hour periods are not best suited to the study of this 
problem, as the influence of the activity of the digestive glands dis- 
appears rapidly after the ingestion of food. 

During the fasting period, the percentage of the total nitrogen in 
the form of uric-acid nitrogen likewise imderwent considerable fluctua- 
tion, approximately paralleling the absolute amount of this constituent. 
The percentage value shows a distinctly increased uric-acid nitrogen 
excretion in the post-fasting period, rising to 4.04 per cent, and while 
the evidence is by no means complete, this may well be interpreted 
as an index of an increased glandular (digestive) activity. 

Cathcart also determined the uric-acid nitrogen excretion for his 
subject, using the method of Hopkins-Folin. During the first half 
of the fast he found a distinctly lower value for the uric-acid nitrogen 
than in the preceding food period, but there was a continual tendency 
for this form of nitrogen to increase as the fast progressed. With the 
taking of food there was an increase in the mic-acid nitrogen — at 

^LucUni, Das Hungem, HamborK and Leipsio, 1890, p. 44. 
^FoUn, Am. Jouni. Physiol., 1905, 18, p. 62. 
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least on the first day — ^followed by 4 days with the same excretion as 
in the last period of the fast. Thus, in Beauty's fast there was a 
definite tendency towards regularity^ in the excretion of the uric-acid 
nitrogen, inasmuch as there was from the beginning to the end a 
regular, though slight, increase — ^a regularity that was by no means 
paralleled by the observations on L. 

While the values foimd for L. were decidedly variable, yet in several 
points they strikingly confirm the earlier observations. Thus the 
marked fall on the second fasting day, followed by a low excretion for 
several days and a subsequent rise, with a higher value on the first 
food day than that shown on the last fasting day, are all in agreement 
with the observations of Cathcart with Beauts, and of Van Hoogen- 
huyze and Verploegh in their 14-day experiment with Tosca. 

The rapid fall in the uric-acid nitrogen excretion on the second day 
has also been observed in shorter fasts by Schreiber and Waldvogel,' 
by Hirschstein,' and by Feldmann.^ Scafl5di,* in experimenting on 
the purine metabolism in fasting, concluded that with those animals 
with which there was a formation of oxidative uric acid, the \uic-acid 
nitrogen decreased during starvation and there was no regularity in 
the relation of total uric-acid nitrogen to the total nitrogen. 

This decrease in the uric-acid excretion of L. was coincident with 
that period of the fast when the supply of glycogen was rapidly being 
depleted and the subsequent increase followed sharply the incidence 
of the protein-fat katabolism characteristic of the remainder of the 
fast. The cessation of the glandular activity of digestion on the fiirst 
few days may explain the fall in the uric-acid nitrogen, but the sub- 
sequent increase can only be explained by an increase in the katabolism 
of the active protoplasmic tissue. The fact that this excretion does not 
remain constant, or at least does not regularly increase or decrease, 
is indeed difficult to explain, since there are no obvious reasons for 
assuming that the changes in the amount of the excretion of uric-acid 
nitrogen are due to corresponding changes in the rate of destruction 
of the active protoplasmic tissue. Indeed, if we observe the total 
creatinine excretion, the regular decrease of that urinary constituent 
would imply a proportional regularity in the rate of destruction of the 
active protoplasmic tissue. It is evident that the values obtained for 
the excretion of the luic-acid nitrogen in this fasting experiment offer 
no proof of the validity of any of the present-day conceptions as to 
the origin of endogenous uric-acid excretion. 

^Recularity in the urio-aoid ezoretioii as the fast inogressed was also noted for the greater i>art 
of the experiment with Toeoa by Van Hoogenhuyse and Verploegh (loc eU.) and with Sued in 
Vienna by E. and O. Freund (Wiener klin. Rundsoh., 1901, 16, p. 69). Brugsoh (Zeitsohr, f. 
ezpigPath. u. Therapie, 1906, 1, p. 419) found veiy constant values for the purine-nitrogen during 
the last eight days of Suooi's Hamburg fast. 

^hreiber and Waldvogel, Arch, f . exp. Path. u. Pharm., 1899, 42» p. 69. 

*Hir8chstein, Arch. f. ezp. Path. u. Pharm., 1907, 57, p. 229. 

*Feldmann, dted by Siy6n, Arohiv. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1912, 146, p. 499. 

"Scaifidi, Bioohem. Zeitschr., 1911, 33, p. 153. 
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As a result of Folin's fundamental observations on the partition of 
the nitrogen of normal urines, special stress was laid upon the deter- 
mination of the creatinine existing in the urine of this fasting man, 
Folin haying emphasized the fact that the total creatinine may be 
looked upon as an index of the total tissue metabolism.^ Immediately 
after Folin's papers had appeared, a large number of researches on the 
creatinine in urine were reported, and observations were simultane- 
ously made in several laboratories which implied the presence of 
creatine in xuine under certain conditions, particularly in pathological 
cases and during fasting. 

Folin's analytical scheme enabled the direct determination of crea- 
tine, the creatinine being first determined, and subsequently any creatine 
in the urine was converted to creatinine by heating with acid for 3 
hours. These results were reported by him as creatinine preformed 
and total creatinine, the difference in the two values being estimated 
to be a measure of the creatine expressed in terms of creatinine. 

There is little of positive value to be said regarding the determinations 
of creatine or creatinine in fasting experiments prior to the introduction 
of the Folin method, hence Baldi's^ observations as well as those of the 
Freimds' on Succi can have but little quantitative interest. One of the 
first studies made after the Folin method was put forth is that of Van 
Hoogenhuyze and Verploegh on Tosca.^ The considerable decrease in 
the creatinine obtained by them at the beginning of the fast, followed 
by an increase after food, shows (in part at least) that only preformed 
creatinine was determined, and hence their values correspond more 
nearly to the values reported for our subject as preformed creatinine. 

In the experiments at Wesleyan University, the total creatinine 
was invariably found to be somewhat higher in the fasting periods 
than the preformed creatinine, the difference disappearing when food 
was taken, and thus the conclusion was drawn that creatine was to be 
foimd regularly in the urine of fasting subjects. This observation was 
simultaneously made and published by Cathcart.^ Laying special 
emphasis upon the difference between preformed and tot£^ creatinine, 
Cathcart discussed at considerable length the appearance of creatine 
in the urine. Although our interpretation of the presence of creatine 
in the urine differs considerably from that of Cathcart, the fact remains 
that since that time considerable research has been carried out on both 
creatinine and creatine excretion, and hence an observation of the 
amoimt excreted by our fasting subject was particularly desirable. 

^Folin, Am. Joum. Phsrsiol., 1905, 13, pp. 66 and 117. 

*Baldi, SperimeQtale, March 1889; Centrlb. f. klin. Med.. 1889. 10, p. 661. 

*£. and O. Freund. Wiener klin. Rundach., 190 1, 15, pp. 69 and 91. 

*Van Hoogenhuyie and Verploegh. Zeitachr. f. phyaiol. Chemie, 1906. 46, p. 416. 

■Cathcart. Biochem. Zeitechr.. 1907, 6, p. 109. 
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The only other fasts on human subjects in which the Folin methods 
have been used are the two T-day fasts reported by Howe, Mattill, 
and Hawk.^ Here, as in our experiments, preformed creatinine and 
total creatinine were determined without prior treatment to remove 
aceto-acetic acid. The large amount of creatine-nitrogen found by 
them on the first fasting day with their subject E., namely, 0.269 gram, 
is wholly inexplicable, being larger than any observation with which we 
are familiar. After the first 3 days there was a regular decrease in 
the creatine-nitrogen excretion, until on the seventh day it was prao* 
tically nothing. With subject H. they foimd an increasing creatine- 
nitrogen excretion for the first 4 days, followed by a decrease. It 
is thus seen that, as the result of determinations by the Folin method, 
several observers have noted that the total creatinine is greater than 
the preformed creatinine. 

In interpreting the increase in the creatinine excretion in the fasting 
experiments at Wesleyan University as being due to the presence of 
creatine, attention was especially directed^ to the possible influence 
upon the JaS6 reaction of substances other than creatine and creati- 
nine. Immediately after this publication had appeared, and in sub- 
sequent visits to foreign laboratories where work upon creatine and 
creatinine was being carried out, I was assured that no substance 
existing in either fasting or diabetic urine appreciably affected the 
reaction and that this interpretation of the difference between pre- 
formed creatinine and total creatinine was undoubtedly justifiable. 
Accordingly, in presenting the results obtained with L., the assumption 
has been made that a difference between preformed creatinine and 
total creatinine, as ordinarily determined, could be taken as an index 
of the presence of creatine. 

The creatinine determinations in these fasting urines were made by 
Miss Alice Johnson, under the immediate supervision of Dr. A. W. 
Peters, niunerous control tests being made with samples of pure creati- 
nine kindly furnished by Professor Otto Folin. The preformed creati- 
nine was determined according to the usual Folin method and in no 
instance was abnormal fading or alteration in color noted. Further- 
more, in the light of recent investigations, it is important to note that 
no special treatment was given for the removal of acetone bodies which 
would possibly have affected the color. After the determination of the 
preformed creatinine, the total creatinine was determined by heating 
another specimen of the urine with hydrochloric acid for 3 hours on 
an electric plate to convert the creatine to creatinine. The readings 
were caref uUy controlled and the illumination of the colorimeter was 
given special attention. The results as foimd by these two processes 
are expressed as nitrogen of creatinine preformed and total creatinine 

'Howe, MattOl. and Hawk, Joinrn. Am. Chem. Soc.. 1911, 8S» i>. 668. 
^Benedict, Cameeie Inst. Waoh. Pab. 77, 1907, p. 895. 
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and are given in table 29. As with the earlier fasting experiments, 
there was a difference between the creatinine preformed and the total 
creatinine as thus measured. 

At the time these analyses were made, we were firmly of the opinion 
that the results obtained by such analysis would represent quanti- 
tatively the amount of creatine in urine, expressed as creatinine. 
Since these investigations were carried out, two papers have appeared 
which lead us to question the quantitative relations exhibited in the 
values here given. Greenwald,^ in his work on diabetic urines, con- 
siders the effect of the acetone bodies upon the Jaff^ reaction and con- 
cludes that urine containing aceto-acetic acid and acetone will give 
correct results for creatinine by the Folin method only after the 
removal of these substances. More recently Graham and Poulton' 
have studied the influence of aceto-acetic acid on the estimation of 
creatinine and have called into question the interpretation of the dif- 
ference between preformed and total creatinine as reported in fasting 
experiments and in experiments with carbohydrate starvation. Th^ 
conclude that '^ acetone and jS-oxybutsrric acid, if present in amounts 
comparable to those which usually occur in urine, produce practically no 
error in the estimation of creatinine.'' They furthermore state that 
aceto-acetic acid causes an error in the preformed creatinine determina- 
tion, but does not affect the determination of total creatinine. On 
the basis of their experiments, they conclude that the difference 
between creatinine preformed and total creatinine does not represent 
creatine, since in their experiments with carbohydrate-free diets, they 
found no excretion of creatine. 

It is obvious, therefore, that these two researches throw considerable 
doubt upon the value of the figures reported under the head of the 
preformed creatinine, but affect in no wise the values for the total 
creatinine. We may therefore without further reservation proceed to 
a consideration of the total creatinine-nitrogen as reported in table 29. 

One of the most striking features of these results is their great regu- 
larity. After the first 2 dayB there was an almost continuous fall in 
the total creatinine-nitrogen from the maximum on the third day of 
0.55 to a minimum on the last day of the fast of 0.32. The minor 
fluctuations from this regular fall are so few as to be negligible. 

In the fasting experiments with S. A. B. at Wesleyan University, 
the almost absolute constancy in the total creatinine-nitrogen was a 
matter of special comment and in the report of the results it was 
pointed out that it was probably more than a mere coincidence that 
the sum of the creatine-nitrogen and the preformed creatinine-nitrogen 
remained constant each day as the fast progressed. It will be se^i 
that for the first 7 days of the fast with L., while the results were not 

K^reenwald, Joum. Biol. ClieiD.» 1913, 14^ p. 87. 

*Qraham and Poulton, Ptoo. R<^ Soo., ser. B., 1914, 87, p. 205. 
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constant, nevertheless the amount excreted did not vary greatly, 
although the variation was wholly in the line of a decrease toward the 
end. It was only after the thirteenth day that any considerable de- 
crease in the total creatinine-nitrogen appeared; from that time it 
remained at a lower level, gradually decreasing until the end of the 
fast, the lowest value being found on the last day of the fast. 

(K particular interest is the striking r^ularity in thepercentage of the 
total nitrogen excreted in the form of total creatinine. Omitting the 
first 2 days, the percentage ranged from 5.11 per cent on the sixth day 
to 4.17 per cent on the twenty-fourth day. 

On the first 2 days of the fast, the values for preformed creatinine- 
nitrogen and for total creatinine-nitrogen are essentially the same, 
and it is only with the third day that we begin to find the measurable 
differences which have been ascribed to creatine. In an attempt to 
explain the presence of creatine in the fasting urine, two hypotheses 
have been presented : one, that as a result of inanition the body loses 
its power of converting creatine to creatinine before excreting it, and 
the other that creatine was representative of the flesh katabolized, as 
in the disappearance of the body material a certain amount of creatine 
normally existing in the flesh was liberated and excreted in the urine. 
Against the validity of this latter assumption was the obviously sig- 
nificant fact that the sum of the creatinine-nitrogen and the creatine- 
nitrogen remained constant. While without doubt the observations 
of Greenwald and of Graham and Poulton affect the quantitative value 
of the difference between preformed creatinine and total creatinine, the 
accumulative evidence of the past eight years is such as to make it 
reasonably certain that creatine is excreted unchanged in fasting and 
pathological urines and our uncertainty lies, therefore, only in our 
knowledge as to the quantities thus excreted. 

In a recent paper FoUn^ has reiterated his belief regarding the 
interpretation of the creatinine output in the following terms: ''The 
creatinine elimination becomes more clearly than ever the most clear- 
cut index or measure of the total normal tissue metabolism." In this 
paper Folin explains the appearance of creatine as an abnormal split- 
ting off of a cleavage product which is normally excreted as creatinine 
and disclaims the presence of isolated, uncombined creatine in flesh, 
admitting that in fasting and in various pathological conditions the 
normal breaking down into creatinine is accompanied more or less by 
an abnormal breaking down into creatine. It is clear, therefore, that 
according to all of Folin's recent interpretations the exact quantitative 
knowledge regarding the creatine in urine has no longer the significance 
formerly attributed to it, and hence the criticisms of Greenwald and of 
Graham and Poulton, while admittedly justifiable so far as technique 
is concerned, apply to a determination which bids fair to have but 

^Folin and Donis, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1914. 17, p. 501. 
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little physiological significance. The pathological significance must, 
however, be measurably increased in value as a result of their researches. 

Of fundamental importance is the possibility of using Folin's inter- 
pretation of the total creatinine acretion as an index of the metabolism 
of normal tissue. Throughout this entire monograph stress has been 
laid upon the importance of knowing, if possible, the active mass of 
protoplasmic tissue in the body,^ and the question arises, ''Have we in 
the total creatinine excretion an interpretable index of the changes 
in the active mass of protoplasmic tissue?" If, as is pointed out in 
the section on energy transfonnation, the active mass of protoplasmic 
tissue is the fundamental factor in the determination of the total 
energy requirement, we should normally expect to find that the total 
energy output decreased with the loss of creatinine, indicating a con- 
tinual decrease in the tissue metabolism. As a matter of fact, as the 
fast progresses, such a decrease in the total heat-production is clearly 
shown by various methods and yet, as a reference to the section on the 
pulse-rate will show, our whole conception of the relationship between 
creatinine and energy transformation is seriously affected by the 
increase in the pulse-rate found with this subject during the last week 
of the fast. The total energy transformation is clearly due to the 
active mass of protoplasmic tissue and the stimulus to cellular activity, 
but at no part of the fast were conditions so sharply differentiated that 
we may say with accuracy that the loss in the heat-production was 
directly comparable to the loss in the normal katabolized tissue, as 
indicated by the decrease in the total creatinine excretion. Similarly, 
we find no definite relationship between the creatinine excretion and 
the total basal heat production, utilizing the creatinine elimination as 
an index of the total mass of active protoplasmic tissue remaining in 
the body. It is, however, of great sigoificance that the total creatinine 
excretion decreased regularly as the fast progressed, thus indicating 
not an approximation to depletion but a distinct tendency on the 
part of the body to a conservation of its active protoplasmic tissue. 

The decreasing differences between the preformed creatinine and 
the total creatinine observable toward the end of the fast are not 
easily explained upon the groimd of the influence of acetone bodies 
in the urine, since from the determinations of the anmionia and the 
/8-oxybutyric acid we have no reason to believe that the acidosis was 
materially less in the last week than at any other time. These values 
would therefore indicate that a sufficient amount of acetone bodies 
was not present in these urines to affect materially the quantitative 
determinations of preformed creatinine. 



>Duziiig the reading of this proof, we received the admirable article, "Baaal Metaboliam and 
Creatinine Elimination," by W. W. Palmer, J. H. Means, and J. L. QamUe (Joum. Biol. Chem.^ 
1014, 19, p. 239). 
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With the taking of food, there was a slight increase in the total 
creatmine-nitrogen on the first day, and the difference between the 
nitrogen of the creatinine preformed and of the total creatinine dis- 
appears after this day. 

Tabia 30. — TifUd enaiimne excreted in wine, per day and per kilogram 

of hody^oeighi, in experiment wUh L. 



Date. 


I>ayof fast. 


Creatinine eocoreted. 


Per kilosram 

of body-weight 

per day. 


Per day. 


1012. 
Apr. 14-16 


Ist 


Qtn* 

1.20 

1.23 

1.47 

1.46 

1.37 

1.40 

1.31 

1.36 

1.36 

1.31 

1.31 

1.31 

1.28 

1.10 

1.03 

1.14 

1.07 

1.00 

1.03 

1.01 

1.01 

.00 

.08 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.01 

.04 

.80 

.86 

1.00 

.01 

^88 


mg. 

21.6 

20.8 

26.2 

26.3 

24.2 

24.0 

23.6 

24.4 

24.6 

24.1 

24.3 

24.4 

23.0 

22.3 

10.4 

21.7 

20.6 

21.1 

20.1 

10.8 

10.0 

10.1 

10.6 

18.6 

10.0 

10.6 

10.4 

18.7 

10.6 

18.6 

18.1 

21.2 

10.3 

18.6 


16-16 


2d 


16-17 


3d 


17-18 


4th 


18-10 


6th 


10-20 


6th 


20-21 


7th 


21-22 


8th 


22-23 


0th 


23-24 


10th 


24-26 


11th 


26-26 


12th 


26-27 


13th 


27-28 


14th 


28-20 


16th 


20-30 


16th 


AzNT. 80-Blay 1 


17th 


May 1-2 


18th 


2- 3 


10th 


3-4 


20th 


4- 6 


2l8t 


5- 6 


22d 


6-7 


23d 


7-8 


24th 


8- 


26th 


0-10 


26th 


10-11 


27th 


11-12 


28th 


12-13 


20th 


13-14 


30th 


14-16 


3l8t 


16-16 




16-17 




17-18 









^Determined in uzine for about 22 hoYxrs. 

As an indication of the relationship between the metabolism of 
active tissue and the body-weight — a relationship that must at best 
be somewhat approximate, depending in large part upon the composi- 
tion of the body — ^it has been customary to obtain a so-called creatinine 
coefficient by dividing the total creatinine excretion each day by the 
foody-weight. This coefficient is normaUy found to be not far from 
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20 to 30 milligTRTna, We have computed the creatinine coefficient for 
our subject L. for each day of the 31-<Iay fast and give the values in 
table 30. After the first 2 days of fasting, the coefficient remains 
practically constant until the fourteenth day; it then shows a tendency 
to fall for a week, and the last 10 days it remains nearly constant at 
19 milligrams. 

When the urea-nitrogen, the ammonia-nitrogen, the uric-acid nitro- 
gen, and the total creatinine-nitrogen are combined, we find that the 
total amoimt is somewhat less than the total nitrogen found by th 
Ejeldahl method. This remainder, or the so-called ''rest-nitrogen," 
amounts usually to not far from 0.5 gram of nitrogen in the observa- 
tions with our subject L. The values for this imdetermined nitrogen 
are recorded in table 29, in which it is seen that the largest amount 
(0.86 gram) was found on the fourth day and the smallest (0.17 gram) 
on the twenty-second day. Since these values include all the errors in 
the analyses, the amoimts thus recorded are not unexpected. Usually 
they form about 5 per cent of the total nitrogen and in these records 
vary from 7.22 per cent on the fourth day of the fast to 2.18 per cent 
on the twenty-second day. In the food period following the fast, we 
find a large increase on the percentage basis in this rest nitrogen, 
which reaches 15.23 per cent of the total nitrogen excretion. It thus 
appears that the chief factor affecting the nitrogen excretion on the last 
day was the urea, for the absolute amounts of anunonia-nitrogen, uric- 
acid nitrogen, creatinine-nitrogen, and rest-nitrogen remained essen- 
tially constant on all three days of food. 

ACID RADICLOS. 

Fasting urine contains a large number of acid radicles which 
may be either organic or inorganic. Thus there are alwa3rs present 
considerable amounts of chlorine, phosphorus pentoxide, sulphur 
trioxide, and (particularly in fasting experiments) jS-oxybutyric and 
other fatty acids. By using Folin's titration method, it has been possi- 
ble to determine the ''total acidity.'' For a clear understanding of 
the quantitative relationships of these various acid radicles, direct 
determinations were made of the total chlorine, phosphorus pentoxide, 
total sulphur, and /3-oxybutyric acid. 

Cklobinb. 

Owing to the general satisfaction with the standard Volhard method, 
chlorine has perhaps received more attention than any other of the 
inorganic constituents of the urine. Recognising the importance of 
the determination of this constituent, especially in view of the emphasis 
laid upon the supposed excess storage of chlorine in the body under 
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Bonnal conditions, we made duplicate determinations of the chlorine in 
the urine for each day of the fast. The chlorine excretion in fasting 
experiments has always had a particular interest, as the chlorine curve 
almost invariably follows a fairly regular course. It is furthermore 
important as presumably demonstrating whether or not the fast is 
a true one, for it is commonly supposed that unless the food sur- 
reptitiously taken is pure fat or pure carbohydrate, it is practically 
impossible for a subject to break his fast without almost immediately 
affecting the chlorine excretion. On the other hand, it was found. 



Tablb 31.— CAIortfie (CI) excreUd in vrim 


daUy hyfoituig tuiijects. 




Day of fast. 


L. 


Suoci. 


• 


J 


r4^ 


OQ 


1 1 


1 


s 


1 


1 

i 


T^aift food dav. . . 


fffn. 


*6.322 

1.860 

.680 

1.166 

.817 
.840 
.800 
.736 
.660 
.613 
.882 
.406 
.230 
.110 
.187 
.113 
.130 
.268 
.208 
.811 
.234 
.216 
.210 
.236 
.204 
.118 
.130 
.230 
.428 
.688 


fffn, 
4.61 
4.66 
2.86 
2.00 
.47 
.66 
.38 
.37 
.26 
.44 
.47 
.64 
.86 
.62 
.60 
.68 
.47 
.80 
.67 
.40 
.71 
.66 


Qtn, 

4.702 

8.008 

2.212 

1.700 

1.108 

1.002 

1.044 

.078 

.700 

.702 

.412 

.484 

.667 

.632 

.407 

.436 

.408 

.822 

.806 

.217 

.233 


gtn* 


fffn. 


0111. 
6.432 
1.600 
2.303 
1.7 
1.648 
1.306 
1.088 

.05 

.814 
1.104 

.62 


fffn* 
6.7 
8.2 
2.0 
1.6 
1.3 

i!6" 

.84 
.60 

' .30* 
.80 
.18 


fffn, 

7.61 

2.00 

1.73 

8.66 

1.00 

.38 

.30 

.32 

1.16 

1.82 

1.07 

.08 

1.20 

.86 

.68 


fffn. 

4.11 

1.46 

1.34 

.62 

.26 

iso' 

.42 


lat 


8.77 
1.02 
.70 
.60 
.41 
.40 
.66 
.82 
.81 
.28 
.86 
.81 
.82 
.26 
.16 
.14 
.12 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.18 
.21 
.18 
.10 
.18 
.10 
.16 
.14 
.12 
.14 
.18 
.28 
.26 
•.18 


0.03 

8.21 

1.66 

1.48 

1.18 

1.20 

1.11 

1.12 

1.21 

.87 

.02 

.82 

.68 

.66 

.61 

.46 

.68 

.44 

.67 

.42 

.42 




2d 


8d 


4th 


6th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


0th 


10th 


11th 


12th 






13th 






14th 






.24 


16th 






16th 

17th 






















18th 












10th 












20th 












2l8t 












22d 












28d 








0.80 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.16 
.10 
.21 
.88 








' 


24th 
















26th 
















26th 








• ••■••• 








27th 
















28th 
















20th 
















30th 
















81«t 
















latfood day. . .. 

2d food day 

3d food day 


















. 

























































^Reported by the inTestigatora as NaCl, but oonyerted to ehlorine for purpoees of oomparison • 
'Average of 6 days before fast began. 
•Determined in the urine for about 22 hours. 
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in the experiment with L., that when the subject took considerable 
amounts of food on the 3 days following the fast, the excretion of chlor- 
ine was but slightly affected, certainly not enough to be considered as 
proof that food had been taken. The character of the diet on these 
food days easily explains this absence of influence upon the excretion 
of chlorine. 

The determinations of the chlorine excretion were made xmder Dr. 
Peters's supervision by Mr. W. F. O'Hara according to the Volhard 
method, the excess of silver nitrate added being determined in a filtered 
portion of the urine. These values are compared in table 31 with the 
values obtained for several other subjects in long fasting experiments. 

With L. there was a large excretion of chlorine on the first day of the 
fast, doubtless from the food previously taken. This was followed by 
a marked fall, even on the second day, this decrease continuing almost 
r^ularly until the fifteenth day, when the excretion reached a new 
TniniTmim level. It subsequently fluctuated slightly imtil the end of 
the fast. On the 3 food days there was a slight increase over the latter 
part of the fasting period. 

An intelligent comparison of the values f oimd for L. with those found 
for other fasting subjects is somewhat difficult, owing to the facts that 
frequently the basis upon which the chlorine is reported is somewhat 
obscure and that some of the subjects, Succi in particular, were accus- 
tomed to drink water containing more or less chlorine. Apparently 
the chlorine excretion in complete inanition varies widely with different 
individuals, for it will be seen at once, by inspection of the values in 
table 31, that the excretion found for L., particularly in the first part 
of the fast, was lower than that found for any other subject except for 
a few days with Succi^ in the Naples fast, for 3 days with Tosca, and for 
4 days with S. A. B. In the latter part of the long fasts, however, 
there is more of a tendency toward uniformity, although the values 
for Succi at Naples and at Vienna, and those for the latter portion 
of Tosca's fast, are much higher than those found with L. There is 
a general tendency shown with all of the subjects for the excretion to 
decrease gradually until the fifteenth day, but not so rapidly as was 
found for our subject. The observations of Brugsch on Succi at Ham- 
bm^ give values that agree well with those found for L. 

Relationship between cfdarine excretion and preformed water lost. — ^A 
critical examination of the tables in the report of the earlier fastmg 
experiments^ shows a rather interesting relationship between the excre- 
tion of chlorine and the loss of preformed water from the body. For 
a long time we have been at a loss to explain the marked variations in 
the absolute amounts of chlorine excreted on different days of a fast 

II have been unable to obtain the original ohlorine data in the study made of Suooi'a urine by 
Koiinyi, puUiahed in Onroei hetilap, 1894, Noe. 39-40. See autoreferat, MiUy, Jahrb. d. Tier- 
Chemie, 1804, 24, p. 208. Kor&nyi also studied the depression of the freesing-point. 

'Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, table 216, page 415, and table 229, page 469. 
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by different subjects, there being almost no uniformity; some subjects, 
as Tosca, Cetti, and Succi in Vienna, excreting much larger amoimts 
than others. In a relatively few fasting experiments, both the loss of 
preformed water from the body and the chlorine excretion have been 
determined, thus supplying data which permit comparison. Such a 
comparison is made in table 32, which gives the amount of water taken, 



TiiBLB 32. — Prtf armed water eHminated fram the body and aeoampanying exaretion rf ehhrine 

(Q) in experimenta UfUhfaeUng eubjetU. 



Subject. 


Day of 
fart. 


Water 
con- 
sumed. 

A 


Chlorine 

(a) in 
urine. 

B 


Flrafonned water 
lost.^ 


Water in urine. 


Total.i 
C 


Per 

gram of 

chlorine. 

(c+b) 

D 


Total. 

B 


Per 

chlorine. 

(■+B) 

F 


L 


1st. . . . 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Ist. . . . 

2d 

let. . . . 

2d 

lot. . . . 

2d 

Ist. . . . 

2d 

Ist. . . . 

2d 

Ist. . . . 

2d 

1st. . . . 

2d 

Ist. . . . 

2d 

1st. . . . 

2d 

1st. . . . 
2d 


QVH* 

720 

760 

750 

750 

2082 

2747 

1973 

1729 

2048 

1593 

783 

340 

133 

206 

291 

194 

858 

1093 

1467 

884 

706 

708 

115 

357 


3.77 

1.02 

.79 

.59 

1.63 

.47 

1.45 

1.34 

5.29 

1.67 

2.92 

3.62 

8.90 

4.03 

3.88 

2.79 

3.45 

6.71 

.52 

.63 

4.58 

1.46 

5.86 

1.81 


Qftim 

585 
448 
350 
225 
377 
341 

-334 

273 

736 

713 

471 

623 

1500 

1132 

540 

777 

47 

991 

-142 
286 
744 
231 
822 
356 


Qflim 

155 
439 
443 
381 
231 
726 

-230 
204 
139 
427 
161 
172 
169 
281 
139 
278 
14 
148 

-273 
454 
162 
158 
140 
197 


0111. 

630.2 

436.6 

530.6 

674.4 

2225.8 

2928.2 

1469.6 

1839.9 

2528.2 

2122.9 

996.1 

810.0 

1105.8 

734.8 

621.3 

783.2 

538.6 

1740.1 

1159.2 

1012.4 

1145.1 

642.4 

599.6 

492.2 


QVlim 

167 

428 

672 

1143 

1366 

6230 

1014 

1373 

478 

1271 

341 

224 

124 

182 

160 

281 

156 

259 

2229 

1607 

250 

440 

102 

272 


Ezp. 75 . . . 

Exp. 77... 
Ha E. S.| Ezp. 79 . . . 
C.R.Y.,Ezp.80... 

H« C SL, Ei^. 82 . . 
H. R. D., Eizp. 83 . . 
N.M.P.,Ezp.85.. 
D. W., Ezp. 89 



^Preformed water other than that resulting from the disintegration of flesh and fat. (Column 
jp table 62, and Carnegie Institution of Washington Pub. 77, taUe 229, column c). S£nce the 
chlorine in flesh is not a large proportion of the total chlorine, the water of flesh and fat is purposely 
omitted in this discussion. 

the chlorine excreted in the urine, the preformed water lost from or stored 
in the body,^ the preformed water lost per gram of chlorine excreted, 
the water in the urinei and the water in the urine per gram of chlorine 
excreted during fasting. These factors are given not only for the 
first 4 days of the experiment with L., but also for the first 2 days for 

^For discussion of this factor, see page 408. 
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a number of short fasting experiments made with eight subjects at 
Wesleyan University. 

It is conceivable that variations in the chlorine excretion might be 
due, in part at least, to a flushing out of the body, and hence we should 
expect to find the chlorine acretion vaiying to a certain degree with the 
variations in the volume of urine or of the water taken. An examina- 
tion of the figures in the last column of table 32 (column f) shows, 
however, that the water in the urine per gram of chlorine excreted 
undergoes wide variations, ranging from 102 grams to 6,230 grams,with 
no obvious average value. 

If we consider the body as losing r^ularly not only carbohydrate, fat, 
and protdn from its original store of sul^tance at the b^inning of 
the fast, but also losing r^;ular amounts of preformed water, i. e., water 
of flesh and fatty tissue (see note to table 32), and water existing in 
the fluids of the body, we can see that the importance of the determina^ 
tion of the preformed water lost is much greater than would at first 
appear. The values for the preformed water lost by these fasting sub- 
jects are given in column c of table 32, and for the preformed water 
lost per gram of chlorine in column d. An examination of the values 
for the preformed water lost per gram of chlorine shows that there is 
at least a semblance to regularity. This is more clearly seen if the first 
day of the experiment is omitted, as may properly be done, since it is 
natural to suppose that the chlorine excretion on the first day may 
have been influenced by the previous diet. Excluding the values for 
the first day, then, we find that the remaining values range from 726 on 
the second day of experiment 73 with S. A. B. to as low as 148 on the 
second day of experiment 82 with H. C. K. Aside from the very high 
value found in experiment 73, it will be seen that there is a fairly close 
agreement between the chlorine excreted and the preformed water lost 
from the body. It would thus appear that, in the discharge of this 
water, there is excreted simultaneously an amount of chlorine approx- 
imately proportional to the total preformed water lost. It is obvious 
that all of the factors involved in the determination of the preformed 
water lost from the body are such as to make the absolute values of 
some of the determinations problematical, and yet we believe that as 
a whole there is suflScient agreement here to indicate some approximate 
relationship between the chlorine and the preformed water lost from 
the body. 

Source of chlorine excreted. — ^The exact source of the chlorine excreted 
in the first days of fasting is by no means certain, but it is clear that 
the small amoimts excreted, in the urine after the first few days of 
fasting, correspond to the usual percentage of chlorine commonly con- 
sidered as belonging to human flesh. Thus Eatz,^ whose analyses 
have been considered as remarkably accurate, maintains that hxmian 

^Eats, Arehiv f. d. ges. Phymol., 1896, 63, p. 1. 
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muscle contains 0.07 per cent chlorine. Furthermore, Magnus-Levy's^ 
analysis of the flesh of a suicide agrees remarkably well with the values of 
Katz. If we use this factor 0.07 for computing the chlorine in the flesh 
katabolized by the subject L. as recorded in column q, table 61 (page 
403), the values found would be approximately the amoimts of chlorine 
actually excreted. For instance, on the twenty-fifth day, there were 
235 grams of flesh katabolized, the excretion of chlorine being somewhat 
larger than the average for this part of the fast. Applying the factor 
of Katz, we find that 0.07 per cent of 235 grams would give 0.165 gram 
of chlorine, while the amoimt actually excreted on that day as shown 
by analysis was 0.18 gram. It is clear, therefore, that, at least in the 
later stages of inanition, chlorine is derived for the most part from dis- 
integrated muscle substance. The large storage of salt in the skin, 
which was noted by Wahlgren* and subsequently further studied by 
Padtberg,' and Scholz and Hinkel,^ must therefore have been rapidly 
depleted during the first days of the fast. In any event, the total 
amount of chlorine involved throughout the whole 31 days of our 
fasting experiment was but 12.27 grams, an amoimt so small as to cast 
a doubt upon the theory that there is an excess^ of chlorine stored in 
the body. 

Phospbobub. 

Since phosphorus has so intimate a relationship with both the mineral 
and the organic constituents of the body, observations have been made 
of the amounts present in the fasting urine of a large number of subjects. 
The phosphorus in the urine of L. was determined by Mr. W. F. 
O'Hara under the supervision of Dr. Peters, for each day of the fast 
and for the following food days, by titration with uranium acetate. 
Usage is followed here in expressing the values as phosphorus pentoxide 
instead of as phosphorus, although the inconsistency of expressing 
the elements in terms of their compounds is obvious. The absolute 
amounts of phosphorus pentoxide determined in these urines, together 
with those found in other long fasting experiments, are given in table 33. 

The values obtained for L. show an increasing amount for the first 
4 days and thereafter a very regular decrease for the remainder of the 
fast. The mATiTnuTn amount, 2.90 grams of phosphorus pentoxide, 
was observed on the fourth day and the minimum amoimt, 1.32 grams, 
on the last day. While in the first part of the fast the values for L. 
are exceeded by those for Cetti and Beauts and approximately equaled 
by those for S. A. B., in the latter part of the fast they are measurably 

^Macnofl-Leyy. Bioohem. Zeitschr., 1910, 24, p. 363. 

'WahlffreD, Arohiv f . eocp. Pftth. u. Phann., 1900, €1, p. 97. 

*PadtberSp Arohiv f. op. Path. a. Phann.p 1910, 6S, p. 60. 

^Soholi and Hinkd. Deutsoh. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1913, 112, p. 334. 

'For a diaooflBioii of thia point, see Magnus-Levy, Physiologie des StoflFwBchsels, yon Noorden's 
Handbueh der Path, des Stoffwedksela, Berlin, 1906, 1, p. 461; Munk, Arohiv f. Path. Anat. u. 
Physiol., 1803, Supp. 131, p. 146; and Morawita, Oppenheimer's Handbuoh der BioohsmiOi Jena, 
1910, 4 (2), p. 2S2. 
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higher than those recorded for any other subject. The only other fast 
m which the phosphorus was determined, and which extended over 
so long a period as that for our subject, was Succi's fast in Florence, 
but the amount excreted by this subject was considerably less than 
that foimd for L. The values obtained by Brugsch on Succi in the 



Tablb 33.— PAotfpAoriM (PtOi) eUmi$uUed in urine daUy hyfatHng nd^eeU, 




Day of fast 


L. 


Sued. 


^ 


J 


H 




1 


1 


• 


1 


1 
1 


liMt food diur . 


Qfli* 


Qfli. 


fffn, 

1.90 

1.78 

1.82 

1.96 

1.46 

2 64 

2.47 

2.82 

1.48 

1.49 

1.28 

1.22 

1.98 

1.11 

1.14 

1.33 

1.60 

1.02 

1.86 

1.02 

1.19 

1.11 


ffWrn 

1.792 

2.499 

1.669 

1.628 

1.662 

2.100 

1.661 

1.678 

1.168 

.841 

.662 

.618 

.769 

.879 

.428 

''!466 

1.162 

1.079 

.726 

.610 


Qtn» 


QfH* 


2.76 
2.697 
2.926 
3.289 
2.974 
2.871 
2.667 
2.668 
1.722 
2.066 
.948 


ffWrn 

4.14 
2.26 
2.93 
2.98 
2.91 

1.84 
1.89 

iieo' 

1.64 
1.66 


fffn, 
2.670 
1.660 
1.830 
2 654 
2.934 
1.749 
1.069 

.718 
1.668 
1.702 
1.461 
1.097 
1.812 
1.114 

.869 


0fli» 
2.318 
1.431 
2.266 
2.066 
2.406 
2.078 
2.071 
2.081 


Isi 


1.66 
2.48 
2.61 
2.90 
2.64 
2.33 
1.84 
1.84 
2.18 
1.97 
1.96 
1.70 
1.96 
1.86 
1.47 
2.04 
1.99 
1.86 
1.76 
1.47 
1.60 
1.67 
1.62 
1.66 
1.63 
1.49 
1.41 
1.36 
1.46 
1.39 
1.32 
.74 
.31 
♦.21 


1.9(0 

2.051 

2.090 

2.120 

2.391 

2.160 

1.866 

1.601 

1.860 

1.246 

1.420 

1.012 

.868 

.996 

1.029 

1.077 

1.218 

1.006 

.963 

.876 

.747 

.718 

1.049 

.790 

.692 

.783 

.861 

.946 

.789 

1.019 


2.98 
2.76 
2. 62 
2.64 
2.61 
2.27 
2.18 
2.81 
2.40 
1.68 
1.41 
1.86 
1.04 

.99 
1.82 

.876 
1.84 

.86 
1.14 

.67 

.64 




2d 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 






18th 






14th 






1.26 


16th 






16th 












17th 












18th 












19th 












20th 












2lBt 












22d 












23d 








0.96 

1.062 
.980 
.900 

1.066 
.901 
.764 

1.646 










24th 


* 














26th 
















26th 
















27th 
















28th 
















29th 
















30th 
















3l8t 
















Ist food day. . 
2d food day. . 
3d food day. . 











































































♦Determined in uxine for about 22 houra. 



Hamburg fast are also measurably less than those reported for our 
fasting subject. 

Relationship between phosphorus and total nitrogen. — Owing to the 
intimate relationship between phosphorus and the organic tissues of the 
body, particularly muscle, the ratio between phosphorus and total 
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nitrogen has frequently been computed for fasting experiments. The 
well-known determinations of phosphorus pentoxide and nitrogen in 
muscle show that for each gram of phosphorus pentoxide there should 
be 6.6 grams of nitrogen. The ratios between nitrogen and phos- 
phorus pentoxide have been computed, not only for the fasting experi- 
ment with L.; but likewise, in so far as the data permit, for those of 

Tablb 34. — Baiio of mtroffen to phospJwna C^r) i^ vrine offatUng iubjeeU. 



Day of fast 


L. 


SucoL 


Cetti 


Beauts. 


Toaoa. 


D« Am Dm 


Flop- 
enoe. 


Rome. 


'^^flnna. 


Ham- 
burg. 


Laat food day. . 






6.10 
3.67 
6.88 
6.08 
6.09 
4.77 
0.03 
6.11 
7.03 
7.66 
8.03 
9.64 
0.06 
6.44 
10.30 

"0.'77' 
2.80 
3.70 
6.27 
6.66 






4.89 
6.22 
4.30 
3.99 
4.17 
3.73 
3.79 
4.09 
6.17 
6.24 
10.00 


3.97 
4.06 
4.90 
4.00 
4.71 

4.64' 

6.26 

6.03 

6.61 
6.06 


6.24 
6.06 
4.68 
4.04 
3.20 
4.60 
7.23 
8.67 
4.04 
4.32 
4.05 
5.00 
6.31 
6.04 
4.70 


8.41 
8.66 
6.62 
0.34 
4.83 
6.23 
6.19 
4.87 


Ist 


4.28 
8.39 
4.62 
4.09 
3.94 
4.87 
6.32 
6.68 
6.04 
6.10 
6.20 
6.90 
6.31 
6.01 
6.76 
4.70 
4.43 
4.46 
4.78 
6.23 
4.90 
4.94 
4.61 
6.20 
6.10 
6.29 
6.72 
6.64 
6.16 
6.63 
6.20 
0.63 
12.29 
13.10 


♦7.87 
6.91 
7.30 
0.64 
6.90 
6.18 
6.63 
6.86 
0.29 
6.90 
0.11 
7.79 

10.03 
6.89 
6.60 
6.62 
6.67 
6.97 
6.81 
6.61 
6.72 
4.90 
4.99 
7.73 

11.23 
7.11 
0.86 
6.62 
6.09 
7.14 


6.70 
4.07 
4.19 
4.26 
4.46 
4.86 
4.13 
4.22 
4.19 
4.24 
4.48 
6.07 
4.94 
4.71 
3.83 
4.83 
4.03 
4.19 
6.00 
4.93 
4.41 




2d 


3d 


4th 


6th 


0th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 






13th 






14th 






0.22 


15th 






10th 












17th 












18th 












19th 












20th 












2l8t 












22d 












23d 






0.08 
0.04 
0.40 
0.87 
6.97 
4.93 
6.60 
6.46 










24th 














26th 














20th 














27th 














28th 














29th 














30th 














31st 














1st food day. . . 
2d food day. . . 
3d food day. . .. 



































































*The ratios shown in this ooltunn have been obtained by means of the nitrogen as corrected 
l^ Munk. (See table 20, p. 249.) 

the earlier fasting experiments reported in table 33. These ratios are 
given in table 34. 

Considering the fasting values for L., we find that in no case do they 
reach the theoretical relationship found with muscle, namely, 6.6. The 
highest value was 5.96 on the twelfth day and the lowest value was 
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3.39 on the second day of the fast. Furthermore, the figures show no 
definite mcrement in the ratio as the fast progressed. While it is true 
that values less than 5 are not found on the last 8 days of the fast, 
nevertheless there is a period — ^that between the seventh and the fif- 
teenth days — ^when the values again all lie above 5, while between the 
fifteenth and the twenty-fourth days values as low as 4.4 are found. 

In examining the values for the other f asts, we find several which 
show distinctly abnormal values for the first day, t. 6., 7.87 for the 
first day of Succi's Florence fast, and 8.55 for the first day of the fast 
of S. A. B., but this would naturally be expected. On the other hand, 
after the Grst day the values should lie well below 6.6 and any above 
this are open to suspicion. The ratios established by the Freunds for 
the Vienna fast of Succi are remarkably constant, as are those of 
Brugsch for a later fast of Succi in Hamburg. Perhaps the greatest 
uniformity in ratios is shown by Cathcart's subject Beauts, these 
ratios gradually and steadily increasing as the fast progressed. The 
values for Succi in the Florence fast are somewhat vitiated by the 
imcertainty in the nitrogen determinations, although the values were 
computed on the basis of nitrogen as corrected by Mimk. 

Source of phosphorus excreted. — ^Comparing these ratios, particidarly 
those for L., with the theoretical relationship with flesh, we find in 
all of the experiments a tendency toward a much larger excretion of 
pho^horus pentoxide in its relation to nitrogen than occurs in the 
ordinary composition of flesh. The possible sources of phosphorus in 
the body other than the flesh are of course the nucleins and, above all, 
the mineral matter of the bony structure. It is now the consensus 
of opinion that the disturbance in the relationship between the phos- 
phorus pentoxide and nitrogen in fasting experiments is due exclusively 
to the material draft upon the bony structure as the fast progresses.^ 
This was clearly set forth by Mimk in his discussion of the experi- 
ments with Cetti and Breithaupt, but as these were short experiments 
Munk frankly stated that he expected to find that the ratio would 
become smaller and smaller as the fast progressed. The ratios in the 
31-day fast with L. do not, however, become smaller as the fast con- 
tinued, but on the other hand tend to become higher in the last week 
than at any other time. Brugsch has already commented upon the 
very high values found in the last week of his study with Succi. 

During the fast with L., 277.32 grams of nitrogen^ were excreted, 
corresponding to 8,319.6 grams of flesh katabolized. If we assume 
that this flesh had normally combined with it 0.5 per cent of phos- 
phorus pentoxide, the total amount combined with the katabolized 
flesh would be equal to 41.6 grams. Since 56.63 grams of phosphorus 

^WeUman (Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1907-1908, 121, p. 506) believes that the calcium and 
phosphorus losses found l^ him conform with Munk's condusion that there is considerable 
loss of calcium and phosphorus from the bones during starvation. 

This amount does not include the nitrogen excreted through the skin (see table 22). 
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pentoxide were acreted during the fast, it will be seen that there was 
distinctly an excess excretion, amounting to 15 grams of phosphorus 
pentoxide for the whole fast. This was undoubtedly derived — ^in large 
part, at least — ^from the bones. It was hoped that the present-day 
technique of Roentgen photography would show any material attacks 
upon the bony structure and possible depletion of calcium, but the 
excellent series of X-ray photographs taken by Dr. Francis H. Williams, 
of the Boston City Hospital, did not indicate this. On the other hand, 
when one considers the large storage of calcium in the body and the 
relatively small draft, an ocidar indication of such a draft which could 
be measured coidd hardly be expected. 

The exact apportionment of the phosphorus pentoxide between 
muscle and bone is not permissible with the experimental data at 
present in our hands. In all probability the amount of phosphorus 
pentoxide actually drawn from the skeleton was considerably more 
than 15 grams. 

Since after the first few days there was no material increase in the 
mic-acid excretion as the fast progressed, there was doubtless no direct 
attack upon the nucleins, and thus the increase in the phosphorus 
pentoxide could not have been derived from that source. 

SULFHUB. 

Sulphur as an integral component of protoplasm is oxidized and ex- 
creted in the urine in several forms: first, as sulphates; second, in the 
form of conjugated stdphates, or sulphuric acid combined with organic 
radicles; and finally, as so-called neutral or unoxidized sulphur. The 
apportionment of the total sulphur output among these various com- 
ponents has been studied during fasting in considerable detail, both 
in the laboratory of Wesleyan University and by Gathcart. In the 
series of experiments carried out on L., it was impossible to separate 
the sulphur, owing to the lack of experimental material, and only the 
total sulphur was determined. These determinations were personally 
made by Dr. A. W. Peters, the constancy in the results testifying to 
his technical skill. 

It has been the custom of many writers to report the sulphur excre- 
tion as sulphuric acid or sulphur trioxide, but the values given for L. 
in table 35 represent the daily excretion of total sulphur. For com- 
parison, the sulphur excretion has been computed from the results 
given by other observers for fasting subjects, and these values are 
included in the table. Two difliculties arise in comparing our results 
with those obtained with other subjects. In the first place, frequently 
only the total sulphuric acid was determined and the organic sul- 
phur was not included. Secondly (in the case of Succi, at least), the 
subject often drank mineral water containing measurable amounts of 
sulphates. 
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With our subject h., the sulphur excretion followed a course not unlike 
that of the nitrogen excretion, there being a slightly increasing amount 
excreted for the first 3 days and thereafter an ahnost continuous 
decrease until the end of the fast. The Tnaximum amount (0.68 gram) 

Tablb 35. — Toial ndphur (S) excreted in vrine daily hyfaaUng wibjede. 



Day of fast 


L. 


Suod. 


CettL B4 




# 


a A 




Florence. 


Nai>Ic 


Mk Rome. 


Yieoxia. 


Hlttte. 


l9Jl.J>. 


Last food day., 
lot 


Qffim 

• • • • 

0.46 
.61 
.68 
.67 
.65 
.65 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.61 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.60 
.50 
.59 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.51 
.51 
.50 
.51 
.40 
.49 
.54 
.52 
.53 
.52 
.52 
.49 
.39 
.22 

•.36 


am} 

• ■ • • 

0.75 
.72 
.75 
.71 
.68 
.59 
.55 
.49 
.43 
.42 
.45 
.43 
.80 
.33 
.28 
.26 
.32 
.21 
.22 
.24 
.21 
.19 
.29 
.35 
.28 
.19 
.17 
.19 
.14 
.24 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

• » « * 

• • • • 


1.04 

.7e 

.4£ 
.7S 
.6( 
.5C 
.4( 
.4( 
,U 
M 
.5{ 
M 
.7« 
.3( 
.2$ 
.2( 
.31 
.7C 
.6( 
.31 
.4( 
.51 


0111. 
L 0.532 
\ .590 
\ .277 
\ .346 
) .249 
) .312 
) .187 
) .276 
) .258 

B • • • • 

) .272 

) iiio 

) .130 

) ' .251 
\ .207 
► .117 


QUI* 

.... 

1.28 
.59 
.52 
.64 

■ • • « 

.56 
.56 
.46 

« • ■ • 

■ • • • 

.32 

.38 

• • • • 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

.29 
.36 

.23 


.... 1. 
0.990 

.'925 

• • • • a 

.711 

• • • • a 

.781 

.'ssi 

.619 


7"!. 

33 

614 

934 

801 

856 

» • • • 

712 
644 
615 

» • • * 

556 
570 
577 

1 . . . 
536 


in 
l.i 

A 
.( 

. i 

» 
. i 

.( 

A 

A 


n. 

r5 

M 
S6 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


13th 


14th 


15th 


16th 






17th 


18th 


19th 


20th 


21st 


22d 


23d 


24th 


25th 


26th 


27th 


28th 


29th 


30th 


3l8t 


Ist food day. . . 
2d food day. . . . 
3d food day... . 



^PtobaUy inorsanio and ethereal. Given l^ the investisator as HsS04. but oonyerted to B 
for purposes of oompaiison. 

'Probably Inorganic and ethereal. 
'Determined in urine for about 22 hours. 

was excreted on the third day of the fast, and the miniTmiTn amount 
(0.49 gram) was found on the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and thirty- 
first days. 

The most carefully determined results for the other subjects are 
imdoubtedly those for Cathcart's subject Beauts. Here again we find 
a decrease in the sulphur excretion as the fast progresses, the values for 
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the entire fast being not unlike those found for L. This is likewise true 
for the results of the observations on S. A. B. 

Relationship between total nitrogen and total sulphur. — ^The total 
sulphur excretion has a special significance in that it is so intimately 
combined with the protoplasm that it is frequently suggested as an 
index of the total muscle katabolized. Since there is a relatively 
constant relation between the nitrogen and sulphur in muscle, i. e., 

Table 2%.— Ratio of mtrogen to total sutjihur {^) in urine cffasHng sutdedB. 



Day of fast 


L. 


yi^^ CettL BeautA. aA.B. 


Last food day. . . . 
let 


• • « • 

16.4 
13.8 
16.7 
17.7 
16.0 
16.7 
16.8 
16.0 
16.3 
16.6 
16.6 
16.3 
16.7 
17.4 
16.0 
16.2 
16.6 
16.3 
16.2 
16.1 
16.6 
16.6 
14.3 
16.6 
16.0 
14.6 
16.6 
14.4 
14.6 
16.1 
14.2 
12.4 
17.3 
7.6 


• • ■ • 

13.3 ] 

10.0 

20.3 J 

16.0 

] 

10.7 

16.7 1 

21.2 

] 
] 

10.7 

18.0 

• • • • 
■ • • • 

• • • • 

14.6 
16.0 

ii'.i 


13.7 

• • • • 

L4.2 

L6.1 

. . . . J 

L3.0 ] 

] 
13.0 
L6.3 ] 

1 

: 

! ! ! ! ] 


12.2 

17.1 : 
15. 3 ] 
17.1 1 
L6.0 ] 
1 
L6.1 ] 
L6.0 ] 
L6.4 

B • ■ • 

L6.0 
L4.0 
L6.2 

• • • 

L4.6 


L4.8 
L0.6 
L8.6 
L7.4 
L6.1 
L6.3 
L6.3 
L6.3 


2d 


3d 


4th 


6th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


0th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


13th 


14th 


16th 


16th 


17th 


18th 


10th 


20th 


2l8t 


22d 


23d 


24th 


26th 


26th 


27th 


28th 


20th 


30th 


3l8t 


let food day 

2d food day 

3d food day 



about 13.3 grams to 1 gram of sulphur, the relationship between the 
excretions of total nitrogen and total sulphur is worthy of note. The 
nitrogen-sulphur ratio has been computed not only for the subject L., 
but for a number of the other fasting subjects; these computed ratios 
are given in table 36. But one ratio for Succi is included in this table, 
that for the Vienna fast, in which the observations were made by the 
Freimds, for while it was permissible to include the observations of the 
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sulphur excretion in the other fasts in table 35, it was not permissible 
to compute the ratio between the nitrogen and the sulphur, since th^« 
were undoubtedly errors in the nitrogen determinations and probably 
likewise in those for the sulphur excretion. 

The ratios found for L. show at first a slight increasie, rising on the 
fourth day to a maximum of 17.7. They then decrease with consider- 
able regularity, the lowest value, 14.2, being on the last day of the fast. 
In general, the ratios remain within very narrow limits. These values 
are again not unlike those foimd by Cathcart with Beauts, which 
showed a tendency to decrease as the fast progressed. The same ten- 
dency is shown by the values for S. A. B., although at no time during 
the 7-day fasting experiment did the ratio fall below 16.1. 

All of the values found for L. show a somewhat higher excretion of 
nitrogen than would normaUy accompany the amount of sulphur ex- 
creted; it would appear, therefore, that there was a disintegration of 
sulphur-poor and nitrogen-rich substance other than muscle. Through- 
out all of the observations, it has been noted that on certain dayE there 
was always a marked lowering in the excretion of the urinary compo- 
nents. This lowering may be due either to an actual decrease in the 
katabolism on that day or to a possible loss of urine. The handling, 
sampling, and preservation of the urine were so strictly controlled that 
it would seem impossible for such a loss to occur. It is conceivable, 
of coiurse, that the subject may not have emptied the bladder com- 
pletely in the morning, but a compensating increase in the urine of 
the next day woidd then be expected, which was not observed. If we 
examine the values for sulphur, total creatinine, nitrogen, chlorine, 
and phosphorus, we find that there was a distinct lowering in the 
amount excreted on the fifteenth day of the fast, with occasionally a 
slight indication of a compensating increase on the sixteenth day. 
This points toward a loss of urine which we are as yet unable to 
account for. As a matter of fact, no disturbance in the nitrogen- 
sulphur ratio was found on the fifteenth day and, indeed, such dis- 
turbance was not expected. 

On the other hand, we note a very definite increase in the sulphur- 
nitrogen ratio from 14.3 on the twenty-third day to 16.6 on the twenty- 
fourth day. An examination of the values for the total nitrogen 
excretion shows that here also there was a marked increase, thus indi- 
cating the disintegration of a nitrogen-rich and a sulphur-poor sub- 
stance other than muscle. The general course of the values for sulphur 
and total creatinine show a striking similarity, indicating that the 
katabolism resulting in the excretion of total creatinine is accompanied 
by an excretion of sulphiu*. If we are to accept Folin's view that the 
total creatinine is an admirable index of the total katabolism of tissue, 
we may then conversely state that the sulphur is likewise an index. 
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Total Acxditt. 

When the conditions are such that acidosis may be expected to 
develop, as in fasting, a detennination of the total acidity of the urine 
is of special value. Accordingly the total acidity of the urine in this 
experiment was determined for each day of the fasting period and also 
for the 3 days following when food was taken. Under the direction 
of Dr. A. W. Peters, the determinations were made by W. F. O'Hara, 
according to the method of Folin,^ in which potassium oxalate was used 
and the titration was carried out with 25 cc. of urine. The values are 
given in table 37, expressed in terms of cubic centimeters of deci-normal 
sodium hydroxide solution. 

Tablb 37.— Totol aeidUy (^NaOH) cf tarine offaaHng tui^ecU. 



Day of fast. 


L. 


Beaut6. 


Day of fast. 


L. 


Suoeiat 
Hamburg. 


Last food day. . 
l8t 


cc 

^409 

286 

499 
668 
666 
670 
467 
337 
399 
416 
376 
366 
297 
362 
332 
313 
606 
486 


cc 
682 
378 
640 
687 
604 

• • • 

464^ 

358 
344 

• • • 

280 
266 
212 

• • • 

228 

• • « 

• ■ • 

• • ■ 


18th 


cc 
383 
347 
264 
296 
301 
287 
328 
303 
289 
284 
263 
268 
263 
227 
139 
66 
>69 


cc 

*384 
296 
263 
300 
283 
266 
166 
103 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • ■ 


19th 


2d 


20th 


3d 


21st 


4tli 


22d 


6tli 

6th 


23d 


24th 


7th 


26th 


8th 


26th 


9th 


27th 


10th 


28th 


11th 


29th 


12th 


30th 


13th 


31st 


14th 


Ist food day. . 
2d food day.. 
3d food day.. 


16th 


16th 


17th 





^Addity of urine on third food day before the fast. 

*rhe figures in this oolumn were reported by the investigator as normal sulphurio aoid, bat 
here proportionately increased for purixMes of comparison. 
'Determined on urine for 22 hours. 

At the beginning of the fast, the acidity increased rapidly until the 
maximum of 655 cc. was reached on the fourth day. It then showed a 
general tendency to decrease as the fast progressed, although occa- 
sionally unusually high values were found, as on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth days of the fast. In the 3 food days following the fast, the 
acidity dropped almost immediately to about 60 cc. 

The fasting values best suited for comparison with the values for 
acidity found for L. are those determined by Cathcart on Beauts and 
by Brugsch on Succi in Hamburg. Cathcart's figures for the total 
acidity in the 14-day fast of Beauts show values ranging from a maxi- 

^Folin, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1903. 9f p. 265. 
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mum of 687 on the third day of the fast to a minimnTn of 212 on the 
twelfth day of the fast. Following the fasting period the subject was 
given a starch-cream diet, and the acidity immediately dropped to 
approximately 100 c.c. 

From the twenty-third to the thirtieth days of the fast in Hamburg, 
Brugsch found with Succi values ranging from 384 c.c. on the twenty- 
third day to 103 c.c. on the thirtieth day — values which are not incom- 
parable with those found by us with L. 

It was impossible, owing to the insufficient supply of luine, to deter- 
mine the mineral acidity in the urine of our subject. 

^-oxfBUTXJUo Acid. 

In the earUer fasting experiments at Wesleyan University, there was 
strong evidence that a nitrogen-poor, carbon-rich substance was present 
in the urine in large amounts. This was shown by determinations of 
the carbon in the urine and the relationship between the carbon and 
nitrogen and calories. At that time the opinion was expressed that in 
all probability the material was j3-oxybutyric acid, but we were then 
unable to maJ^e the determinations in addition to the other analyses. 
Special effort was therefore made in this fasting experiment to deter- 
mine the jS-oxybutyric acid in the urine as accurately as possible, 
although the interesting paper of Brugsch, reporting the Hamburg 
fast with Succi, and more recently the paper by Grafe,^ have left no 
doubt as to the nature of this excess non-nitrogenous material in the 
urine of a fasting man. 

Reaiilts of determinatiana. — Of the methods for the determination of 
)3-oxybutyric acid which were available at the time of this experiment, 
that of Black' was best fitted for our purpose. By this method, plaster 
of paris is first mixed with the acidulated, dried urine and the mixture 
is then extracted with ether, the j3-oxybutyric acid removed being 
determined with the polariscope.* The determinations were carried 
out by Miss Alice Johnson under the supervision of Dr. A. W. Peters. 

Since these determinations were made, a large amount of research 
on jS-oxybutyric acid has been carried out; in the light of the technique 
existing at the time of the experiment, however, the determinations, 
while admittedly having a relatively large error, are nevertheless suffi- 
ciently accurate to indicate that there was a material excretion of 
/3-oxybutyric acid throughout the fast. The results are recorded in 
table 38 (colunm f). 

On the second day of the fast only 0.5 gram of /3-oxybutyric acid was 
found ; this was wholly in line with what would be expected. Subse- 
quently no values less than 1.4 grams were found until the fast had been 

Kjrrafe, Zeitaohr. f. phsrsiol. Chemie, 1910, 66, p. 21. 
*Blaok, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1908, 6, p. 207. 

'For a more eoEplioit statemeat of tbia prooedure, see Benedict and Joalin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. 
Pub. 136, 1910, p. 26. 
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concluded. On the first day with food, the jS-oxybutyric acid dropped 
at once to 0.8 gram. During the last week of the fast, the results 
obtained by the optical method showed a considerable amount of 
/5-oxybutyric acid present in the urine. 



Tablb 38. — fi-oxybutyric acid excreted in vrvM in experiment wUh L. 




Date. 


Day of 


Total 


Carbon. 


^xybutyric add. 


Computed 




Differ- 


Caleu- 




fast. 


nitrogen. 


normal 


Deter- 


lated. 


Deter- 








excretion. 
(aXO.79). 


mined. 


enoe. 

(O-B) 


/dXIOOx 
^ 46.11 ^ 


mined. 






A 


B 


C 


D 


S 


F 


1912. 




Qfn* 


^ifi. 


Qfn, 


^ifi. 


fftflw 


Ofn» 


Apr. 14-16 


Ist. . . . 


7.10 


6.61 


6.82 


0.21 


0.46 


• • ■ 


16-16 


2d 


8.40 


6.64 


7.99 


1.36 


2.93 


0.6 


16-17 


3d 


11.34 


8.96 


10.36 


1.39 


3.01 


2.1 


17-18 


4th.... 


11.87 


9.33 


11.88 


2.60 


6.42 


3.6 


18-19 


6th 


10.41 


8.22 


10.69 


2.47 


6.36 


2.1 


19-20 


6th.... 


10.18 


8.04 


10.42 


2.38 


6.16 


3.6 


20-21 


7th.... 


9.79 


7.73 


9.06 


1.33 


2.88 


2.8 


21-22 


8th 


10.27 


8.11 


10.30 


2.19 


4.76 


1.6 


22-23 


9th 


10.74 


8.48 


10.92 


2.44 


6.29 


3.6 


23-24 


10th.... 


10.06 


7.94 


9.92 


1.98 


4.29 


3.6 


24-26 


11th.... 


10.26 


8.10 


9.69 


1.49 


3.23 


1.4 


26-26 


12th.... 


10.13 


8.00 


9.06 


1.06 


2.28 


2.4 


26-27 


13th 


10.36 


8.18 


10.16 


1.97 


4.27 


4.2 


27-28 


14th.... 


10.43 


8.24 


9.96 


1.71 


3.71 


4.7 


28-29 


16th.... 


8.46 


6.68 


8.71 


2.03 


4.40 


1.6 


29-30 


16th.... 


9.68 


7.67 


11.39 


3.82 


8.28 


6.2 


Apr. 30-May 1 . . 


17th.... 


8.81 


6.96 


10.91 


3.96 


8.67 


3.6 


May 1-2 


18th.... 


8.27 


6.63 


9.66 


3.12 


6.77 


4.4 


2-3 


19th.... 


8.37 


6.61 


9.66 


2.96 


6.40 


7.0 


8-4 


20ih.... 


7.69 


6.08 


8.07 


1 99 


4.32 


4.4 


4-6 


21flt 


7.93 


6.26 


8.69 


2.33 


6.06 


6.0 


6- 6 


22d 


7.76 


6.12 


8.40 


2.28 


4.96 


3.1 


6-7 


23d 


7.31 


6.77 


7.26 


1.48 


3.21 


6.0 


7-8 


24th.... 


8.16 


6.44 


8.68 


2.24 


4.86 


6.9 


S-9 


26th.... 


7.81 


6.17 


8.68 


2.41 


6.23 


4.4 


9-10 


26th.... 


7.88 


6.23 


8.66 


2.33 


6.05 


6.1 


10-11 


27th.... 


8.07 


6.38 


8.23 


1.86 


4.01 


4.0 


11-12 


28th.... 


7.62 


6.02 


7.73 


1.71 


3.71 


4.9 


12-13 


29th.... 


7.64 


6.96 


7.94 


1.98 


4.29 


5.6 


13-14 


30th.... 


7.83 


6.19 


7.96 


1.76 


3.82 


5.4 


14:-16 


31tt 


6.94 


6.48 


7.37 


1.89 


4.10 


4.6 


16-16 




4.83 

3.81 

12.76 


3.82 
3.01 
2.17 


7.13 
4.28 

• • • • 


3.31 
1.27 

• • • • 


7.18 
2.75 

• • • • 


.8 
.6 

... 


16-17 




17-18 









^Detennined in urine for about 22 hours. 

The determination of i^-oxybutyric acid by this method was so 
defective that it seems unwise to compute the amount of ammonia 
which would theoretically combine with the acid and to discuss any 
relationship arising therefrom. 

Indirect compiUaHon of amounts of fi-oxyhutyric acid excreted. — ^In 
addition to the determinations made by the Black method, the amounts 
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of /S-oxybutyric acid excreted were also computed by an indirect 
method, using the relationship between the nitrogen and the carbon. 
The carbon and the nitrogen in the urine were determined for every 
day of the fast and for the 3 food days following the fasting period. 
Normally there exists a relatively definite relationship between the 
carbon and the nitrogen of urine, a relationship which was determined 
by Mirnk on Breithaupt and Cetti as being not far from 1 part of 
nitrogen to 0.82 of carbon. This relationship was determined for L. 
for 2 days before the fast, and a ratio found, which may be termed 
''normal," of 1 to 0.79. We therefore computed the amount of carbon 
that would normally be excreted from the amount of nitrogen actually 
excreted, and deducted the result found from the total amount of 
carbon found in the urine. The excess carbon would be due, in all 
probability, to 0-oxybutyric acid or to acetone bodies. The results 
of this computation are considered of sufficient importance to be 
included in table 38, which gives the total nitrogen for each day, the 
values for the normal excretion of carbon as computed with the ratio 
C : N = 0.79, the total carbon as actually determined, the difference 
which would be ascribed to /3-oxybutyric acid, and finally the values for 
^-oxybutyric acid obtained by using 46.11 as the percentage of carbon 
in /S-oxybutyric acid. As the values for j8-oxybutyric acid actually 
determined are also given in this table, a comparison may readily be 
made. 

In general the determined values are somewhat lower than those 
obtained by computation. Occasionally, especially toward the end of 
the fast, the determined values are higher than the calculated values. 
On the whole, however, there is sufficient agreement to give an approxi- 
mate estimate as to the amount of /3-oxybutyric acid present. Indeed, 
taking everything into consideration and the regularity of the figures, 
it would appear that the computed values are probably more nearly 
accurate than those which were actually determined. In any event, 
the amounts here found are noticeably less than thosecomputed from the 
Isevo-rotation of the urine observed by Brugsch with Succi and by Grafe 
with his fasting woman. When the computed values are compared, it 
is found that the greatest excretion of /3-oxybutyric acid was from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth days, when for 4 days an average amount 
of over 7 grams was excreted. 

The amounts of /3-oxybutyric acid present in these \uines are not 
imlike those found in short fasting experiments or in experiments with 
a carbohydrate-free diet, and the stimulating effect of these acids upon 
metabolism is certainly not to be ignored. On the other hand, with the 
acid present in the body for so long a time, the subject might easily 
have become accustomed to its presence and therefore the reaction be 
less, as has been found in cases of severe diabetes. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that the amounts of /^xybutyric acid 
involved in these determinations are not sufficient to affect the respira- 
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tory quotients to an appreciable degree, since, as Magnus-Levy^ has 
pointed out, the excretion of 20 grams of ^-oxybutyric acid per day 
results in a lowering of the respiratory quotient only 0.006. The pres- 
ence of this acid is, however, sufficient to account for the increase in 
the ammonia excretion as the fast continued. The effort of the body 
to correct this undue acidity by combining anmionia with the acid is 
thus clearly shown. 

Bonniger and Mohr^ found with Schenk much greater amounts of 
acid than were found or indeed calcidated for the urine of L. Brugsch' 
likewise found large amounts with Succi, and the excretion for Graf e's^ 
insane patient was also large. The uncertainty in the method for the 
quantitative determination of /^xybutyric acid does not permit use 
of these values for comparison, and it is sufficient to state that Isevo- 
rotatory j3-oxybutyric acid in appreciable amounts is excreted in the 
urine during fasting. 

Beginning on the afternoon of April 21, 1912, and continuing at 
least every other afternoon during the fast, a qualitative test for acetone 
in the breath was made, using the reagent of Scott-Wilson.^ Several 
tests were also made each day after the fast, the latest being on May 
17 at 7 p. m. In every case the test showed acetone present, but it is 
impossible to draw quantitative deductions from the results. 

MINERAL METABOLISM. 

With normal man the mineral metabolism has two main paths for 
excretion — ^through the solid salts of the luine and through the feces. 
With L. the entire mineral excretion took place through the luine, if 
one excepts the small amount of sodium chloride excreted through the 
skin. Usually much stress is laid upon the determination of the acid 
radicles in the urine, namely, chlorine, sulphur trioxide, and phosphorus 
pentoxide, and but little attention is given to the calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodiimi metabolism. The important relationship 
between phosphorus and calcium and the possible draft upon the 
skeletal tissue of the body made the determination of the mineral 
constituents of the urine desirable, and although a very large niunber of 
determinations were made of the various components of the urine of 
our subject, it was possible, by combining and apportioning the mate- 
rial, to secure a sufficient sample of urine for the determination of the 
mineral constituents. 

The analjrses were made by Mr. J. C. Bock, who was at that time a 
member of the Laboratory staff and who had had previous experience 
in mineral analysis. Since special training was necessary for this inves- 

^Magnu8-Leyy. Zeitaohr. f. klin. Med., 1905. 56, p. 83. 

'Bonniger and Mohr, Zeitschr. f. ezp. Path. u. Therapie, 1906, 3f p. 675. 

'BrogBoh. Zeitaohr. f. ezp. Pathol, a. Therapie* 1905, If p. 419. 

KSrafe, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 1910, 66, p. 27. 

*Soott-Wil8on, Joum. Physiol., 1911, 42, p. 444. 
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tigation of the mineral metabolism during fasting, Mr. Bock was allowed 
the privilege, through the kindness of Dr. Rufus S. Cole of the Rocke- 
feller Hospital, of working with Dr. Francis H. McCrudden, at that 
time of the Rockefeller Hospital, and whose researches in mineral 
metabolism are too well known to need special mention here. Having 
acquired certain of Dr. McCrudden's methods and technique, Mr. 
Bock made a most careful analysis of the urine of L., determining the 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium, so that we have a fairly 

Tablb 39. — MinercX mdabdUmt {varine exereHon) in experiment wUh L. 



Date. 



Day of 
fast 



Caldum 
(Cm). 



Total. 



Aver- 
age per 

day. 



Magnewiiim 
(Mg). 



Total. 



Aver- 
age per 
day. 



Potaiiitim 
(K). 



Total. 



age per 
day. 



Sodium 
(Na). 



Total. 



age per 
day. 



1012. 

Apr. 10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-16 

16-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18-10 

10-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

24-26 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-20 

20-30 

Apr. 30-May 1. . 
May 1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-6 

6-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8-0 

0-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14r-16 

16-16 

16-17 

17-18" 



Ist. . . 

2d. . . . 

3d.... 

4th... 

6th... 

6th... 

7th... 

8th. . . 

0th... 
10th... 
11th... 
12th... 
13th... 
14th... 
16th... 
16th... 
17th... 
18th... 
10th... 
20th... 
2l8t. . . 
22d.... 
23d. . . . 
24th... 
26th... 
26th... 
27th... 
28th... 
20th... 
80th... 
3l8t. . . 



.440 

.432 

.471 

.427 

.601 

.474 

.367 

.334 

.306 

.262 

.276 

.144 
.096 



fffn* 
0.307 
.307 
.307 
.307 
.217 
.243 
.243 
.243 
.274 
.274 
.263 
.263 
.263 
.220 
.220 
.216 
.216 
.236 
.236 
.214 
.214 
.261 
.261 
.237 
.237 
.170 
.170 
.167 
.167 
.163 
.163 
.131 
.131 
.138 
.138 
.072 
.072 
.096 



^0.136 

.046 
.317 

.106 

.200 

.144 

.120 

.141 

.166 

.118 

.106 

.099 

.111 

.101 

.003 

.104 

.037 
.008 






QtlU 

0.034 
.034 
.034 
.034 
.046 
.106 
.106 
.106 
.008 
.008 
.070 
.070 
.070 
.072 
.072 
.066 
.066 
.071 
.071 
.078 
.078 
.060 
.060 
.063 
.063 
.060 
.060 
.066 
.056 
.061 
.061 
.047 
.047 
.062 
.062 
.010 
.010 
.008 



fffti. 



Qfn» 



0tn» 



fftn* 







2.070 
2.770 

.662 

.463 

100 



■ 



2.070 
.026 
.026 
.026 
.276 
.276 
.164 
.164 
.164 
.100 
.100 



4.627 



{ :I1J } ■"' 



{: 



100 
100 



4.361 

1.288 

4.286 

1.674 

4.312 

4.160 

4.212 

.860 
.116 



.676 
.676 
.644 
.644 
.643 
.643 
.787 
.787 
.666 
.666 
.686 
.686 
.606 
.606 
.430 
.430 
.116 



.102 

.131 

.166 

.120 

.100 

.071 

.106 

.107 
.046 



.061 
.061 
.066 
.066 
.083 
.083 
.066 
.065 
.056 
.056 
.036 
.036 
.063 
.053 
.054 
.054 
.046 



"DeterminationB in uiine for about 22 hours. 
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complete picture of the mineral metabolism of this subject throughout 
the entire fast. As a rule, the urines for 2 days were combined, the 
determinations thus representing the amounts for 2-day periods. On 
two occasions it was necessary to combine the urines of 3 days, while 
the mineral metabolism was determined for the days preceding the 
fast on a sample representing the total urine for those 4 dajrs. The 
results are given in table 39, the values per day for convenience being 
interpolated. 

Throughout the entire fast there was a material excretion of all four 
of these elements. The calcium excretion remained relatively constant, 
with a slight tendency to fall off as the fast progressed, particularly after 
the third week. The highest amount, 0.274 gram per day, was observed 
on the jSfth and sixth days of fasting; the smallest amount, 0.131 gram, 
was found on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth days of the fast. 

With magnesium there was a very considerable increase in the first 
portion of the fast, and even for the last days of the fasting period the 
average was 0.052 gram, which was considerably more than the amount 
excreted per day in the four days prior to the fast, i. e., 0.034 gram. 

With the potassiimi there was a very great decrease as the fast pro- 
gressed. The largest amount, 1.63 grams, was found on the first day 
of the fast, the excretion steadily falling until on the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth days of the fast it reached 0.585 gram. It is interesting 
to note that at all times there was measurably over 0.5 gram of potas- 
sium excreted per day. 

With sodiimi we filnd perhaps greater variations than for any other 
of these four substances, there being a rapid decrease for the first few 
days, followed by a more moderate but steady decrease for the remain- 
der of the fast. The values range from 2.07 grams on the first day of 
the fast to 0.036 gram on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth days. 
It is thus seen that the decreases in the minerals excreted were by no 
means parallel. 

RlLATIOllBHIFS OF TBI MiCTBAL CONVTETUnrTB. 

In studying the mineral metabolism of the subject L. as indicated 
by the results of the urinary analyses given in table 39 we see in- 
stantly the great advantage in having the subject drink only distilled 
water, for the entire mineral output is then derived solely from the 
body tissue; we can therefore consider the relationships between 
calcium and magnesium and between sodium and potassiimi without 
the discussion being complicated by the possibility of varying amounts 
of these elements in the drinking-water. 

While a continuous decrease is evident in the excretion of all four 
elements, it is likewise clear that the diminution in the excretion is 
more marked with sodiimi than with any other element. Fortunately 
the relations between potassium and sodium and calciimi and magne- 
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slum in the animal body have been recently carefully studied/ and we 
may more advantageously study the excretion of these four elements by 
noting the ratios of their oxides to each other than in any other way. 
Consequently the percentages of calcium oxide and magnesium oxide 
excreted have been computed, using the total of the calcium oxide and 
magnesium oxide as 100. Similarly the potassium and sodium oxides 
have been added together and the percentages of potassium oxide and 
sodium oxide computed. These percentages, which are given in table 
40, were computed for each sample of urine analyzed. 

Prior to the fast there was about eight times as much calcium oxide 
excreted in the urine as magnesium oxide, but this relationship became 
4 to 1 on the first fasting day and subsequently the percentages were 
fairly constant at approximately 75 per cent for the calcium oxide and 
25 per cent for the magnesium oxide. It was not until the third day 
with food following the fast that this relationship was disturbed, when 
the original percentages prior to the fast were again approximated. 
According to these ratios, then, there were relatively much larger 
amounts of magnesium excreted during fasting than on the food days. 

In considering the ratios for the potassium oxide and sodium oxide, 
we find that the problem is considerably complicated by the fact that 
a certain amount of sodium chloride exists in the body which is very 
loosely, if at all, combined in the tissues. Consequently, on the fibrst 
day of the fast, only 41.3 per cent of the total alkali was found in the 
form of potassium oxide and 58.7 per cent in the form of sodium oxide. 
On the next day the proportion was reversed, and from that time until 
the eighteenth day there was a tendency toward a gradually increasing 
percentage of potassiimi oxide. For the remaining days of the fast, 
about 90 per cent of the alkali was in the form of potassium oxide and 
10 per cent or less in the form of sodium oxide. One specimen of urine — 
that for the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth days — shows the high 
percentage of 93.6 for potassium oxide as compared with 6.4 per cent 
for sodium oxide. 

It is obvious from the values for the potassimn and sodium that 
shortly after the excretion of the uncombined sodiimi chloride on the 
first few days, the body excreted the potassium and sodium from muscle 
substance and we then have the large differences between these two 
elements; in the last part of the fast, approximately nine or ten times 
more potassimn was excreted than sodium. This far exceeded the 
ordinary proportion between potassium and sodium in muscle given 
as a result of the analyses of Bunge.' 

The relationship between calcium and magnesium in animal tissues 
has been extensively studied, particularly with dogs and horses. 

>G6rard, Ann. de llnst. Pasteur, 1912, 26, p. 12. 

^See Aron, Oppenheimer's Handbach der Bioohemie dea Menschen u. der Here, 1909, 1, p. 84. 
where the reLationship is given as 6 to 6 times as much potassium as sodium. 
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Table 40. — Disbribufion of mineral meUibolum (urine excretion) in experimeni wUh L, 



TotaL 
(gramB) 




Calcium and magnesium. 



CaO. 



GiBma. 
B 



Percent. 

c 



MsO. 



Grams. 
D 



Per cent. 
/ PXIOO 



^) 



S 



Potassium and sodium. 



Total, 
(grams) 



EtO. 



Grama. 
G 



Per cent. 



NasO. 



Grams. 
I 



Per cent. 



1.718 

0.304 
1.020 

0.766 

1.062 

0.616 

0.604 

0.650 

0.507 

0.701 

0.664 

0.500 

0.468 

0.428 

0.366 

0.385 

0.202 
0.134 



88.5 

70.8 
66.0 

70.2 

76.4 

72.1 

73.7 

73.8 

60.7 

78.1 

70.2 

75.3 

71.8 

71.8 

70.4 

60.0 

76.8 
01.2 



0.224 

0.077 
0.526 

0.325 

0.347 

0.238 

0.215 

0.234 

0.250 

0.106 

0.174 

0.164 

0.184 

0.168 

0.154 

0.173 

0.061 
0.013 



11.6 

20.2 
34.0 

20.8 

24.6 

27.0 

26.3 

26.2 

30.3 

21.0 

20.8 

24.7 

28.2 

28.2 

20.6 

31.0 

23.2 
8.8 



4.762 
8.688 



4.224 



3.816 



2.602 



1.064 
4.044 



3.480 



3.102 



2.424 



41.3 
56.0 



82.4 



83.6 



00.0 



2.788 
3.744 



0.744 



0.624 



0.268 



2.263 



1.060 



87.0 



0.203 



1.766 

1.728 

1.772 

2.070 

1.726 

1.504 

1.602 

1.170 
0.208 



1.628 

1.552 

1.548 

1.896 

1.580 

1.408 

1.460 

1.036 
0.140 



02.2 

80.8 

87.4 

01.6 

01.5 

03.6 

01.1 

87.8 
60.0 



0.138 

0.176 

0.224 

0.174 

0.146 

0.096 

0.142 

0.144 
0.063 



58.7 
43.1 



17.6 



16.4 



10.0 



13.0 



7.8 

10.2 

12.6 

8.4 

8.5 

6.4 

8.9 

12.2 
31.0 



^Determinations in urine for about 22 hours. 



Toyonaga^ in Tokio fotind that in the muscles there is always less 
calcium than magnesium, thus confirming the analyses of Katz,^ but 
in the glands there is always more calcium than magnesium. 

Aloy,' studying the calcium and magnesium content of muscle, found 
about twice as much magnesium as calcium. Perhaps of more interest 

^Toyonaga, Bui. CoU. of Agr., Tokio, 190^1003, 5. p. 143, and p. 456; also 1904-1906, 0, pp. 
89 and 367. 

*Kata, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1896, 63, p. 1. 
*Aloy. Compt rend. Soo. Biol., 1902, 64, p. 604. 
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in this particular study are the observations of Mi^us-Levy,^ who ana- 
lyzed the body of a man who had committed suicide. His results 
cAiowed about three times as much magnesium as calcium in themuscles. 
On the basis of all the analyses prior to those of Magnus-Levy, Aron^ 
gives the average figure for the relationship of magnesium to calcium 
in the muscle of dogs as 1 to 0.54-0.60 and in the muscle of horses as 
1 to 0.34. In general, then, we may assume that there is approxi- 
mately three times as much magnesium as calcium in the muscle of man. 

We may consider the magnesium excretion as more nearly an index 
of the muscle disintegration than calcium, for while there is, to be sure, 
a small percentage of magnesium oxide in bone, there is a much lai^er 
available supply of calcium oxide in the form of bone which is unques- 
tionably drawn upon. The calcium-oxide excretion is therefore the 
resultant of two factors, t. 6., muscle disintegration and bone disin- 
t^ration, while magnesium oxide is derived ahnost exclusively from 
the non-osseous tissue. 

It is a matter of regret that the small amount of magnesium present 
in the urine and the necessity for combining the samples for several 
days renders it very difficult to make an exact comparison between 
the magnesium excretion and the other urinary constituents. In 
general, however, the magnesiimi excretion follows approximately 
the nitrogen excretion. Of striking interest is the fact that, on the 
first day of the fast, an extraordinarily low amount of both magnesium 
and calcium were excreted. The increment in the magnesium excre- 
tion on the second day (i. 6., 100 per cent) was not approximated by 
the excretion of any other element in the body. 

The results of the analyses reported by Cathcart for Beauts, while 
relatively few in number, are in full conformity with our findings, 
save that the magnesium excretion on the days prior to the fast is 
much larger than that found with L. Furthermore, L. excreted con- 
siderably more calcium per day than did Beauts during the fasting 
period. 

In the food period following the fast, it is interesting to note the 
striking fall in the excretion of all of the minerals save sodixmi. For 
the first 2 food days there was but half as much calcium excreted as 
on the last day of the fast, about one-third as much magnesiimi, seven- 
tenths as much potassium, and about the same amount of sodium. 
On the last day of the food period after the fast, the calcium was seven- 
tenths that of the last fasting day, the magnesium one-seventh, the 
potassimn one-fifth, and the sodium about the same as on the last fast- 
ing day. 

The amoimts of calciimi, magnesimn, potassium, and sodium intake 
are unknown for these days, yet these elements must have been present 
in the food taken. It is obvious that the effect of the ingestion of a large 

^Magnus-Levy, Biochem. Zeitoohr., 1910, 24, p. 3d3. 

^Aron, Oppenheimer's Handbuoh der Bioohemie des Mensohen u. der Tiere, 1909, 1, p. 88. 
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amount of carbohydrates upon the mineral metabolism was consider- 
able, resulting in a marked retention of the inorganic salts introduced, 
with a noticeable lessening in the attack upon the storage of mineral 
matter in the body. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
on these da3rs fecal matter was passed in considerable amounts and we 
may have here to deal only with the disturbance in the paths of excre- 
tion of mineral matter. Thus, in the total amount of fecal material 
excreted between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. on the first food day following the 
fast, there were excreted 1.78 grams of calcium oxide and 0.748 gram 
of magnesium oxide, as determined by Mr. Bock on the dry matter of 
feces. On this basis 30 per cent of the earthy alkali was magnesium. 

REDUCING POWER. 

The presence, even in fasting urines, of reducing substances other 
than dextrose, has frequently been noted. Munk^ especially has 
studied this subject and made extensive observations of the reducing 
power of the urines in Breithaupt's experiment, using a reduction 
method developed by himself^ and further elaborated and tested by 
Hagemann.' Munk's method gives as the reducing power for normal 
urines from 0.16 to 0.47 per cent, with an average of 0.3 per cent. In 
the fasting experiment with Breithaupt he found in the mine of the 
last 2 food days as high as 7.7 grams of reducing substance (calculated 
as dextrose). Even in fasting periods amounts were obtained ranging 
from 3 to 7 grams per day.^ Furthermore, he noted very considerable 
fluctuations from day to day. Munk considers the reducing action to 
be due in large part to the formation of glykuronic acid. The reducing 
power of the urine bore no relationship to the amount of carbohydrate 
ingested, but there was a tendency to parallel the protein disintegrated. 
In connection with the experiment with L., Dr. A. W. Peters suggested 
that it would be desirable to test the reducing power of the urine. As 
Dr. Peters had previously developed an accurate method*^ for testing 
the amounts of reducing substances in urine, this could be done to 
advantage, and accordingly the determinations were made for each day 
of the fast by W. F. O'Hara under Dr. Peters's supervision. The results, 
expressed in terms of dextrose, are given in table 41. 

The Peters method gives considerably less reducing substance in the 
urine than the method of Munk. Thus, for normal urines, Peters has 
found in this laboratory from 0.03 to 0.12 per cent as compared with 
the values of 0.16 to 0.47 per cent found by Munk. Since the observa- 
tions of the urine in our fasting experiment were to be wholly compara- 
tive, either method was suitable for studying the variations in the 

^Munk, Arohiv f. path. Anat. a. Physiol., 1803, 131, Supp., p. 138. 
'Munk, Archiv f. path. Anat. u. PhyaoL, 1886, 106, p. 73. 
'Hagemann, Arohiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1888, 43, p. 501. 
^Mtink, Arohiv f. p»th. Anat. u. Physiol., 1893, 131, Supp., p. 08, table 7. 
*See description of method by Dr. Peters in Benedict and Joslin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 
176, 1912, p. 8. 
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reducing power as the fast progressed, r^ardless of any inherent differ- 
ences which might eidst in the two methods. 

The reducing power of the fasting urines in the experiment with L. 
was at all times well within normal limits, averaging not far from the 
values observed on control normals in this laboratory. The largest 
amount on the fasting days was 498 milligrams for the fourth and six- 
teenth days, and the smallest amount was 296 nnilligri^TnR for the third 
and sixth days. 

A large amount of reducing power was found on the first day of food 
following the fast. On this day the subject ate in a relatively short 
time about 500 grams of carbohydrate, chiefly in the form of soluble 

Tablb 41. — ToUd reducing power of urine in experimenl wUh L, 



Date. 



1012. 
Apr. 14-16 

15-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-^ 

23-24 

24r-25 

2(^26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1 . . 



Day of 
fast. 



iBt. 

2d.. 

3d.. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 



Redueuig 
power (aa 
dextrose). 



450 
414 
296 
498 
328 
296 
376 
376 
414 
356 
342 
396 
343 
384 
328 
498 
434 



Date. 



1912. 



Day of 
fast. 



1-2... 


18th 


2-3... 


19th 


3- 4... 


20th.... 


4-5... 


2l8t 


5-6... 


22d 


6- 7... 


23d 


7- 8. . . 


24th.... 


8-9... 


25th.... 


9-10... 


26th 


10-11 . . . 


27th 


11-12... 


28th. . . . 


12-13 . . . 


29th.... 


13-14 . . . 


30th.... 


14-15... 


3l8t. . . . 


15-16... 




16-17 . . . 




17-18.. . . 





ReduoiDff 
power (as 
dextrose). 



ma. 
396 
376 
376 
312 
342 
328 
376 
356 
376 
328 
342 
376 
396 
342 
4441 
267 
^246 



^Determined in urine for about 22 hours. 

dextrose, the diet consisting of honey and the juice of grapes, oranges, 
and lemons. Unquestionably this amount exceeded his carbohydrate 
tolerance on that day and 4.44 grams of dextrose were therefore 
excreted in the urine. It is possible that we find here with man the 
condition with dogs described by Hofmdster^ as ''hunger diabetes/' 
and it may be an interesting confirmation of his theory. 

Recently, also, RietscheP has noted that the fasting of infants has 
resulted in a marked lowering of their tolerance for carbohydrate sub- 
stances. This lowering has been so noticeable as to lead Rietschel to 
warn clinicians in the following words against the imdue use of starving 
in treating pathological cases: 

"Dass der Hunger spez. die absolute Nahrungsentziehung fflrdengesunden, 
wie besonders fiir den emahrungsgestorten S&ugling auch schwere Gefahren 
nach sich Ziehen kann, ist heute allgemein anerkannt." 

^Hofmeister, Arohiv f. exp. Path. u. Pharm., 1889-1890, 26, p. 355. 
'RietscheL, Heubner's Festsohrift, Berlin, 1913, p. 516. 
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To attempt an analysis of the reducing substances in the urine during 
the fasting period would be somewhat difficult. A certain portion 
has already been ascribed to creatinine and to luic acid, but there is no 
definite relationship between the amounts of uric acid, creatinine, and 
the reducing power to be noted in the results obtained in this fasting 
experiment. 

CARBON IN URINE. 

While the excretion of carbon in the form of carbon dioxide is of great 
significance as indicating the total amount of energy transformed into 
heat in the body, nevertheless when a study of the total loss of body 
material is of importance, as it is during complete fasting, the carbon 
in the urine must be taken into consideration. Since we were also 
making a study of the energy output of the urine by burning samples 
in a calorimetric bomb, it was relatively simple to combine the deter- 
minations of the energy output and the carbon content. Conse- 
quently, after the dried urine had been burned inside the bomb, the 
carbon dioxide produced in the combustion was allowed to escape from 
the vessel through weighed soda-lime tubes, in accordance with the 
method of Fries.^ These determinations were skilfully carried out by 
Mr. A. W. Cornell, of the Laboratory staflf. 

The description of the method of preparation and drying of the urine 
samples for the bomb calorimeter has already been given in the dis- 
cussion of the total solids in the urine.^ From the weight of the carbon 
dioxide in the soda-lime tubes and the weight of the urine, the amount 
of carbon per day excreted in the urine is readily computed. These 
values are given in table 42. 

The determination of carbon in mine has been for many years a 
subject of research in this laboratory and in the chemical laboratory 
of Wesleyan University. Various methods have been tried, including 
the moist combustion process, drying with and without the addition 
of salicylic acid, and with and without the use of the cellulose filter 
blocks recommended by Kellner.' The method which gives the largest 
percentage of carbon is presimxably the best one, and this has been our 
criterion. No method that we have thus far used approaches the large 
percentage of carbon which is obtained by the method previously de- 
scribed,^ namely, drying first with 50 milligrams of salicylic acid, then 
transferring to a nickel capsule, drying in a desiccator until ready to burn, 
and finally burning in compressed oxygen in a bomb calorimeter, and 
allowing the carbon dioxide to escape into soda-lime. When the heat 
of combustion is desired, the determination of carbon occupies but 
a few moments additional, thus providing the simplest and best method 
for obtaining the required values. The preliminary operations of drjring 
require but little attention from the assistant. 

^Fries, Journ. Am. Chem. Soo., 1009, 31, p. 272. 

'See p. 243. 

'KellDer, Landw. Jahrb., 1806, 47, p. 207. 

^HiggiiiB and Benedict, Am. Journ. Phjrsiol, 1911, 28, p. 201. 
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The total amount of carbon excreted in the urine ranged, according 
to the values in table 42, from 5.82 grams on the first day of the fast 
to 11.88 grams on the fourth day of the fast* In the first half of the 
fasting period the carbon excretion averaged somewhat above 10 grams 
per day, but in the latter part the excretion was not far from 8 grams. 



Table 42. — Nitrogen, carbon, and energy of urine in experiment toith L, 


Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


Nitrogen. 


Carbon. 


Carbon 
per gram 
of nitro- 


Energy of urine. 




Per gram of 


Per gram 










gen. 
(C:N) 


Total. 


nitrogen. 


of carbon. 












(Cals. :N) 


(Cal8.:C) 


1912. 




gtn. 


gtiim 


gtn. 


ea2t. 


caU. 


caJU, 


Apr. 12-13 




14.48 

11.64 

7.10 


11.41 
9.08 
6.82 


0.788 
.787 
.820 


129 

104 

66 


8.91 
9.01 
9.16 


11.30 
11.46 
11.17 


13-14 




14-16 


Ist. . . . 


16-16 


2d 


8.40 


7.99 


.961 


89 


10.60 


11.14 


16-17 


3d 


11.34 


10.36 


.913 


118 


10.40 


11.40 


17-18 


4th.... 


11.87 


11.88 


1.001 


134 


11.29 


11.28 


18-19 


6th 


10.41 


10.69 


1.027 


123 


11.82 


11.61 


19-20 


6th.... 


10.18 


10.42 


1.024 


116 


11.40 


11.13 


20-21 


7th 


9.79 


9.06 


.926 


104 


10.62 


11.48 


21-22 


8th 


10.27 


10.30 


1.003 


116 


11.30 


11.26 


22-23 


9th 


10.74 


10.92 


1.017 


124 


11.64 


11.36 


23-24 


10th 


10.06 


9.92 


.987 


111 


11.04 


11.19 


24r-26 


11th.... 


10.26 


9.69 


.936 


110 


10.73 


11.47 


26-26 


12th.... 


10.13 


9.06 


.893 


106 


10.36 


11.60 


26-27 


13th.... 


10.36 


10.16 


.981 


114 


11.01 


11.23 


27-28 


14th.... 


10.43 


9.96 


.964 


111 


10.64 


11.16 


28-29 


16th.... 


8.46 


8.71 


1.030 


96 


11.23 


10.91 


29-30 


16th.... 


9.68 


11.39 


1.189 


123 


12.84 


10.80 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th.... 


8.81 


10.91 


1.238 


117 


13.28 


10.72 


May 1- 2 


18th 


8.27 


9.66 


1.167 


104 


12.68 


10.78 


2- 3 


19th 


8.37 


9.66 


1.142 


106 


12.64 


10.98 


3-4 


20th.... 


7.69 


8.07 


1.049 


91 


11.83 


11.28 


4r- 6 


2m 


7.98 


8.69 


1.063 


96 


11.98 


11.06 


6- 6 


22d 


7.76 


8.40 


1.084 


93 


12.00 


11.07 


6-7 


23d 


7.31 


7.26 


.992 


88 


12.04 


12.14 


7- 8 


24th.... 


8.16 


8.68 


1.066 


96 


11.66 


10.94 


8-9 


26th 


7.81 


8.68 


1.099 


91 


11.66 


10.61 


9-10 


26th 


7.88 


8.66 


1.086 


90 


11.42 


10.61 


10-11 


27th.... 


8.07 


8.23 


1.020 


90 


11.16 


10.94 


11-12 


28th 


7.62 


7.73 


1.014 


86 


11.16 


11.00 


12-13 


29th.... 


7.64 


7.94 


1.063 


87 


11.64 


10.96 


13-14 


30th 


7.83 


7.96 


1.016 


87 


11.11 


10.94 


14-16 


3l8t 


6.94 


7.37 


1.062 


80 


11.63 


10.86 


16-16 




4.83 
3.81 


7.13 
4.28 


1.476 
1.123 


74 
46 


16.32 
11.81 


10.38 
10.61 


16-17 









In the fasting experiments at Wesleyan University the carbon 
content of the urine increased noticeably on a number of dajrs as the 
fast continued. This increase in carbon was accompanied by an 
increase in the energy content, which was attributed at the time to the 
presence of a large amount of jS-oxybutyric acid. A similar increment 
in the carbon content of fasting urine was noted with an insane patient 
by Benedict and Diefendorf .^ This excess of carbonaceous material 

^Benedict and Diefendorf, Am. Jonm. Physiol., 1907, 18, p. 362. 
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became apparent when the ratio between the carbon and nitrogen 
of normal urine was compared with that obtained in these fasting 
experiments. 

CABBON-NlTBOQaK RaTIO. 

Since the carbon content of the urine naturally fluctuates to a certain 
degree with the nitrogen content, it is obvious that the determinations 
of the carbon alone would not have the significance of the ratio between 
the carbon and nitrogen, for we are interested not so much in the carbon 
normally accompanying nitrogen in the urine as in the carbon other 
than that in nitrogenous material. With an ordinary diet, essentially 
constant ratios have be^i found for normal urines by various investi- 
gators, averaging not far from 0.8 gram of carbon for each gram of 
nitrogen excreted in the urine. Thus Benedict and Milner^ found an 
average carbon-nitrogen ratio of 0.73 for 58 metabolism experiments 
upon normal individuals with rest and work in the respiration calori- 
meter at Wesleyan University. The variations i^ these experiments 
were, in general, very small, the carbon-nitrogen ratio ranging from 
0.67 to 0.89. Richardson,^ working with fewer urines, obtained a 
carbon-nitrogen ratio varying from 0.74 to 1.01, with an average of 0.88. 
Magnus-Alsleben' concludes that with healthy individuals the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio will not pass beyond the limits of 0.7 and 1.0, regardless 
of diet. Loewy,^ Pregl,^ Reale,* and others reported values with normal 
individuals essentially within these limits. 

The composition of the diet seems to have but little effect upon this 
ratio. Benedict and Milner noted no appreciable variation due to 
change in diet containing a preponderance of either carbohydrate or 
fat, but Tangl^ found an average ratio of 0.96 on days when the diet 
was rich in carbohydrates and poor in fat, which was considerably 
higher than the average carbon-nitrogen ratio of 0.75 which was found 
when the diet was poor in carbohydrate and rich in fat. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the diet on these days was extraordinary, it may 
be noted that Tangl's figures fell within the limits set by Mi^nus- 
Alsleben. 

Moderate muscular work has been shown both by Tangl and by 
Benedict and Milner to increase the ratios little, if any, over those for 
rest, although the severe muscular exercise incidental to the strenuous 
work of a Marathon race was found by Higgins and Benedict^ to result 
in distinctly abnormal carbon-nitrogen ratios in a number of cases, a 
ratio as high as 1.517 being found in one instance. 

'Benediet and Milner, U. S. Dept. A«r., Office Ezpt. Sta. Btil. 175, 1907, p. 146. 
'Richardson, Bulletin Mi. Hope Retreat Laboratory, 1900. Cited in Maly's Jahnb. d. Tier- 
Chemie, 1901, 31, p. 703. 

'Magnue-Alsleben, Zeitsehr. f. kiln. Med., 1909, 68, p. 358. 

'Loewy, Verhndl. der phyaol. Oeeellfloh. lu Berlin, 190&~1906, p. 11. 

*PregI, Archiv f. d. ges. Phyaol., 1899, 75, p. 87. 

*Reale, Bioobem. Zeitaohr., 1912, 47, p. 355. 

^angl, Archiv f. Anat. u. PhydoL, 1899, Phyaol. Abth. Sapp., p. 251. 

'Higgins and Benedict, Am. Joum. Phsmiol., 1911, 28, p. 291. 
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With normal urines, therefore, one may conclude that the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio may vary from 0.67 to 1.0. Many interefiting cases 
are recorded in which the disturbance of the carbon-nitrogen ratio has 
been foimd. In the fasting experiments at Wesleyan University 
carbon-nitrogen ratios during fasting ranged from a minimum of 0.660 
to a TififtTiTniim of 1J293. On 7 days out of 43 the ratio was over 1, 
these 7 days being the last 4 days of a 7-day fast and the last 3 of a 
4-day fast. In certain tyjies of fever, also, Magnus-Alsleben^ found 
an increase of the carbon-nitrogen ratio, while in others there was a 
marked decrease. He also reports three cases in which extremely 
high ratios were obtained after severe muscular work, these ratios 
being 3.262, 1.926, and 1.038 respectively. It is thus clear that under 
conditions which result in an abnormal katabolism, disturbances in 
the carbon-nitrogen ratio are foimd, and conversely a disturbance of 
this ratio may be taken as prima facie evid^ice of a distinctly disturbed 
katabolism. 

The carbon-nitrogen ratio has been computed for each day of the 
fasting experiment with L. and likewise for the food days prior and sub- 
sequent to the fast. These values are included in table 42, together 
with the values for the total nitrogen. On the 2 days before the fast 
the ratio was very constant, averaging 0.79. It then rose rapidly until 
the fourth day, when it was slightly over 1.0 and remained at approxi- 
mately 1 until the maximum level was reached between the sixteenth 
and nineteenth days of fasting. The very high value of 1.476 on the 
first day with food after the fast is in part explained by the excretion 
of 4.44 grams of dextrose in the urine. It is seen from these ratios, 
therefore, that the urine excretion after the first day or two r^ulariy 
contained some nitrogen-poor and carbon-rich substance which, from 
all evidence, appears to be jS-oxybutyric acid. Since the 2 days with 
food before the fast agree so perfectly, we have felt justified in using the 
average value of 0.79 for computing the normal amount of carbon 
accompanying nitrogen in the indirect computation of the amount of 
j3-oxybutyric acidpresent in the urine. (SeecolumnB,table 38, page283.) 

The values found with L. during fasting are materially higher 
throughout the entire fast than those reported by Munk for Breithaupt, 
for on 6 days of the fast Munk found no difference in the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio between the fasting days and the 2 days with food 
following the fast. On the last 6 days of a 3-weeks fast Grafe? found 
extraordinarily high carbon-nitrogen ratios as follows: 1.714, 1.642, 
2.016, 1.873, 1.63, 1.53. On the first food day the ratio fell to 0.746. 
The three observations of Pettenkofer and Voit' may also be cited, 
these investigators finding on the first fasting day an average of 0.7 
as the carbon-nitrogen ratio. 

^Macnus-Alflleben, Zeitsohr. f. klin. Med., 1009, 68. p. 358. 
*Grafe, Zeitsohr. f. Physiol. Chem., 1910. 66, p. 21. 
'Pettenkofer and Volt, Zeitsehr. f. Biol.. 1866. 2. p. 459. 
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ENERGY OF URINE. 

In studying the metabolism of a fasting man, although we are par- 
ticularly interested in the energy transformed in the body and leaving 
the body as heat, a complete picture of the total breaking-down of 
tissue and loss of body material can not be had without a knowledge of 
the potential energy of unoxidized material in the urine throughout 
the fasting period. Determinations of the heat of combustion were 
made by Mr. A. W. Cornell, the results given in table 42 being alwayB 
the average of two or three well-agreeing analyses. 

During the fasting i)eriod the total amount of energy lost in the 
urine ranged from 65 calories on the first day to 134 calories on the 
fourth day. There was a general tendency after the fourth day for 
the values to fall o£f gradually as the fast continued; excluding the first 
day, the smallest amount (80 calories) was found on the last day of the 
fast. The energy was also determined for the 2 days immediately 
preceding the fast, the values being 129 and 104 calories respectively. 
On the days with food following the fast, very small amounts of energy 
were found, these being 74 calories on the first and 45 calories on the 
second food day. 

Calobib-Nitboobn Ratio. 

Since the total amount of energy lost per day may vary with the 
amount of nitrogen excreted, and since there will alwasrs be a certain 
amount of potential energy normally accompanying each gram of 
nitrogen in the urine, it is important to compute the number of calories 
per gram of nitrogen. The results of such computation are also given 
in table 42. 

On the 2 days before the fast, there were about 9 calories daily per 
gram of nitrogen. The ratio remained practically unchanged on the 
first day of the fast, but for the next 4 days it showed a distinct ten- 
dency to increase. The highest ratio found during the fasting period 
was 13.28 calories per gram of nitrogen on the seventeenth day, and the 
lowest was 9. 15 calories on the first day of the fast. It is thus seen that, 
except on the first day, the ratios throughout the fast were compara- 
tively high, exceeding those found for the preceding food days. The 
ratios for the 2 days with food following the fast are influenced by the 
fact that on the first day, when the diet contained an excessive amount 
of carbohydrate, there was a measurable amount of sugar excreted 
(4.44 grams), which would obviously increase the energy but have no 
effect upon the nitrogen; furthermore, on the second day a very small 
amount of nitrogen was excreted. Neither of these values can of course 
be looked upon as obtained under normal conditions. 

With normal subjects and an ordinary diet, the ratio of calories 
to nitrogen is essentially constant. Thus Benedict and Milner^ found 

^Benedict and Milner, U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Exp. Sta. Bull. 175, 1907, p. 145. 
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an average calorie-nitrogen ratio of 8.09 for 58 rest and work experi- 
ments with normal individuals in the respiration calorimeter at Wes- 
leyan University, the variations bdng extremely small, ranging from 
7.3 to 8.94. When imbalanced diets are taken, this ratio may be some- 
what altered. Tangl^ reports the ratio considerably higher on the 
days when the diet was rich in carbohydrates and poor in fat, the ratio 
becoming as high as 11.67 on the carbohydrate-rich days and falling 
to 9.63 on the carbohydrate-poor day^. On the other hand, Benedict 
and Milner noted no appreciable change due to diet. 

In the earlier fasting experiments the energy in the mine has been 
rarely determined, the most extensive investigation being that in Wes- 
ley an University;^ in one experiment a calorie-nitrogen ratio was found 
ranging from 8.0 to 19.75. 

The large ratios found during fasting experiments, are unquestionably 
to be explained by an excretion of nitrogen-poor, carbon-rich material, 
which is chiefly /3-oxybutyric acid. Unfortunately, in the earlier 
observation of Benedict and Diefendorf, in which the very high ratio 
of 19.75 was found, direct evidence of the excretion of jS-oxybutyric 
acid was not obtained, as the determinations were not then feasible. 
Assuming that the high calorie-nitrogen ratio is due to the presence of 
acetone bodies, it can be seen that during the fasting experiment of 
the subject L. the highest acidosis as measured by this means occurred 
between the fifteenth and twenty-fifth days, high ratios prevailing for 
this entire period. 

CaiiObis-Cabbon Ratio. 

While it is perfectly possible to have a carbon-rich, nitrogen-free 
substance in the urine which would profoundly affect the calorie- 
nitrogen ratio, the presence of carbonaceous material in all energy- 
producing material found in urine would lead one to suppose that the 
relationship between calories and carbon would be much more r^ular 
than that between the calories and the nitrogen. The calorie-carbon 
ratios have been computed for this experiment and are included in 
table 42. The striking irregularities in the other ratios given in this 
table are entirely absent in the calorie-carbon ratio, for they remain 
remarkably constant under all conditions. The values for the entire 
series, including both the first and second food periods, range only 
between 12.14 on the twenty-third day of the fast and 10.38 on the first 
day with food after the fast. In the fasting period itself the minimum 
value was 10.51 on the twenty-sixth day. It is thus seen that during 
the total 31 days of the fast there were, on the average, 11.12 calories 
for each gram of carbon. 

The average calorie-carbon ratio in these fasting urines, namely, 
11.12 calories, is almost exactly the same as that found by Higgins and 

^Tangl, Arehiv f . Anat. u. Physiol., 1809, Physiol. Abth. Supp., p. 251. 

'Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 493, and Benedict and Diefendorf, Am 
Joum. Physiol., 1907, 18, p. 362. 
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Benedict/ their average calorie-carbon ratio for 18 specimens of urine 
excreted after severe muscular exercise incidental to a Marathon race 
being 11.02. This is also very close to the average calorie-carbon ratio 
obtained by Benedict and Milner, namely, 10.96. The striking uni- 
formity in the ratio between calories and carbon again emphasizes the 
importance of the development of some simple, rapid method of 
determining the carbon in urine which will not require the employment 
of a complicated bomb calorimeter. 

Still another relationship may be studied by comparing the total 
potential energy in the urine with the total estimated heat output* 
This comparison, however, is made in another section of the report. 
(See table 64, page 414.) The values given in this table show clearly 
that the total amount of energy excreted in the urine by the fasting 
subject L. equals approximately 8 to 10 per cent of the daily quota, 
and hence may not be n^lected in any consideration of the energy 
lost by this man as the fast continued. 

^Higgina and Benedict, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1911, 28* p. 291. 



MICROSCOPY OF URINE AND TESTS FOR ALBUMIN. 

Bt Habrt W. Goodall, M. D. 

The heat test was used in making the albumin determinations. For 
the sake of uniformity the microscopic examination was made as fol- 
lows : Two 15 mm. X 15 mm. cover-glass fields were examined with each 
specimen, 20 minutes being given to searching for and counting casts. 
The urine was centrifuged at a uniform rate for 5 minutes. The results 
of the tests are given herewith. 

DETAILED RESULTS. 

April H-IB (first day of fast). — AJbundn, absent. Sedimerd, no casts, 
blood, or pus; rare round cell, occasional squamous cell; little mucus. 

April 16-16 (second day of fast). — AJbuminj absent. Sediment, no casts 
or pus; rare normal red blood corpuscle, rare small round cell, 
occasional squamous cell; little mucus. 

April 16-17 (third day of fast). — AJbumin, absent. Sedimeni, one hyaline 
cast, small diameter, no blood or pus; few small round cells, rare large 
caudate cell, numerous squamous cells; rare spermatosoa, normal 
in appearance; little mucus. 

April 17-18 (fourth day of fast). — AJbumin, absent. Sediment, no casts, 
blood, or pus; few small round and squamous cells, little mucus. 

April 18-19 (fifth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace. jSedt- 
ment, 13 hyaUne casts, 3 coarse granular casts, all of large diameter; 
a few of the casts with cells adherent; small round cells more numer- 
ous; few squamous cells. 

April 19-20 (sixth day of fast). — Albumin, least possible trace. SedimefnJt, 
15 hyaline casts, 2 coarse granular casts, nearly all of large diameter, 
some with cells adherent; few small round and squamous cells. 

April 20-21 (seventh day of fast) . — Albumin, slightest possible trace. Sedir 
ment, 5 hyaline casts, 9 coarse granular cells, all of large diameter, 
some with cells adherent; rare normal red blood globule, numerous 
small round cells, few squamous cells; rare spermatozoa, normal in 
appearance. 

April 21-22 (eighth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace. jSedi- 
ment, 4 hyaline casts, 5 coarse granular casts, nearly all of laige 
diameter, some with cells adherent; numerous medium and small 
round cells; rare small caudate cell; Uttle mucus. 

April 22-23 (ninth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace. Sedi- 
ment, 5 hyaline casts, three of which had a few cells and fat drops 
adherent; 6 coarse granular casts with cells adherent, all casts of 
large diameter; no blood or pus; few small and medium round and 
squamous cells; rare spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 

April 2S-24 (tenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace (albumin 
cloud more marked than at previous examinations). Sedimerd, 
8 hyaline casts, some with cells and fat drops adherent; 4 coarse 
granular casts; all casts of large diameter; no blood or pus; few small 
and medium round and squamous cells; Uttle mucus. 

April 24-26 (eleventh day of fast). — Albumin, sUghtest possible teace (same 
as last examination). Sediment, 4 hyaline casts; 3 coarse granular 
casts; general tendency to diminution in diameter of casts; adherent 
cells and fat drops less numerous; few small and medium round and 
squamous cells. 
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April tS-Se (twelfth day of fast). — Albumin, least possible trace (same as 
last examination) . SedimerUj 7 hyaline casts, 6 coarse granular casts, 
chiefly small diameter ; few fat drops and cells adherent ; f ew leucocytes 
and small round cells; few acid sodium-urate crystals; little mucus. 

April t6-£7 (thirteenth day of fast). — AJbvmin, slightest possible trace 
(reaction less marked). Sediment^ 15 hyaline casts; 2 coarse gran- 
ular casts of medium si^e and with a few cells adherent; few leuco- 
cytes and small round cells. 

April S7-28 (fourteenth day of fast). — AJbumin, slightest possible trace 
(same as last examination). Sediment, 6 hyaline casts, 2 coarse 

Sanular casts, all casts of mediiun size and with a few ceUs adherent;. 
w leucocytes and small round cells; niunerous spermatozoa. 

April 28-29 (fifteenth day of fast). — Albuminy slightest possible trace (very 
faint reaction). Sediment, 15 hyaline casts; 10 coarse granular casts, 
few cells and fat drops adherent; general tendency to decrease in 
diameter of casts; few small and medium round cells; rare small 
caudate and neck-of-bladder cells. 

April 29-SO (sixteenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(same as last examination). SedMnerU, 14 hyaline casts; 12 coarse 
granular casts, chiefly of smiJl diameter; few small and medium 
round cells; rare neck-of-bladder cells. 

April SO-May 1 (seventeenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible 
trace (very faint reaction). — Sediment, 7 hyaline casts, 2 fine granular 
casts, some with few fat drops and cells adherent; casts of small 
diameter; few small and medium round cells; rare neck-of«bladder 
cells; few squamous cells. 

May 1-2 (eighteenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace (very 
faint reaction). Sediment, 8 hyaline casts; 4 coarse granular casts,, 
small diameter, few fat drops and cells adherent; few small and 
medium round cells; few squamous cells. 

May 2S (nineteenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace (very 
faint reaction). Sediment, 8 hyaline casts; 4 coarse granular casts,, 
small diameter, few fat drops and cells adherent; few small and 
medium round and squamous cells; little mucus. 

May S-4 (twentieth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace (very 
faint reaction). Sediment, 6 hyaline casts; 2 fine granular casts, all 
casts of small diameter, a few containing fat drops; few squamous 
cells; little mucus. 

MayjhS (twenty-first day of fast). — Albumin, least possible trace (very faint 
reaction). Sediment, 4 hyaline casts; 2 fine granular casts, of small 
diameter; few smsdl and medium round cells; few squamous cells. 

May 5-6 (twenty-second day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 7 hyaline casts; 4 coarse granular 
casts, all casts of small diameter; few small round and squamous cells. 

May 6-7 (twenty-third day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 7 hyaline casts; 3 coarse granular 
casts, all casts of small diameter; few small round and squamous cells. 

May 7-8 (twenty-fourth day of fast). — Albumin, least possible trace (very 
faint reaction) . Sediment, 6 hyaline casts ; 4 coarse granular casts, all 
of small diameter; few small and medium round and squamous cells. 

May 8-9 (twenty-fifth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 6 hyaline casts; 2 coarse granular 
casts; all casts of small diameter, occasional fat drops and cells 
adherent; few small and medium round and squamous cells; some 
cells slightly fatty; rare spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 
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May 9-10 (twenty-sixth day of fast). — Albumin^ slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment y 8 hyaline casts; 1 coarse granular 
cast; all casts of small diameter; occasional fat drops and cells 
adherent; few smaU and medimn romid and squamous cdls, some 
cells slightly fatty; rare spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 

May 10-11 (twentyH9eyenth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 8 hyaline casts; 1 coarse granular 
cast; all casts of small diameter, with a few fat drops and celk adher- 
ent; rare spermatozoa, normal in appearance; few medium round 
cells, slightly fatty; few squamous cells. 

May 11-li (twenty-eighth day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 6 hyaline casts; 2 coarse granular 
casts; all casts of sniall diameter, a few fat drops and cells adherent; 
numerous spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 

May IX-IS (twenty-ninth day of fast). — Albumin^ slightest possible trace 
(very faint reaction). Sediment, 10 hyaline casts, 3 coarse granular 
casts; all casts of small diameter, few fat drops and numerous cells 
adherent; few small and medium round cells; few squamous cells; 
few spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 

May lS-14 (thirtieth day of fast). — Atbumin, slightest possible trace (very 
faint reaction). Sediment, 12 hyaline casts; 1 coarse granuLw cast; 
all casts of small diameter, few fat droi>s and rather numerous cells 
adherent; few small and medium round cells; few squamous cells; 
few spermatozoa, normal in appearance. 

May lJir-15 (thirty-first day of fast). — Albumin, slightest possible trace 
(distinctly more than last examination) . Sediment, 36 hyaline casts ; 
2 coarse granular casts; casts of small and large diameter about equal 
in number; few fat drops and epithelial cells adherent; few small 
and medium round cells; niunerous squamous cells. 

May 16-16 (first day after breaking fast). — Albumin, slightest possible 
trace. Sediment, 18 hyaline casts; chiefly of small diameter, with a 
few fat drops and rare epithelial cells adherent; few small and medium 
round cells; few squamous cells; very many spermatozoa, normal in 
appearance; many acid sodiiun-urate crystals. 

May 16-17 (second day after breaking fast). — Albumin, slightest possible 
trace. Sediment, 2 hyaline casts of small diameter; few small and 
medium round cells; few squamous cells; little mucus. 

May 17-18 (third day after breaking fast). — Albumin, slightest possible 
trace. Sediment, 2 hyaline casts; 1 epithelial cast of small diameter; 
few small and medium round cells; few squamous cells; many sperm- 
atozoa, normal in appearance; many calcium-oxalate crystals. 

OdUher 19 (five months after breaking fast). — Atbumin, least possible trace. 
Sediment, 2 hyaline casts of small diameter; few smaU and medimn 
roimd cells; occasional neck-of-bladder cells; few squamous cells. 

SUMMARY. 

The most remarkable change in character of the urine noted during 
the fast was the appearance of albumin and casts on the fifth day, which 
persisted throughout. A summary of the results is given in table 43. 
During the first 24 hours that food was taken, the urine contained sugar^ 
and the sediment showed numerous calcium-oxalate crystals. 

The sexual system of the subject remained active throughout the 
entire period of observation. According to his own statements, a 
seminal emission occurred two nights before the fast began, he had 

^See p. 292. 
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voluptuous dreams without ejaculation on the night of the thirteenth 
fasting day, and a seminal emission on the night of the fifteenth fasting 
day. The urinary sediment contained rare spermatozoa on the third, 
seventh, and ninth fasting days, very numerous spermatozoa on the 
fifteenth fasting day, rare spermatozoa on the twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, and twenty-sixth fasting days, numerous spermatozoa on the 
twenty-sev^ith, and a few on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
days. On the first and third days after breaking the fast, during the 
period of eidireme mental disturbance, numerous spermatozoa were seen. 
Microscopically the spermatozoa at all times appeared to be normal in 
size and shape. There was no motility, but in every instance the urine 
had been standing for some time before the examination was made.^ 

^These observations are fuUy in line with the observations made by AlUtsky on fasting rabbits, 
which exhibited sexual excitement after 28 to 30 days of fasting. (Cited by Pashutin, in a Course 
of general and experimental pathology, St. Petersburg, 1902, 2, part i.) He also notes that sperma- 
tosoa were frequently found in the uzine of starving rabbits. Pashutin likewise dtes Manassein, 
who observed spennatosoa motOe in the urine of rabbits even 33 hours after the animals had per- 
ished from the want of food, thus indicating the intense persistency of sexual activity. 

In striking contrast to these observations are those of Pojarkov (Compt. rend. Soc Biol., 1913, 
74, p. 141), who with two dogs which had fasted three months noted profound influence upon 
the sexual activity. Indeed, the depression of the sexual activity was so great and so lasting that 
Pojarkov even suggested that prolonged fasting may result in a bloodless castration. — ^F. G. B. 



THE RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE. 

Any study of the respiratory exchange in a living animal is of dual 
value, for if properly conducted it throws light upon the character of 
the katabolism and also supplies data for computing by the indirect 
method the heat-production of the body, thus serving as a control 
upon the direct calorimetric measurements of the heat-production. 
In the fasting experiments at Wesleyan University, the measurements of 
the respiratory exchange and of the heat-production were coincidental 
throughout the entire period of the fast. This simultaneous deter- 
mination had certain great advantages, particularly in establishing 
the fimdamental laws of metabolism obtaining in the early stages of 
inanition. On the other hand, it gave very little opportimity for 
seeming evidence regarding the minimum or basal metabolism of the 
fasting subject, since a prerequisite of a study of the basal metabolism 
is a period of absolute muscular repose. 

In these earUer fasting experiments, such a period of absolute mus- 
cular repose was best secured during the night, when the subject was 
in bed and supposedly sound asleep, i. e., quietly at rest. The subject 
went to bed at 11 o'clock and as the experimental periods were aU of 
2 hours' duration, the period from 1 a. m. to 7 a. m. could reasonably 
be taken as the time when the subject had a minimum activity. Unfor- 
tunately no direct evidence r^arding the degree of muscular activity 
could be obtained. Furthermore, there was no evidence as to whether 
the subject was asleep the entire time or more or less awake and some- 
what restless. 

It seemed advisable, therefore, in planning the study of the long fast 
at the Nutrition Laboratory, so to arrange the experimental technique 
and routine as to include a series of respiration experiments which 
would throw definite light upon the character of the katabolism, 
measured in both long and short periods, and to be able to isolate 
certain periods ia which the subject was perfectly quiet and under the 
same conditions of muscular activity throughout the entire series of 
fasting days. The respiratory exchange of the fasting subject was 
therefore studied in two ways, i. 6., by using the bed calorimeter 
and the so-caUed ^'imiversal respiration apparatus." With the bed 
calorimeter both the heat-production and the gaseous exchange could 
be studied throughout the period that the subject remained in the 
chamber. In the experiments at Wesleyan University the subject 
remained in the chamber throughout the whole fasting period and the 
respiratory exchange could be studied in 24-hoiu* periods. In the pro- 
longed fasting experiment at the Nutrition Laboratory, however, the 
calorimeter periods usually began at 9 or 10 p. m. and continued until 
8 a. m. the following day. Thus for 10 or 1 1 and but rarely for 9 con- 
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secutive hours, the gaseous metabolism of the subject inside the 
chamber could be studied. Graphic records of the degree of muscular 
activity were also secured by a special form of bed. 

The possible differences in the degree of sleep and the degree of 
restlessness and the impossibility of determining the actual periods 
of wakefulness and sleep made it seem undesirable to rely wholly upon 
the determinations of the respiratory exchange naade by this method 
for a comparison of the metabolism as the fast progressed^ Conse- 
quently each morning, at the conclusion of the night experiment, the 
respiratory exchange alone was studied for two or three experunental 
periods by means of the imiversal respiration apparatus. With this 
apparatus it was possible to obtain the gaseous metabolism for several 
15-minute periods in which the subject lay perfectly quiet and awake, 
thus giving material for comparison for each day of the fasting period. 
The element of uncertainty as to the degree of muscular activity and the 
degree of wakefulness or sleep was by this method entirely eliminated. 
With both forms of apparatus the respiratory quotient could be accu- 
rately determined, so that a mutual control was obtained on the accuracy 
of the two methods of determining the respiratory exchange. 

APPARATUS AND METHODS USED IN THE CALORIMETER EXPERIMENTS. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the construction and the 
technique of using the respiration calorimeter or of the methods of cal- 
culating the results obtained with it, as these have been fully ^cplained 
elsewhere.^ Since the publication of this description, however, a number 
of minor though important changes have been made in the apparatus, 
and hence it seems desirable to discuss them here somewhat at length, so 
that the complete technique used in these experiments may be available. 
Although the fundamental principle involved in the determination of the 
respiratory exchange has not been altered in the slightest degree, our 
accumulated experience enabled us to develop a technique to meet the 
special conditions of the fasting experiment which not only facilitated 
the manipulation of the apparatus but also gave greater accuracy. 

ABSORPTION OF WATERrVAPOR AND CARBON DIOXIDE. 

According to the usual arrangement of the absorbing system of 
this apparatus, large porcelain vessels of special form, made by the 
Royal Berlin Porcelain Works of BerUn, Germany, are used to hold the 
sulphuric acid for absorbing the water from the air-current, and silver- 
plated brass cans for holding the soda-lime for absorbing the carbon 
dioxide. Both of these containers weigh considerable and when the 
amount of wat^ or carbon dioxide absorbed is 20 to 30 grams, the 
balance on which they are weighed (which is accurate to about 0.05 
gram) is sufficiently exact. On the other hand, when small amounts of 

^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 
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water or carbon dioxide are to be determined, as for example 10 grams 
or less, these vessels are too large. 

In the earlier part of the fasting experiment, the calorimeter experi- 
ments were usually subdivided into three periods, so that the amount of 
carbon dioxide to be weighed represented that produced in about 3 
hours, or approximately 45 to 60 grams. Toward the end of the fasting 
period it seemed desirable to obtain more definite information r^arding 
the progress of the metabolism throughout the night and hence an 
attempt was made to secure shorter periods. On one night (May 4-^5) 
the periods were but 1 hour long; under these circumstances only about 
11 grams of carbon dioxide were absorbed in each period. It was 
necessary, therefore, to have some form of absorbing vessel which would 
weigh considerably less than the usual containers, as the error in weigh- 
ing might make a measurable difference in the results. We accordingly 
replaced the large vessels with soda-lime bottles and glass sulphuric- 
acid containers, i. 6., ''Williams bottles," similar to those used in the 
absorbing circuit of the respiration apparatus, and from that time 
divided the calorimeter experiments into relatively short periods 
throughout the night, weighing the water and carbon dioxide in these 
smaller and more accurately weighed containers. A complete descrip- 
tion of the glass soda-lime bottle and the Williams bottle is given else- 
where.^ Soda-lime was used as the absorbent for carbon dioxide 
throughout the whole fasting experiment, for although at the time the 
description of the respiration calorimeter was published experiments were 
being made with potash-lime, subsequent experience has convinced us 
that, as yet, the original form of soda-lime has not been improved upon. 

ANALYSIS OF CHAMBER AIR AT THE END OF PERIODS. 

While it was desirable to obtain as short and as many periods as 
possible in the night calorimeter experiments, it naturally became diffi- 
cult to arrange the routine so as to secure the largest number of periods 
without decreasing the accuracy and overtaxing the strength of the 
assistants, especially as a continuous metabolism experiment of 35 to 
40 days was quite outside of our experience. With three periods in 
each experiment, as was at first planned, it was possible to arrange the 
program so that a trained observer with two responsible assistants 
could readily carry out the routine of a calorimeter experiment. One 
of the difficult parts of the program was to make provision for the 
analysis of the air residual in the chamber at the end of each period. 
It had been our custom to do this by deflecting a certain volume of the 
air from the outgoing air-current through a series of U-tubes containing 
soda-lime, and pumice stone and sulphuric acid respectively, which 
absorbed the carbon dioxide and water-vapor from the air. The air 

^Benediot, Deutsoh. Arohiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 166. See, also, figure 39, p. 316, of 
this pubUcation, for a diacrammatio representation of theee bottles. 
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was then passed through a calibrated Bohr gas-meter and returned to 
the system. By this method the amount of carbon dioxide and water- 
vapor in the air residual in the chamber at the end of the period could 
be readily computed. This manipulation of U-tubes, reading of gas- 
meter, barometer, and temperature, all of which was checked by an 
independent observer according to our usual procedure, made an added 
complex at the end of each experimental period, which of itself formed a 
considerable part of the routine. Some simpler method for obtaining 
data regarding the composition of the air inside the chamber was there- 
fore sought. 

Since the publication of the description of the calorimeter, it has been 
our good fortune to become thoroughly familiar with the very ingenious 
and accurate gas-analysis apparatus of Sond^n of Stockholm, which 
was used in a research on the composition of outdoor air carried out at 
the Nutrition Laboratory.^ This apparatus was employed in the fast- 
ing experiment for determining the carbon-dioxide content of the air 
in the calorimeter chamber. By means of a system of previously 
dried gas-sampling tubes, samples of the air could readily be taken in 
a few seconds at the end of each experimental period. The carbon 
dioxide in these samples of air could then be determined on the Sond6n 
apparatus the next morning by a skiUed assistant. 

Unfortunately, while ideal determinations of the carbon dioxide 
could be obtained by this method, it is no less important to know the 
volimie of water-vapor residual in the chamber at the end of the period, 
and the accurate determination of this factor has been one of our most 
perplexing problems. With the U-tube system previously described 
very satisfactory results could be obtained, but with the substitution 
of the gas sampling and the subsequent determination of the carbon 
dioxide on a Sond^n apparatus, it was necessary to find some method 
of determining the exact amoimts of the water-vapor in the air. It is 
obviously impossible to take a sample of air, even jover mercury, and 
retain the water-content for any length of time, as it would either be 
deposited upon the glass tube or so affected that no accurate analysis 
could be made. Furthermore, for analysis by the ordinary gravimetric 
method a sufficient volume of air could not be so stored. We therefore 
b^an experimenting with a delicate wet- and dry-bulb psychrometer. 

Two mercury thermometers, graduated in 0.01° C, were placed in 
the air-current, one of the thermometers having a moistened strip of 
linen wrapped around the bulb. The depression of the wet bulb was care- 
fully noted and by comparing the observations thus obtained with 
results secured by the U-tube method and particularly with the imique 
and extremely accurate hygrometer of Sond6n,* it was found that 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pab. 166, 1912, p. 76. 

>Soiid^ BihADg till K Svenaka Vet.-Akad. Handlingar, 1891, 17, p. 3; see al«Q MeteorolQ- 
giaohe Zeitachr., 1S92, p. 81. 
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concordant results could be obtained. Hence, to secure records of 
the water-vapor in the residual air, it was only necessary to place this 
psychrometer in the air-current inside the respiration chamber. It 
was so arranged that the air leaving the chamber came through a pipe 
opening at the rear and extending along the bottom to the front of 
the chamber near the glass window. The air passed over the dry 
bulb of the psychrometer and from there over the wet bulb, and then 
directly to the blower outside. It was therefore possible for the obser- 
ver on the outside to read both mercury thermometers through the 
glass front of the calorimeter chamber; readings to 0.01^ C. could 
ordinarily be relied upon. By means of psychrometric tables, the 
amount of water-vapor residual in the chamber could be very readily 
computed. It is thus apparent that by reading the psychrometer and 
taking a single sample of the air in the chamber and subsequently ana- 
lyzing it, it was possible to obtain information regarding the content 
of water-vapor and carbon dioxide in the chamber air at the end of each 
period with a minimum utilization of the assistant's time during the 
night. 

The psychrometer is at present used in this laboratory for short 
experiments with babies and small animals in which respiration 
chambers are employed. Having tested this method of determining 
the water-vapor by two other methods, we felt justified in employing 
it in the long calorimeter experiments, especially as it requires only 
the reading of the two thermometers by the assistant at the end of 
each period. To use the psychromet^ successfully, it is necessary 
that the air should pass rapidly over the bulbs of the thermometers. 
Care should also be taken that the fabric about the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer is kept moist, as in long experiments of 10 or 12 hours it 
occasionally becomes dry, so that false readings are obtained. 

It is obvious that no one of these methods, i. 6., the sulphuric acid- 
pxmiice stone, the Sond^n hygrometer, or the psychrometer, gives the 
true value for the water-vapor inside the chamber, as they measure 
only the water-vapor in the outgoing air, and there is certainly an area 
about the ingoing air pipe (where the air is entering absolutely free 
from water-vapor) which is of a much lower water-content, notwith- 
standing the fact that the air is fairly well circulated inside the chamber 
by means of an electric fan. It should be considered, however, that 
the values obtained at the beginning and end of each period are for 
comparison only and we deal here with differences rather than with 
absolute amoimts. 

This change in methods was particularly advantageous for the deter- 
mination of the residual carbon dioxide. When U-tubes are used, it 
is necessary to pass 10 liters of air through them in order to secure a 
weighable amoimt of carbon dioxide. For doing this in a relatively 
short time, such as 3 minutes, a ventilation through the U-tubes of 
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about 3| liters per minute is required and the use of fairly large U-tubes, 
each weighing about 80 to 90 grams. A combination of one soda-lime 
U-tube followed by a pumice-stone sulphuric acid U-tube weighs not 
far from 160 to 180 or even 190 grams, while the amoimt of carbon 
dioxide to be weighed is sometimes no more than 60 milligrams. When 
experimenting with a man awake or doing severe muscular work, the 
method is perfectly satisfactory, but when experimenting with a man as 
emaciated as our fasting subject, with a minimum metabolism, and 
producing only a small amount of carbon dioxide per hour, it is obvious 
that the residual carbon dioxide in the chamber would be low and it 
would be difficult to obtain very accurate determinations under these 
conditions. With the Sond^n gas-analysis apparatus, on the contrary, 
it was possible to determine 0.5 per cent of carbon dioxide to the third 
significant figure with great accuracy. The advantage of thus obtain- 
ing a more delicate determination of the carbon dioxide and at the same 
time decreasing the work required of an assistant during the long night 
period made it desirable to introduce the method by which the sam- 
pling pipette with subsequent analyses could be used to determine the 
carbon dioxide and the wet- and dry-bulb psychrometer for determining 
the water-vapor. The sampling tubes were collected each morning after 
the night experiment was over, and the analyses made on the Sond6n 
apparatus by Miss Alice Johnson, whose technical skill in the use of 
this apparatus was well attested in the research on the composition of 
outdoor air previously referred to. 

TENSION EQUALIZER. 

The rubber bathing cap used as a tension equalizer in the earlier 
form of respiration calorimeter has been replaced by a spirometer which 
was first designed for the universal respiration apparatus. A brief 
description of this spirometer with diagram (figure 40) is given on 
page 318, but a more detailed description may be found in an earlier 
publication.^ 

The spirometer is attached directly to the side of the respiration 
chamber and thereby becomes a part of the chamber volume, thus 
providing for fluctuations in the volume of the air inside the apparatus. 
As the carbon dioxide is absorbed by the sodarlime and the oxygen is 
used by the man inside the calorimeter, the total volume of the air 
inside the chamber gradually decreases. Accordingly the spirometer 
bell slowly falls until a certain point is reached where an electric contact 
(not shown in figure 40) is made and oxygen thereby automatically 
admitted by means of an electric valve attached to the oxygen cylinder. 
When sufficient oxygen is admitted to raise the bell and break the 
contact, the flow of oxygen is automatically stopped; in this way the 
supply of oxygen is under continuous control. 

^Benedict, Deutsoh. Arohiv f . UixL Med., 1912, 107, p. 172. See also Benediet and Talbot. 
Cainesie Inat Waah. Pub. 201, 1914, p. 43. 
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In the fasting experiment^ use was made of this spirometer to indi- 
cate the constancy of conditions. For example, if the oxygen supply 
was completely shut off for 5 or 6 minutes before the probable end of 
an experimental period and the pointer on the spirometer bell was 
allowed to rest against the smoked-paper drum, a regular rising curve 
would be drawn on the rotating drum, thus indicating the slow, steady 
fall of the spirometer bell. If the subject made a muscular movement, 
as in turning over, or for any reason there was an irregularity in the 
curve, it was obvious that there was a sudden expansion or contraction 
of the air in the chamber which could not be corrected for by the meas- 
urement of the temperature and barometer. Consequently, if such an 
irr^ularity in the line occmred during the last 5 minutes of the experi- 
mental period, the length of the period was extended until a regular 
curve could be secured. This was most helpful in many instances. 
Specimen curves are given in figure 36 showing this method of utilizing 
the spirometer. It is of course necessary to note the exact height of the 
spirometer at the moment the period is ended. This is done by read- 
ing the position of the pointer attached to the counterpoise of the spi- 
rometer as it travels over a millimeter scale. 
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Fio. 86. — Speciineii reoordB of chance in yolume of the apirometer on the bed 
calorimeter durins last 6 minutes of periods in experiment with L. 

ARGON IN OXYGEN FROM LIQUID AIR. 

In recent years we have used the nearly pure oxygen obtained from 
liquid air by the linde Air Products Company. At first we were 
unaware of the fact that the residual gas was not, as commonly con- 
sidered, all nitrogen with an atomic weight of 14, but consisted in large 
part of argon with an atomic weight of 40. Hence it has been necessary 
to emphasize the fact that in computing either the volume of oxygen 
admitted from a cylinder or in calibrating a gas-meter by the method of 
weighing the oxygen/ the composition of this residual gas should be 
taken into consideration, as otherwise an appreciable error in the per- 
centage of oxygen may easily occur. Thus, in a series of observations 
carried out on diabetics^ and likewise another series on muscular work,' 

^Benedict, Physical Review, 1906, 22, p. 294. 

'Benedict and Joslin, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1913, 111, p 350. 

•Benedict and Cathcart, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 187, 1913, p. 74. 
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it was found that this correction for argon in place of nitrogen altered 
the oxygen consumption about 1 per cent and consequently altered the 
values for the respiratory quotient by a like amount. 

GRAPmC REGISTRATION OF DEGREE OF MUSCULAR REPOSE OF SUBJECT 

INSIDE THE RESPIRATION CALORIMETER 

The intimate relationship exhibited between the degree of muscular 
repose and the total metabolism compelled us to make sure, at the 
beginning of the fasting experiment, that the measurements of the 
metabolism made with this subject from time to time were comparable 
so far as muscular repose was concerned. Great care was taken to 
secure experimental periods when the subject was perfectly quiet and 
awake, and likewise when he was asleep. All this care would have 
been of no avail, however, if we had not been able to secure periods of 
like muscular repose or activity. If, for example, the subject had been 
noticeably restless on the first few nights of the period of prolonged 
fasting and on the last nights was especially quiet, the decrease in 
the metabolism could not be shown to have been due to the influence of 
the fast, but might have been due to the differences in the degree of 
muscular repose. While statements could be secured from the subject 
or from observers as to how well the subject slept or how quietly he lay, 
no reliance could be placed upon them, as oiu: experience has been that 
such observations are usuaUy untrustworthy. Hence we made use of 
a method of graphic registration, which succeeded the ocular observa- 
tions of the muscular activity used in connection with the experiments 
in Wesleyan University, and likewise had its own development later 
in this laboratory. In the earlier experiments we placed about the 
body of the subject either one or two tube pneumographs in such a 
position that not only was the respiration-rate recorded, but likewise 
any muscular movement of the body.^ When the subject was lying 
down, it was found that these pneumographs became irksome if worn 
for several hours. In the experiments with diabetics,^ the use of the 
pneumograph was found to be satisfactory, as the apparatus was 
rarely worn continuously for more than 3 hours. In the fasting experi- 
ment, however, it would be necessary for the subject to wear the pneu- 
mographf or some 12 or 13 hoiu^ each night, and as the degree of emacia- 
tion became greater it was quite possible that the discomfort might 
be such as to disturb his sleep if not, indeed, cause pain; also, that the 
subject might turn over during the night and cramp the transmission 
tube in such a way as to prevent proper registration. 

Previous experiences in this laboratory with a suspended cage or 
crib for dogs or infants led us to apply the same principle for devising 
a special form of bed for use in experiments with the universal respira- 

^Benediot, Carnesie Inst Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 10. 
*Beiiediot and Joalm, Carnesie Inst. Wash. Pub. 136, 1910, p. 22. 
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tion apparatus in which the subject lies upon a couch. This bed was 
ao suspended that the slightest change in the center of gravity of the 
body, such as moving the hand or the foot, would alter the tension on 
the spring inside a pneumograph and thus transmit the movement to 
a tambour and kymograph. By this means the least muscular activity 
would be recorded. With the suspended crib used in experiments withi 
infants, experience has shown that the best point of support was at the 




Flo. 87. — Method toi obtaining graphio reoord of acti-rity in b«d oalorlnivtar. 
The Bubjeot Mee an the bed on the frameworlc inside the calorimeter. Que aide of the trame 
raets CD a Icnife-edKe, K; the other dde ii supported by two stout spiral springs, B and S'. Any 
change in the tenmoD on the springs likewise afTeots the tensioa on the pneumoEraph, P, thus 
■Iteiiiig the tension of the air in the poeumograph. By means of a rubber tube and a metal pipe 
passiiig through the copper nail, C, iJnc wall. Z, and asbestos wali, A, of Che calorimeter, the lower 
end of the pneumograph oommunioatea with a tambour which writes on the kymograph placed 
above the calorimeter. Any lateral change in the oent«s of gravity of the body instantly produoea 
a movetnent of the pointer on the kymograph. 
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foot of the crib, the spring being placed at the head. With adults, how- 
ever, we soon found that the major movements were lateral rather than 
lengthwise of the body and the supports and springs were accordingly 
placed at the sides of the bed instead of at the head and foot. 

This bed, when used in the calorimeter chamber, was supported at 
one side on two frictionless steel points and at the other by two stout 
spiral springs which could be adjusted by tumbuckles to bring the bed 
to a level position. Obviously any change in the center of gravity of 
the body altered the tension upon the two supporting springs, which 
were therefore elongated or shortened. When the pneumograph was 
attached to the bed, the same force producing the elongation or 
contraction of the springs affected the pneumograph. The change 
in the tension of the air inside the pneumograph was transmitted by the 
usual method, t. e., by means of a metal tube passing through the walls 
of the chamber and subsequently by a rubber tube connecting with the 
tambour, writmg-point, and kymograph. The method of obtaming 
this graphic registration of the muscular activity is shown in figure 87. 

In this figure the open end of the bed calorimeter is shown in per- 
spective and in a somewhat schematic way. C, Z, and A represent 
respectively the inner copper wall of the chamber, the zinc middle wall, 
and the outer asbestos wall. The framework of the bed is seen at the 
bottom of the calorimeter chamber with the left-hand edge resting 
on the steel support, K. The two spiral springs, S and S', each pro- 
vided with a tumbuckle, are attached at the upper end to the wall of the 
calorimeter chamber and at the lower end to the right-hand edge of the 
bed. Midway between the springs is attached a pneumograph, P, the 
upper end of which is attached to the wall of the calorimeter chamber. 

The subject, l}dng upon an air mattress which is in turn resting upon 
a long plate of galvanized iron, is slid on to the bed framework feet first. 
As the weight of the body falls upon the framework, the springs, S and 
S', become extended, the adjustment necessary to secure perfect level- 
ing of the bed being made by means of the tumbuckles. If the subject 
turns during the night, a greater tension is put upon the springs, S 
and S^ and the pneumograph, P, is elongated.^ The air in the tube 
connecting the pneumograph with the outside of the chamber is thus 
somewhat rarefied and the tambour pointer sinks, thus producing a 
depression in the line on the kymograph drum. 

^For the benefit of other workers in this field, it is of interest to record here the reoent experi- 
ence of Dr. Paul Both, of Battle Creek, Michigan. In recordinis the body-movements of men or 
women Isring on beds, he replaced the pneumograph with a small Politser bulb, so adjusted 
as to be somewhat compressed by the bed-frame. The bulb was connected to the tambour and 
ksrmograph. Preliminary tests ma4,e in the Nutrition Laboratory with the Politser bulb arrange- 
ment have shown that the results of the variation in pressure on the bulb by variation in muscular 
activity are most satisfactory, not only with adults but also with small animals — a fact of special 
interest in connection with the research on infants. Two serious objections to the pneumograph, 
t. e., the danger ol leaks through the rubber and the difficulty of renewing the rubber, are thus 
obviated by the use of this bulb. A flexible rubber bulb of small sise is best used. 
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The apparatus is extremely sensitive and shows plainly such minor 
muscular motions as movements of the hand or arm to one side or, 
indeed, the twisting of the feet. Throughout his whole stay in the 
laboratory, L. slept on this bed inside the respiration chamber each 
night and a kymograph record was therefore obtained for the whole 
period. The drum of the kymograph was usually rotated at such a speed 
as to give one revolution of 500 nun. per hour. 

Although these kymograph records were not secured primarily for 
publication, four typical records have been arbitrarily selected for 
reproduction in figure 38. The curve for April 10-11, 1912 (Curve I), 
which represents the record obtained on the first night which the sub- 
ject spent inside the chamber, begins at 11 p. m., April 10, and ends at 
&" 02" a. m., April 11. For the most part the subject was remarkably 
quiet, showing no considerable degree of restlessness until about 5 a. m. 
on April 11. 

The curve for April 14-15, 1912 (Curve II) represents the record 
obtained on the first night of the fasting period. The line here is 
remarkably regular, showing relatively few major muscular movements. 
When there is a distinct change in the level of the mark naade by the 
pointer, as is seen at approximately 5^ 12°" a. m., this is an indication 
that the subject changed his position, probably turning on his side. 

Another curve (Curve III) has been selected from those obtained 
about the middle of the fasting period, which represents the record for 
April 29-30, 1912. This also shows a general regularity of line, with 
occasional indications of changes in position. 

The last curve (Curve IV) was obtained on the next to the last night 
of the fasting period. May 13-14, 1912. Between 12*^ 45"* a. m. and 
Xh 45m 1^^ j^^ there was considerable movement for a few moments at 
two or three different times, but otherwise the record has much the 
same characteristics as the other curves shown. 

From these ciu*ves and also from other curves which it is imprac- 
ticable to reproduce here, we may logically infer that this subject 
was particularly quiet inside the respiration chamber. While he did 
not sleep the entire time, yet the kymograph records show that he 
was for the most part very comfortable inside the chamber — ^indeed, 
he repeatedly made the statement that he was very comfortable 
throughout the night. It is of interest to note that at the hospital 
he said that the bed there was not so comfortable as the bed inside the 
calorimet^ chamber.^ 

METHODS USED IN EXPERIMENTS WITH THE RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

The universal respiration apparatus, which was used for the respira- 
tion experiments throughout the day, is based upon the same principle 
as the large respiration calorimeters. A great variety of experiments 

^Bee page 61. 
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have been made with it in this laboratory, and its accuracy has been 
thoroughly tested. Not only men and women have been used as sub- 
jectS; but, by adding a small chamber, experiments have also been 
made with infants and small animals. The apparatus has been 
described in detail elsewhere.^ 

With this apparatus the subject lay quietly on the same bed upon 
which he slept during the night, the bed b^g withdrawn from the 
respiration chamber and placed upon a small framework in the calo- 
rimeter laboratory. He was covered with bed clothing and two soft- 
rubber nose-pieces were inserted in the nostrils, the subject being cau- 
tioned to keep his mouth closed. After he had breathed a few minutes 
through a two-way valve opening into the room, the valve was turned 
and he began to breathe into a closed volume of air — some 8 or 10 
liters — ^which was kept in motion by a ventilator or blower. As the 
air left the nostrils of the man, it was carried by the blower to suitable 




Fm. 30. — Sohttmatio outline of iiiiiv«nal respiration appamtas. 

The subject, lying upon a oouoh or bed, breathes either throu^ the two noee-pieoes or a mouth- 
piece into a yentilating current of air, kept in motion by a rotary pump. The moisture in the 
air is absorbed in two glass T c ss el s containing sulphuric acid, an empty i^lass vessel serving as a 
trap to prevent accidental back suction of add. The dried air then passes through sodarlime and 
again through sulphuric add in a special form of bottle and finally through a can containing 
sodium bicarbonate to free the air of any traces of add vapor. Oxygen is introduced as desired. 
The air is then ready to be inhaled by the lungs. As the air leaves the lungs, the changes in the 
volume of the confined air are recorded on the spirometer, which moves freely up and down with 
each inspiration and expiration. The change in weight of the soda-lime vessd and its accompany- 
ing sulphurio-add botUe gives the wdght of the carbon dioxide produced. The weight of the 
oxygen is obtained dther by noting the loss in weight of the cylinder of the gas or measuring the 
gas carefully admitted through a meter. 

^Benedict, Deutsoh. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 156. 
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containers in which the water and carbon dioxide were absorbed; 
oxygen was next added from a cylinder of weighed gas or through a 
calibrated meter to replace that used by the man; the air was then 
returned to the subject. The amount of carbon dioxide excreted was 
obtained from the changes in weight of the absorbers and the amoimt 
of oxygen consumed from the record of the oxygen admitted to the air- 
current. Experiments could be made with this apparatus with periods 
as short as 15 minutes. The general scheme of the respiration appa- 
ratus is shown in figure 39. 

In this apparatus provision has been made for fluctuations in the 
volume by attaching a tension equalizer. In the earlier forms of the 
respiration apparatus, a rubber bathing cap was used as a tension 
equalizer, but more recently this has been replaced by a spirometer. 
This spirometer not only provides for the fluctuations in the volume of 
air, but has been utilized for recording the character of the respiration, 
as has already been noted in a previous section of this publication. 
(See page 158.) It has also been used with the bed calorimeter for indi- 
cating the constancy of conditions. (See page 310.) The details of 
the spirometer are shown in figure 40. 

With each inspiration and expiration, the thin copper bell, c, of the 
spirometer falls and rises in the annular space between the copper walls, 
a and b, this space being filled with water. To the counterweight rod. 
Of Of Of ^ attached a pointer, A, which writes on the smoked-paper 
surface of the kymograph drum. A wheel, r, with a milled ec^e, is 
rotated by each upward movement of the cord, <, which rests in a groove 
in the edge of the wheel, the pawl, u, preventing any backward move- 
ment of the wheel. By means of a platinum contact on the periphery 
of r, each complete revolution of the wheel may be recorded. An expla- 
nation of the use made of the records obtained with this spirometer 
and a series of typical kymograph curves are found on pages 158 to 160. 

The respiration apparatus was used regularly each morning of the 
fast for an experiment immediately following the night's sojourn in the 
bed calorimeter. The subject, lying upon his bed, was transferred 
directly from the calorimeter chamber to the respiration apparatus. 
He then turned upon his side and urinated without rising and the 
respiration experiment was begun shortly afterwards. In the latter 
part of the fast, the apparatus wa8 used for a respiration experiment 
each evening about an hour before the subject entered the calorimeter. 
At irregular intervals throughout the fast the respiratory exchange was 
also studied with the respiration apparatus, while the subject was 
sitting quietly in a chair or writing steadily, as he did much of the time. 
The apparatus was likewise used for experiments in which the subject 
breathed an oxygen-rich atmosphere while lying upon the couch. 

All of these experiments included two or three periods of approxi- 
mately 16 minutes each, in which records of the degree of muscular 
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repose were obtained by means of the special form of suspended bed, 
and the pulse-rate was regularly observed.^ The subject L. adjusted 
himself very readily to this apparatus, finding it not at all uncomfort- 
able. Indeed, on one or two occasions he expressed his enjoyment of 
the soothing sensation produced by the slight sound of the blower. 
He seemed to be in no wise affected by the apparatus and to him appar- 
ently the respiration experiment was but a slight incident in the day's 
program. These experiments were all personally supervised by Mr. 
Carpenter, who found this subject more nearly ideal than any subject 
he had ever studied, as the man could be relied upon to keep absolutely 
quiet throughout the whole period. The record of the degree of mus- 
cular repose also shows this fact,^ and it is especially advantageous to 
have this assurance that, as the fast progressed, whatever disturbance 
in the total metabolism is observed as a result of var}ring body position 
or the inhalation of oxygen-rich atmospheres, it certainly was not 
complicated by extraneous muscular activity. 

Aside from the value of being able to study the respiratory exchange 
under the different conditions of waking, sitting, and writing, the 
universal respiration apparatus offered special advantages for likewise 
studying the mechanics of respiration, including the respiration-rate, 
the character and volimxe of each respiration, and the ventilation of 
the lungs per minute, and for indicating in general any abnormality in 
the mechanics of respiration. It was also possible to determine the 
alveolar air of the subject in these respiration experiments.' 

As both the morning and evening series of respiration experiments 
were made under the same conditions of muscular repose and with the 
subject awake, the results obtained are perfectly comparable, so that 
they give excellent data for drawing sharp conclusions as to the influ- 
ence of prolonged fasting upon the general metabolism. Furthermore, 
since two wholly independent series of respiration experiments were 
obtained with different apparatus and at a different time of day, the 
individual periods of both the experiments with the bed calorimeter 
and the respiration apparatus are made doubly valuable by this check. 
It is important to bear in mind, however, that the experiments with the 
universal respiration apparatus gave no evidence regarding either the 
water-vapor exhaled from the lungs and skin or the cutaneous respiration. 
As Magnus-Levy has pointed out,^ there is a greater amount of carbon 
dioxide excreted through the skin than of oxygen absorbed, so that 
there is a tendency for the respiratory quotient to be affected by about 
0.01. When, therefore, a respiratory quotient of 0.73 is obtained with 
a subject in the respiration chamber of the calorimeter, a respiratory 

^See pp. 311, 99, and 110. 

^See figure 22 on page 159. 

*6ee diBoueaon of these results on pages 168 to 181. 

^Magnus-Levy, von Noorden's Handbuch der Pathologie des Stoffwecfasek, 1896, !» p. 218. 
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quotient of but 0.72 would, under like conditions, be obtained with the 
respiration apparatus. On the other hand, the experiments made 
with the universal respiration apparatus are extremely helpful as a 
general index of the respiratory exchange from which the calorimetry 
can be computed by the indirect method. We considered it of im- 
portance to make a special effort to secure experiments of short 
duration, as the technique of the experiments made by Luciani on Succi 
have been adversely criticized by Zimtz and the experiments made by 
Zuntz and his co-workers on the fasters Breithaupt and Cetti in Berlin 
were certainly complicated by colic and a head cold. Moreover, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the technique in thirty years has 
been materially improved. 

STUDIES WITH THE BED CALORIMETER. 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS INSIDE THE CHAMBER. 

Prior to a consideration of the results of the study of the gaseous 
exchange inside the bed calorimeter, it is advisable to note the exact 
conditions of ventilation, temperature, and particularly relative 
humidity under which this subject was living in the chamber. The 
respiration calorimeter was ventilated at a rate of approximately 40 
liters per minute, or roughly speaking, 2,400 liters per hour. Since 
the volume of the chamber was not far from 800 liters, theoretically 
the air would be replaced inside the chamber three times each hour. 
The cooling arrangement prevented an abnormal rise in the tempera- 
tiu*e, and a study of the relative humidity under these conditions pre- 
sents certain features of interest. Since the air is dried over sulphuric 
acid before it is returned to the calorimeter, it enters the respiration 
chamber absolutely water-free and consequently the only sources 
of water-vapor inside the chamber are the lungs and the skin of the 
man. The ventilation of the chamber per hour, the amount of water 
vaporized per hour, the average temperature of the calorimeter cham- 
ber, and the relative humidity of the air are given in table 44. 

Daily tests, in which the number of revolutions of the blower are 
recorded by an automatic counter, have shown that in general 210 revo- 
lutions of the blower correspond to a ventilation of 1 cubic foot or 28.315 
liters of air. The total ventilation may therefore be obtained by divid- 
ing the number of revolutions by this factor and multiplying by 28.315. 
As a matter of fact, the number of revolutions per cubic foot of air 
was determined each day and this variable used in the calculation. 
From the length of period as given in table 44, the ventilation per 
hour was readily found. 

All of the water-vapor removed from the chamber was absorbed by 
sulphuric acid as the ventilating current passed through the absorbing 
system. The total amount was corrected for the small amount of 
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water vaporized from the wet bulb of the psychrometer, and the amount 
per hour found in the usual way. 

The average calorimeter temperatiure was secured by means of a 
series of resistance thermometers. The relative humidity was calcu- 
lated from the amoimt of water vaporized per liter of ventilation and 
the niunber of milligrams of water-vapor in one liter of air saturated 
at the calorimeter temperature. 

The rate of ventilation and the rate of carbon-dioxide production 
were such that the usual proportion of carbon dioxide residual in the 

Table 44. — VentUation cf dumber and reUdwe kumidUy dwring experimenU with L. in bed 

eaiarimeter at night. 



Date. 



Day of 

fast. 



Period. 



Ventila- 
tion per 
hour. 



Water 
vapor- 
ised per 
hour. 

B 



ATerage 

temper^ 
ature 
of the 

chamber. 
C 



Relative 
humid- 
ity. 



1912. 
Apr. 10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-16 

16-10 

16-17 

17-18 

1&-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

24-25 

26-26 

26-27 

27-28 

2&-29 

29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1 . 

May 1-2 

2- 
3- 



3 
4 
6 
6. 

7. 



6- 

6- 

7- 8. 

S- 9. 

9-10. 
10-11. 
11-12. 
12-13. 
13-14. 
14-16. 
16-17. 
17-18. 



Ist. 

2d.. 

3d.. 

4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
16th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 
20th. 

2l8t. 

22d.. 
23d.. 
24th. 
26th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 

3l8t.. 



Il»»38«p.m.to8»»0»» 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 



10 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

11 



13 
13 
09 
30 
41 
22 
68 
67 
30 
23 
47 
60 
12 
18 
40 
63 
13 
27 
46 
29 
16 
61 
36 
31 
14 
36 
34 
41 
08 
47 
66 
30 
01 
38 
64 
67 



p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m* 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 



7 66 

8 00 

7 60 

8 00 



7 
7 



68 
66 



8 00 

7 62 

8 00 



7 
6 



62 

00 



8 00 



7 
7 



61 
47 



8 00 

7 60 

8 00 

7 66 

8 01 



7 
7 
7 
7 



60 
46 
60 
69 



8 03 
8 00 



7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
6 



30 
30 
31 
66 
64 
64 



a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 



liters, 

2263 

2472 

2473 

2464 

2474 

2468 

2469 

2369 

2328 

2410 

2467 

2432 

2896 

2204 

2347 

2264 

2376 

2313 

2134 

2321 

2309 

2334 

2307 

2366 

2268 

2212 

2137 

2196 

2206 

2309 

2243 

2312 

2318 

2267 

2396 

2318 

2466 



26.3 
26.3 
26.6 
27.1 
22.8 
26.6 
28.7 
22.8 
21.1 
19.4 
18.9 
19.2 
21.1 
17.0 
18.3 
17.9 
18.4 
17.6 
13.6 
16.9 
16.6 
16.0 
16.6 
16.8 
14.6 
16.7 
16.7 
16.6 
17.6 
18.0 
18.7 
18.9 
19.3 
19.7 
17.9 
20.0 
23.7 



21.32 
20.17 
21.28 
20.72 
20.77 
20.66 
21.41 
20.77 
21.19 
20.09 
20.76 
20.87 
21.28 
20.82 
20.91 
20.76 
21.16 
20.68 
20.08 
20.08 
20.19 
20.66 
20.23 
20.67 
20.73 
20.68 
20.77 
20.64 
20.64 
20.53 
20.71 
21.02 
21.26 
21.12 
21.10 
20.66 
20.46 



p.ct. 
62 
62 
69 
63 
62 
69 
63 
64 
60 
47 
43 
46 
48 
44 
44 
46 
43 
43 
38 
40 
39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
40 
46 
44 
46 
46 
48 
46 
46 
49 
42 
60 
66 
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chamber at the end of each experimental period throughout the night 
was not far from 0.4 per cent by volume or approximately 13 times that 
of normal air. This percentage of carbon dioxide in the air, and indeed 
a very much higher percentage, has been shown to be entirely without 
effect upon persons breathing such an atmosphere,^ so that it may be 
stated with perfect confidence that the excess amount of carbon dioxide 
present in the chamber could in no way have influenced either the 
respiratory exchange or the heat-production of the subject. 

As will be seen from table 44, the ventilation of the chamber aver- 
aged not far from 2,200 to 2,300 liters per hour throughout the 31 days 
of the experiment, the range being from 2,134 liters to 2,474 liters per 
hour. The hourly vaporization of water had a tendency to decrease as 
the fast progressed, the largest amount bdng on the night of the third 
day of fasting and the smallest on the night of the fifteenth day of 
fasting. The average temperature of the calorimeter remained for the 
most part within a few tenths of a degree of the average figure, 20.6^ C. 

The relative humidity shows an interesting course. Beginning with 
approximately 60 per cent on the nights following food, it decreased 
to a minimum level of approximately 39 per cent from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first day and thereafter rose gradually to the end of the 
fast. The variations in the excretion of water-vapor and the cause of 
the fluctuations in the relative humidity will be discussed in a subse- 
quent section of this pubUcation.^ The results secured in the measure- 
ments of the respiratory exchange inside the bed calorimet^ may, 
therefore, now be considered. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE INSIDE THE 

BED CALORIMETER. 

With the bed calorimeter it is possible to determine simultaneously 
the water vaporized inside the chamber, the carbon dioxide produced, 
and the oxygen consumed. These determinations were made directly 
on four nights prior to the fast, on the 31 nights of the fast, and for two 
nights after the fast. While the greatest emphasis must be laid upon 
the total amounts measiu*ed, the absorbing vessels were changed several 
times during the night, so that the experiment was usually subdivided 
into three periods. In the latter part of the fast, the measurements 
were made in five or six periods, and on two nights, seven and nine 
periods respectively. It was accordingly possible to compute the car- 
bon-dioxide output, the oxygen intake, and the respiratory quotient for 
the whole experiment and also for the individual periods, thus giving a 
control on the measurement of the respiratory exchange. 

^Benedict and Milner, U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Ezp. Stas. Bui. No. 175, 1907, p. 237. 
*See page 373. 
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PauoDio Chanobs in thb Mbtabolism. 

The average results for the experimental periods have been plotted 
in the form of curves for each night that the subject spent inside the 
respiration chamber. (See figures 41 to 44.) These results are given 
m cubic centimeters per minute, the scale values on the outside indicat- 
ing the values for the oxygen consumed, and those on the inside the 
values for the carbon dioxide produced. The respiratory quotient for 
each individual period is placed between the oxygen and the carbon- 
dioxide curves. Thus, on the night of April 10-11, the oxygen intake 
for the first period averaged 284 c.c. per minute, for the second period 
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265 c.c. per minute, and for the third period 270 c.c. per minute. The 
carbon-dioxide production for the corresponding periods was respec- 
tively 227, 221, and 218 c.c. per minute and the respiratory quotients 
0.80, 0.84, and 0.81 respectively. 

The subdivision into experimental periods was made in an attempt 
to secure information regarding the periodic changes throughout the 
night. But from fundamental factors in the technique of the calori- 
meter experiments, the longer the experimental periods, the more accu- 
rate are the measurements of the carbon-dioxide production and es- 
pecially of the oxygen consumption ; hence by subdividing these total 
values, a certain degree of accuracy is sacrificed in the measurements, 
although the average values for the night are imaffected. This may 
explain certain discrepancies in the respiratory quotient and in the 
general conformity of the cmres for the oxygen and the carbon dioxide. 

It will be seen that as a rule the curves for the carbon dioxide and 
oxygen are essentially parallel, although they are by no means straight 
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lines for the whole experunent. Occasionally, discrepancies are found, 
as on April 10-11 (the first night of the experiment) when the carbon- 
dioxide production is higher in the second period than in the last period, 
whUe as a matter of fact the oxygen consumption is apparently some- 
what lower. This is especially noticeable on April 22-23, when the 
carbon-dioxide production in the last period increased and the oxygen 
consimiption decreased. As would be expected, the possibiUties for a 
discrepancy between the curves increase as the period is shortened and 
consequently we find on the night of May 4-5, when the experiment was 
divided into nine periods, that while the values as a whole are approxi- 
mately parallel, in the sixth and seventh periods there is a great in- 
crease in the oxygen consumed which is unaccompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the carbon-dioxide production. Similar irregu- 
larities are to be noted on the night of May 13-14. In general, however, 
there is a striking tendency toward parallelism in the two curves. 

After the first three nights of fasting, the minimum values for carbon 
dioxide and oxygen are usually foxmd in the middle period of the night, 
t. 6., from 2 to 4 a. m., or thereabouts, the morning period almost inva- 
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riably showing a tendency to rise. This may be seen with great r^u- 
larity throughout most of the curves, although there are enough 
exceptions (for instance, on May 4-5 and May 6-7) to make it inappli- 
cable in all cases. 

After the first few days of the fast, one would not expect a great 
change in the respiratory quotient, since there would be no material 
alteration in the character of the material oxidized in the body. An 
examination of the respiratory quotients given with the ciu^es shows 
that they run not far from a constant value throughout the night with 
the different conditions of food and fasting. Thus, on the first few 
nights with food, the values are considerably above 0.80, but with the 
beginning of the fast they drop rapidly to about 0.74, remaining not 
far from 0.72 throughout the remainder of the fast. Occasionally cer- 
tain fluctuations above or below the average figure may be observed, 
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but these may easily be attributed to the fact that the shortness of the 
period affected the determinations of the oxygen consumption. It may 
be considered an established fact that respiratory quotients more than 
0.02 above or below the average value for the night are due to acci- 
dental variations in the determinations. A low respiratory quotient 
following a high quotient may frequently be noted; showing that there 
is a compensation in the measurement of the oxygen consumption as 
the experiment continues. 

Inasmuch as the determination of the respiratory quotient requires 
extremely accurate determinations of both the oxygen consmnption 
and the carbon-dioxide production, it is obviously very much more 
difficult to secure accurate respiratory quotients than accurate measure- 
ments of either the carbon dioxide or the oxygen. Accordingly, while 
we feel that it is legitimate to accept the values for the carbon dioxide 
and even for the oxygen for short periods, we are by no means certain 
that we are justified in laying considerable stress upon the respiratory 
quotients in periods so short as those in the calorimeter experiments. 

A careful scrutiny of all of the kymograph records shows that the 
extraneous muscular movements, although not absolutely constant in 
every period, are so slight that they may be practically neglected. 
Such movement as there was did not correspond closely to the general 
trend of the katabolism, for although the subject was more active 
during the morning period, the activity was not sufficient to account 
for the great difference in the katabolism. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly clear from his own records that the subject was usually in deep 
sleep in the middle of the night, as he often reported in the morning 
that he awoke about 4 a. m. and lay awake until the end of the experi- 
ment. A relationship between deep sleep and the metabolism is there- 
fore indicated, a relationship which will be discussed in a subsequent 
section. 

Perhaps the most striking fact shown by the whole series of cmres 
is that the subject had by no means a constant metabolism. This man 
was living on a low metabolic plane, had a remarkable degree of mus- 
cular repose as shown by the kymograph records, and was without 
food in the alimentary tract ; and yet, as has already been pointed out, 
the curves show a distinct tendency to fall off in the first part of the 
night imtil a minimum is reached from 2 to 4 a. m., and then to rise 
again in the later morning hours. 

Total Mbtabousm. 

The difficulties incidental to comparing the short-period values for 
the gaseous exchange are eliminated when one uses as a unit the 
results obtained during the entire sojourn of the subject inside the 
respiration chamber during any given night — ^that is, for a period of 
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10 or 12 hours. Consequently a comparison may be made of the 
results obtamed for the individual nights as the fast progressed. We 
may, indeed, go further and compare not only the average values found 
throughout the night, but likewise the average values for the minimum 
periods in the experiments. While obviously there is an opportunity 
for possible error in thus selecting minimum periods, particularly in 
the measurements of the oxygen consumption, nevertheless it is be- 
lieved that such errors will be equalized throughout a 31-day fast. 
Accordingly, in table 45 we give both the average and the minimum 

Tablb 45. — OateoM €X€hange of 9ubj€d L. during experimenU in ths hoi calorimeter at nighL 







Carbon dioxide 


Oxygen per 








Date. 


Day of 
faat. 


per nunute.^ 


minute.^ 


Respira- 
tory 

quotient. 
U+c) 


Average 

pulse- 

rate. 


Average 
body- 
tempera- 
ture. 


Aver- 


Mini- 


Aver- 


Mini- 
mimi.' 






age. 


mum.' 


age. 












A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


F 


O 


1912. 




e.e. 


ex. 


ex. 


e.e. 






•c. 


Aor. 10-11 




224 
228 

218 
180 
165 


218 
217 
196 
173 
162 


276 
268 
262 
221 
212 


265 
246 
236 
208 
196 


0.81 
.88 
.86 
.81 

.78 


82 
76 
78 
70 
68 




11-12 




12-13 




13-14 




14-15 


lat 


16-16 


2d 


169 


154 


211 


208 


.75 


66 


36.41 


16-17 


3d 


151 


148 


206 


198 


.73 


62 




17-18 


4th.... 


160 


140 


202 


187 


.74 


65 


36.55 


18-19 


6th 


143 


137 


192 


176 


.76 


63 


36.68 


19-20 


6th 


134 


131 


194 


185 


.68 


60 


36.44 


20-21 


7th.... 


136 


132 


190 


185 


.71 


50 


36.42 


21-22 


8th 


137 


135 


187 


177 


.73 


61 


36.55 


22-23 


9th 


134 


131 


178 


173 


.75 


59 


36.50 


23-24 


10th.... 


130 


127 


180 


179 


.72 


67 


36.64 


24-26 


11th.... 


128 


124 


176 


166 


.72 


67 


36.80 


25-26 


12th.... 


129 


126 


176 


173 


.73 


68 


36.85 


26-27 


13th.... 


126 


126 


171 


167 


.74 


66 


36.62 


27-28 


14th.... 


120 


116 


167 


160 


.72 


53 


36.30 


28-29 


15th 


117 


114 


163 


162 


.71 


53 


36.43 


29-30 


16th.... 


117 


114 


165 


158 


.71 


63 


36.40 


Apr. 30-May 1 . . . . 


17th 


116 


113 


160 


154 


.72 


62 


36.42 


May 1-2 


18th 


116 


112 


169 


154 


.72 


62 


36.30 


2- 3 


19th.... 


113 


111 


168 


153 


.71 


62 


36.21 


3-4 


20th 


114 


112 


160 


169 


.71 


62 


36.61 


4-5 


2lBt 


112 


103 


164 


137 


.73 


54 


36.12 


6-6 


2ad 


111 


109 


154 


163 


.72 


53 


36.10 


6- 7 


23d 


112 


106 


166 


144 


.72 


66 


35.98 


- 7-8 


24th.... 


109 


106 


168 


152 


.60 


65 


36.88 


8-9 


26th.... 


111 


108 


163 


147 


.72 


55 


36.31 


9-10 


26th 


111 


106 


159 


161 


.70 


56 




10-11 


27th.... 


111 


107 


153 


145 


.72 


67 


30.03 


11-12 


28th.... 


116 


109 


162 


145 


.71 


69 


36.37 


12-13 


29th.... 


112 


104 


168 


162 


.72 


68 


36.23 


13-14 


30th 


110 


103 


161 


147 


.72 


58 


36.06 


14-16 


3l8t 


116 


109 


160 


148 


.72 


57 


36.14 


10""X/ ....... 




124 
188 


117 
176 


154 
194 


143 
182 


.80 
.97 


64 
90 


36.79 
87.53 


17-18 


i 





'For the duration of the period during which the metabolism was measured see table 44. 
The duration of the periods in which these minimum values were observed varies in general 
from 3 hours to 1 hour. 
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periodic values for the total gaseous exchange and the respiratory 
quotient for each night of the experiment. 

The average for the carbon-dioxide production varied from 228 c.c. 
per minute on April 11-12 (the second night of the preliminary food 
period) to 109 c.c. on May 7-8 (the twenty-fourth night of the fast). 
The carbon-dioxide excretion during the fasting period was much less 
than during the days when food was taken, ranging from 165 c.c. on 
the first night to 109 c.c. on the twenty-fourth night. This increase 
with the taking of food is also shown in the two nights following the 
fasting period, when the carbon-dioxide production increased from 115 
c.c. to 124 c.c. on the second night after the food was taken, and to 
188 c.c. on the third night. 

The minimum periods have a special interest, as they indicate the 
lowest plane of metaboUsm during the experiment. These values range 
from 218 c.c. on the first night with food to 103 c.c. on both the twenty- 
first and thirtieth nights of the fast. As with the average values, an 
increase after taking food is noted in the minimum periods for the two 
nights following the fast. 

While the carbon dioxide of itself is a well-known index of the metab- 
olism, particularly in fasting, when the character of the material 
burned remains relatively constant, nevertheless the values for oxygen 
Kkewise have significance. The average values for the oxygen consump- 
tion range from 276 c.c. on the first night with food to 151 c.c. on the 
thirtieth night of the fast. Considering only the fasting values, the 
oxygen consimied ranges from 212 c.c. on the first night of the fast to 
the minimiun noted above. While no increase in the oxygen con- 
sumption is apparent in the first value obtained after the taking of 
food, a considerable increase is shown on May 17-18, the oxygen con- 
sumed being 194 c.c. 

The minimum periodic values for the oxygen consimiption can not be 
considered to have the same degree of accuracy as the minimum 
periodic values for the carbon-dioxide production, but a comparison is 
of interest. These values range from 265 c.c. on the first night with 
food to 137 c.c. on the twenty-first night of the fast. During the fast- 
ing period the range is from 208 c.c. on the second night of the fast to 
137 c.c. on the twenty-first night. As with the average values, the 
minimum periodic values for the oxygen consumption do not show an 
increase after taking food until the third night. 

From an examination of all of the data given in table 45 for the car- 
bon-dioxide production and the oxygen consumption, it will be seen 
that there was a striking tendency for the total metabolism to decrease 
as the fast progressed. Both the average and the Tnininminn periodic 
Talues show that the metabolism reached a low point about the 
twentieth day of the fast, and from that time to the end of the fast there 
was but little alteration. 
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The oxygen consumption showed the same general course as the 
carbon-dioxide production, there being a steady decrease until about 
the twentieth day. While the values for the oxygen between the 
twenty-first and the thirty-first days do not show the regularity that 
was observed with the carbon dioxide during the same period, they still 
do not fluctuate widely from the low value, the average values remaining 
between 151 c.c. and 162 c.c. and the values for the minimum periods 
between 137 c.c. and 153 c.c. It will be seen, therefore, that the metab- 
olism as indicated by the carbon-dioxide production and the oxygen 
consumption decreased regularly until the twentieth day and from that 
time until the end of the fast remained essentially constant. 

This observation is strikingly significant, inasmuch as one would nat- 
urally expect that, as the organism wasted away as a result of fasting, 
the total metabolism would decrease and likewise the intensity of the 
metabolism. The fact that the decrease in the metabolism did not con- 
tinue beyond the twentieth day is the more surprising, since the loss 
in weight continued regularly throughout the fast. The absence of a 
continued decrease in the metabolism will subsequently be given special 
discussion. 

RnBPIRATOBT QUOTXBNT. 

At present the best index we have of the character of the material 
burned in the body is the relationship between the volume of the carbon 
dioxide excreted and the oxygen consumed, i. e., the so-called respira- 
tory quotient. When carbohydrates are burned, the volume of carbon 
dioxide produced is equal to that of the oxygen consumed, the respira- 
tory quotient being 1.0. On the contrary, when fat is burned, there is 
a much less voliune of carbon dioxide produced per liter of oxygen and 
the respiratory quotient is not far from 0.7. 

In the study of short fasts previously made at Wesleyan University, 
it was shown that the carbohydrates stored in the body (chiefly in the 
form of glycogen) were heavily drawn upon in the first few days of the 
fast and thereafter the body subsisted substantially upon fat and pro- 
tein, but chiefly fat. In this fasting experiment, therefore, a rapid 
fall in the respiratory quotient would be expected during the first days 
of the fast, and a possible constancy during the remaining days, show- 
ing a combustion of fat. 

By reference to the values for the respiratory quotient given in table 
45, it will be seen that on the 4 nights prior to the fast the values 
ranged from 0.81 to 0.88, averaging not far from 0.84. This quotient 
is approximately that which would be expected with individuals sub- 
sisting upon a mixed diet. On the first day of fasting, the respiratory 
quotient fell to 0.78 and remained for the next few days not far from 
0.74 to 0.75. On the sixth day a low value was found of 0.68, but for 
the remainder of the fast the respiratory quotient ranged above or 
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below the average of 0.72. No average value lower than 0.68 was found 
in any of the experiments. These respiratory quotients would indicate 
that the combustion in the body after the first few days of fasting was 
principally of fat. As will be seen later, there was the formation of a 
small amount of jS-oxybutyric acid, which would have a tendency to 
lower slightly the respiratory quotient, but this would be in part com- 
pensated by the consumption of protein and a possible steady, though 
very small, oxidation of carbohydrate, both of which would tend to 
increase the respiratory quotient. Such an increase is indicated by the 
slightly higher average value of 0.72. 

The two nights after the fast, when food had been taken, show a 
marked increase in the respiratory quotient, the quotient for May 16- 
17 being 0.80. On the night of May 17-18, when the whole alimentary 
tract of the subject was filled with carbohydrate material, due to the 
excessive amoimt of fruit juices and honey which he had taken, the 
extraordinarily high value of 0.97 was obtained. 

The main conclusions to be drawn from the average respiratory 
quotients found in the experiments with the bed calorimeter as the fast 
progressed may be summed up as follows : 

First, no very low values were found, such as have been observed and 
reported by other investigators. Quotients below 0.68 were very 
rarely foimd for the individual periods, and the average value for the 
31 nights of the fast was 0.72. 

Second, from the course of the respiratory quotients, it is clear that 
carbohydrate was burned on the first few days of fasting, which is in 
full conformity with the results found in the experiments carried out at 
Wesleyan University. 

Finally, after the subject had fasted for 6 or 7 days, the respiratory 
quotients reached a point which indicated essentially a fat katabolism 
and continued at this point until the end of the fast, the formation of a 
small amount of p-oxybutyric acid tending to lower the respiratory 
quotient and the combustion of a small amount of protein, with possibly 
a small amount of glycogen, tending to increase the quotient above that 
which would be obtained with the combustion of pure fat. 

RbLATZONBHIPB of PuLBB-RaTB, BODT-TaSCFBBATUBB, AND MXTABOUBIC 

In considering both the curves of the respiratory exchange and the 
average values shown in table 45, it should be noted that two of the 
factors affecting the total metabolism were absent, i. 6., muscular 
exercise and the digestion of food. Considering that the subject is 
living on a low metabolic plane, we might expect that the metabolism 
would be represented by a straight line, were it not for the influence of 
a third important factor — ^the internal muscular activity. The best 
index of the internal activity is the pulse-rate. Johansson^ has also 

^JohaDsaon, Skand. Archiv f. Physiol., 1898, 8» p. 85. 
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pointed out that there is an intimate relationship between the body- 
temperature and the metabolism. It is important, therdFore, to con- 
sider the relationship between the metabolism as shown by the gaseous 
exchange and these two indices of the internal condition. 

It has seemed impracticable to complicate the curves in figures 41 to 
44 by superimposing others, but a comparison can be made by referring 
to the curves for the pulse-rate and the body-temperature^ given in 
previous sections of this publication. Such a comparison shows that 
the curves for the carbon-dioxide excretion, the oxygen consumption, 
the pulse-rate, and the body-temperature have in general the same 
course for each experiment, with a distinct tendency to faU off during 
the evening until a minimum is reached about the middle of the night, 
and then to rise in the morning. This parallelism with the metabolism 
is shown more clearly in the curves for the body-temperature, as there 
are more variations in the curves for the pulse-rate, but the general 
rhythm of the latter is much like that exhibited by the curves for the 
metabolism. Furthermore, there does not appear to be a material 
difference in these two relationships at the beginning and end of the 
fast, so that it would seem that fasting per Be does not affect them. 
The body acts as a unit, therefore, irrespective of the state of nutrition. 
The intimate relationship between the pulse-rate and the metabolism 
(which has been emphasized in this laboratory for a number of years) 
and the relationship between the body-temperature and the metabolism 
are thxis not only demonstrated in a remarkable manner, but are also 
shown to be unaffected by a prolonged fasting period. 

The relationship between the pulse-rate and the total metabolism 
and the body-temperature and the metabolism as the fa£t progressed 
may be discussed more in detail in connection with the values given 
in table 45, using the average values rather than those for the minimum 
periods. In comparing these factors with the total metabolism on 
successive nights, it should be borne in mind that the relationships 
would not logically be expected to remain constant, for we have on the 
one hand the pulse-rate and the body-temperature governed by certain 
laws and on the other an organism producing heat, the heat-producing 
mechanism of which is constantly diminishing in size. 

The pulse-records for the nights preceding the fast are somewhat 
irregular, but the technique for making the observations was not then 
so perfectly developed as it was later in the experiment and the assis- 
tant had not the time to make such frequent records. It will be seen, 
however, that the high pulse-rates were obtained with the high values 
for the carbon dioxide and the oxygen during the 4 nights prior to the 
fast and throughout the first 2 weeks of the fasting period* In the 
latter portion of the fast there was a distinct tendency for the avaragp 
pulse-rate to increase without a corresponding increase in the total 

^See figures 4 to 8, pages 90 to 94, and figorea 12 to IS, pages 104 to 110. 
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carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake. On May 17-18, however, 
the greatly increased pulse-rate was accompaxiied by a corresponding 
increase in both the carbon-dioxide output and the oxygen intake. 
In general, then, one may infer that even with an organism whose heat* 
producing mechanism is constantly decreasing in size, there b still 
an intimate relationship between the pulse-rate per minute and the 
total heat production. It should also be recognized that this relation- 
ship was somewhat disturbed during the latter portion of the fast^ 
but not sufficiently disturbed as not to be again apparent on the third 
day with food. 

The body-temperature was not recorded on the nights preceding 
the fast, but observations were made nearly every night of the fast and 
for two nights following. The values given in table 45 for the fasting 
period have a distinct tendency to remain not far from an average 
value of 36.36^ C, and range from 36.85^ C. on the twelfth night of 
the fast to 35.88° C. on the twenty-fourth night. From the twenty-first 
night of the fast, the values for the most part lie distinctly below the 
average of the first 3 weeks of the fasting period; but Uttle if any rela- 
tionship is shown between the average body-temperature and the total 
metabolism. On the other hand, on the last night of observation 
after the fast (May 17-18), the increased metabolism and increased 
pulse-rate were accompanied by the highest average temperature 
found on any night with this subject. 

It is evident, therefore, that while there is a tendency towards a 
parallelism of the body-temperature and the metabolism throughout 
any given night, there is no distinct tendency towards parallelism 
between the average temperatiu-es of successive nights and the total 
metabolism as measured. Evidently the heat-regulating mechanism 
of the body is in large part independent of the total heat-production 
or of the condition of nutrition of the subject. 

STUDIES WFFH THE UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

The facility with which experiments could be carried out with the 
imiversal respiration apparatus made it specially adapted for measuring 
the metabolism of the fasting subject imder various conditions, such as 
lymg awake, sitting up either quietly or writing, or lying awake breath- 
ing an oxygen-rich atmosphere. It was also possible to obtain accu- 
rate determinations of the respiratory quotient with this apparatus. 
This was of special importance, since it was desired to establish as 
sharply as possible the respiratory quotient obtaining during prolonged 
fasting, particularly as the low quotients found by Luciani and by 
Zimtz and his co-workers have been the subject of much discussion. 
CTonsequently it was decided that, throughout the entire fast, respira- 
tion experiments would be made as frequently as practicable in which 
the respiratory exchange would be determined under various condi- 
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tions. A enunmary of the data obtained in these experiments is given 
in table 46. 

For purposes of comparison the oxygen absorbed and the carbon 
dioxide produced were calculated on the basis of cubic centimeters 
per minute. The respiratory quotient for each experiment and the 
average pulse-rate are also given in this table. The morning respira- 
tion experiments were made inunediately following the calorimeter 

Tablb 46. — GoMoiM exthange of euiiject L. ai different Hmes of ike day and with varying 

adwiiy. {Reapiraiion apparattu,) 







Lying (usually 8^ 30^ a.m. to 




I^dng (usually 7 p 


.m. to 


Date. 


Day of 
fast. 




^ 30^ a.xn.). 






7^46»p.m.). 




Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


Respi- 
ratory 




Carbon rw«.«-,» 
dioxide ^^^2r 


Respi- Aveiv 
ratory age 






per 
minute. 


per 
minute. 


quo- 
tient. 


pulse- 
rate. 


mi^te. "^""^ 


quo- pulse- 
tient. rate. 


1012. 




e.e. 


C.C. 






e 


.c. c.e. 






Apr. 11 ... . 




186 
196 
200 
182 
186 


231 
220 
226 
223 
237 


0.81 
.89 
.89 
.82 

.78 


72 
73 
72 
73 

74 










12 
















13 




14 




16.... 


lit.... 


16 


2d 


180 


227 


.79 


73 
















17.... 


3d 


169 


226 


.76 


70 
















18.... 


4th.... 


169 


212 


.76 


68 
















19.... 


5th 


168 


206 


.77 


67 
















20.... 


6th 


148 


200 


.74 


64 
















21.... 


7th.... 


163 


204 


.76 


64 
















22.... 


8th 


161 


203 


.74 


66 
















23.... 


9th 


143 


190 


.76 


63 
















24.... 


10th.... 


143 


187 


.76 


63 
















26.... 


11th.... 


140 


187 


.76 


61 
















26.... 


12th.... 


140 


187 


.76 


61 




89 193 


o! 


75 


! 62 


27.... 


13th 


140 


192 


.73 


69 


1] 


36 n96 


I 


7C 


) 169 


28.... 


14th.... 


134 


181 


.74 


68 




34 190 




71 


I 69 


29 


16th 


132 


179 


.74 


67 




37 189 


, 


75 


\ 61 


30.... 


16th 


133 


182 


.73 


68 




34 190 




71 


I 69 


May 1.... 


17th.... 


130 


182 


.71 


67 


J 


30 188 




6C 


1 61 


2.... 


18th.... 


123 


174 


.71 


66 




28 189 




6£ 


) 62 


o . . . . 


19th.... 


127 


177 


.72 


67 




26 182 




6f 


) 60 


4.... 


20th.... 


124 


173 


.72 


68 




• • • ■ • 




■ • 


• • 


6.... 


21st 


126 


174 


.73 


69 




26 182 


• 


6C 


1 67 


6. . . . 


22d 


124 


170 


.73 


69 


4 


26 176 




71 


63 


7.... 


23d 


121 


166 


.73 


68 




26 176 




75 


\ 60 


8.... 


24th.... 


122 


167 


.73 


69 




26 177 




71 


I 63 


9.... 


26th. . . . 


126 


166 


,76 


60 




24 176 




7C 


) 63 


10.... 


26th 


123 


168 


.73 


61 




28 180 




71 


[ 66 


11 


27th.... 


129 


172 


.76 


62 




26 181 




7C 


> 66 


12.... 


28th.... 


124 


166 


.76 


61 




23 178 




6C 


> 66 


13.... 


29th.... 


124 


171 


.73 


63 




23 178 




6« 


) 67 


14 


30th 


119 


166 


.72 


69 




27 183 




6« 


) 71 


16.... 


31st 


120 


166 


.72 


60 


■ 


■ « • • • 




• • 


• • 


17 




133 
172 


170 
183 


.78 
.94 


72 

84 


• 
• 


• • ■ • • 

■ ■ ■ • • 




• • 


■ • 


18 





















^During a period from 3^ 16^ p.m. to 3^ 61"* p. m. on this day, with the subject in the lying 
position, theobsonrations were: Carbon dioxide, 140 c.o.; oxygen, 189 c.o.; respiratory quotient, 
0.74; pulse-rate, 61 per minute. 
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Tablb 46. — Oaaeoua exchange of evbjed L, at differerU Urnee of the day and with varying 

activity. (Respiration apparatue.) — Continued. 



Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


Sitting.^ 








Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


Respira- 


Average 






Period. 




per 


tory 


pulse- 












per 
minute. 


minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


1912. 










e.e. 


c,c. 






Apr. 16 


2d 


4^ 00» p.m. 


to 4>»35" 


'p.m. 


179 


244 


0.73 


82 


19. . . . 


6th. . . . 


4 10 p.m. 


4 43 


p.iii.* 


198 


269 


.74 


80 


23.... 


9th 


3 52 p.in. 


4 28 


p.m. 


129 


187 


.69 


62 


24.... 


10th.... 


3 58 p.m. 


4 57 


p.in. 


144 


194 


.74 


69 


26. . . . 


12th.... 


3 13 p.n. 


4 11 


p.iii. 


124 


183 


.68 


60 


27:... 


13th.... 


12 14 p.m. 


12 48 


p.m. 


141 


200 


.71 


68 


29.... 


15th.... 


3 23 p.m. 


3 56 


p.m.* 


164 


233 


.70 


68 


May 1. . . . 


17th 


9 31 a.ni. 


10 04 


a.m.* 


153 


215 


.71 


69 


4.... 


20th 


9 35 a.m. 


10 10 


a.m.» 


141 


208 


.68 


65 


7.... 


23d 


3 43 p.m. 


4 14 


p.m.* 


159 


222 


.72 


69 


14. . . . 


30th.... 


6 32 pjn. 


7 02 


p.m.* 


156 


221 


.71 


75 



^Periods indicated by an asterisk were obtained with the subject sitting, writing. 

experiment, with the subject still lying upon the couch in essentially 
the same position as when he left the calorimeter chamber. The 
evening respiration experiments were made in the latter days of the 
fast just before the subject entered the calorimeter chamber. The 
experiments when the subject was sitting were of two kinds. In certain 
experiments he sat quietly in his chair, but in others he was writing, 
exactly as is shown in plate 1, figure b. It is thus seen that observa- 
tions were made with this fasting subject on every day of the fast and 
on certain days experiments were made in several body positions. 
These data also give an indication of the diurnal variations in the katab- 
olism, since observations were made imder identical body conditions, so 
far as muscular activity and absence of food are concerned, both in 
the morning after the subject left the calorimeter and in the evening 
on the same day just prior to entering the chamber for the night. 

VARIATIONS IN THE METABOLISM AS THE FAST PROGRESSED. 

The carbon-dioxide production of the subject while lying on the 
couch in the morning respiration experiments ranged from 200 c.c. 
on the morning of April 13 (one of the days preceding the fast) to 119 c.c 
on May 14 (the thirtieth day of fasting). During the fasting period 
the values ranged from 185 c.c. to 119 c.c. When the subject again 
took food the rise in the carbon-dioxide production was very notice- 
able, particularly on the last day of observation. 

In general, the data obtained for the oxygen consumption nearly 
paralleled those for the carbon-dioxide production. The maximum 
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value of 237 c.c. was obtained on the jBrst day of the fast, while the 
minimum value of 165 c.c. was found on the twenty-third day of the 
fast. The striking constancy shown in the values for the oxygen con- 
smnption on the first four mornings prior to the fast and on the first 
day of the fasting period is worthy of special notice, as it gives evidence 
in the first place of the remarkable constancy in the katabolism of this 
man and likewise of the r^ularity of his muscular repose. Both the 
carbon-dioxide production and the oxygen consumption fell off as the 
fast progressed, and although the minimum value for the oxygen con- 
sumption was reached on the twenty-third day, yeit the remaining days 
of the fasting period indicate a katabolism not far from the minimum 
value of 165 c.c. It is of particular interest to note that on the 17th 
of May, t. e., the second day of taking food, the metabolism had not 
materially increased, as shown by the oxygen consumption, but on the 
last morning (May 18) there was a marked increase from 170 c.c. to 
183 c.c. 

The trend of the respiratory quotient is likewise significant. On the 
first 4 days with food, the respiratory quotient varied from 0.81 to 0.89, 
this being not far from the average respiratory quotient foimd with 
normal individuals subsisting on a mixed diet. At the beginning of the 
fast, the respiratory quotient was a little lower on the first few days 
and then steadily decreased until a minimum value of 0.71 was found 
on the seventeenth and eighteenth days. During the remainder of 
the fast, the value for the respiratory quotient remained at about 0.73. 
On the second day with food it rose to 0.78, and on the third day with 
food it reached the extraordinarily high value of 0.94, indicating that 
the subject was surcharged with carbohydrate material. The absence 
of very low quotients during the fast was noticeable. It should be 
borne in mind that the values for the oxygen consumption represent 
more nearly the true index of the total metabolism than do the values 
for the carbon-dioxide production, particularly in the 4 dajrs with food 
preceding the fast and the first few days of fasting. After the third or 
fourth day of fasting, however, the values for the carbon-dioxide pro- 
duction and the oxygen consmnption were essentially parallel, so that 
either may be looked upon as a true measure of the total metabolism. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PULSE-RATE AND THE METABOLISM. 

The pulse-rate remained remarkably constant for the first 4 days 
with food before the fast and likewise on the first few days of fasting, 
ranging from 72 to 74, which is in general conformity with the measure- 
ments of the oxygen consumption. It then fell with a considerable 
degree of regularity until a minimum value of 56 was reached on the 
eighteenth day of the fast. Subsequently the values show a slight, 
though definite, tendency to rise gradually to the end of the fasting 
period. The increase on the second day after food was taken was 
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considerable, with a still further increase on the last day on which the 
observations were made. 

A careful examination of the fluctuations in the values for the oxygen 
consumption and the pulse-rate shows a remarkable regularity in the 
relationship between them, although the absolute minimum values were 
not found on the days that the minimum pulse-rate was foimd. On 
the second day with food after the fast, the pulse-rate rose to 72 and 
the oxygen consmnption likewise rose, reaching 170 c.c. The values 
taken as a whole, however, show that in the earlier days of this long 
fast the relationship between the oxygen consumption and the pulse- 
rate was reasonably close, but in the latter part of the fasting period 
there was a slight divergence, as a somewhat increased pulse-rate was 
occasionally accompanied by an actual decrease in the oxygen con- 
simaption. It should be considered, however, that the organism was 
changing from day to day, and while the total tissue available for 
metabolism was slowly decreasing the pulse-rate may still have a 
definite relationship to the total active tissue remaining. Thus a 
decrease in the amoimt of tissue may in part be compensated for by an 
increase in the pulse-rate, although this latter factor may still have too 
small an effect to prevent a lowering of the total metabolism. Further 
discussion along this line must be deferred until the metabolism per 
unit of body-weight and per unit of body-surface are considered. 

DIURNAL VARIATIONS IN METABOLISM. 

The determination of the respiratory exchange at various times 
during the day gives an excellent opportunity for studying the diurnal 
variations in the metabolism of the same individual during fasting. 
The data given in table 46 show that the metabolism during the evening 
experiments was invariably higher than in the mommg experiments, 
regardless of whether the carbon-dioxide production or the oxygen 
consumption is used as an index. 

The pulse-rate was also a few beats higher in the evening hours, thus 
indicating a close relationship between the pulse-rate and the metab- 
olism. The slight tendency for the pulse-rate to rise in the morning 
experiments beginning with the eighteenth day of the fast and con- 
tinuing to the end was even more marked in the records of the pulse- 
rate for the series of evening experiments, in which the minimum value 
of 57 was foimd on the twenty-first day of the fast and the maximum 
of 71 on the thirtieth day. A general relationship between the oxygen 
consumption and the pulse-rate is shown throughout all of the series 
of experiments, although as the fast progressed this relationship was 
not so pronounced as at the beginning. It should be considered here 
again, however, that the active mass of protoplasmic tissue was gradu- 
ally decreasing, so that the relationship can not be expected to hold 
constant. 
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The respiratory quotients obtained in the evening were not unlike 
those obtained in the morning experiments, with a slight tendency for 
the early evening quotients to be somewhat lower than those obtained 
in the morning experiments. This lowering of the quotient in the 
evening experiments might be taken as an indication that there may 
have been a formation of carbohydrate from fat by a storage of oxygen, 
or a greater formation of ^xybutyric acid, and that the next morning 
either the formation of the /3-oxybutyric acid was less or that the slight 
supply of glycogen formed during the early evening was being burned. 
Unfortunately, although these respiratory quotients were determined 
with the best technique that we know of at present, we do not feel 
justified in laying much stress upon a change of one or two units in the 
quotients. 

EXTERNAL INFLUENCES UPON BiETABOLISM. 

While the values for the carbon-dioxide output, the oxygen intake, 
the respiratory quotient, and the pulse-rate are given in table 46 for the 
experiments in which the subject was lying upon a couch and sitting 
up in a chair, either writing or quietly at rest, a better imderstanding 
of the influence of a change in conditions may perhaps be secured by 
studying each change by itself. To this end several small tables have 
been prepared which show the influence of the change in condition 
upon the total metabolism and also upon the mechanics of respiration. 

Efivct of Changss in Body Position. 

On the second, tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth dajrs of the fast, the 
metabolism was studied while the subject was sitting in a chair. It was 
thus possible to compare the metabolism and the mechanics of respi- 
ration for the two positions. This comparison is made in table 47, in 
which is given the increase or decrease in the values due to the change 
to the sitting position. The figures show that in general there was 
practically no increase in the carbon-dioxide production — ^and, indeed, 
in two instances a considerable decrease. The oxygen consumption 
was increased in 3 out of the 5 experiments, with a slight decrease in 
the other 2, and there was a perceptible though probably not significant 
change in the respiratory quotient, which may have been caused by 
the absence of change in the carbon-dioxide production. There was 
an average increase in the pulse-rate and respiration-rate and an 
increase in the limg ventilation, but varying results in the volume per 
respiration. 

Since the lying experiments were made in the early morning and the 
sitting experiments late in the afternoon, they are not, strictly speaking, 
comparable. On the other hand, one would expect that there would be 
a higher metabolism normally in the late afternoon than in the morning 
after the subject came out of the calorimeter, and it is accordingly very 
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difficult to explain the results obtained on the ninth and twelfth days of 
the fast, when there was an actual decrease in the oxygen consumption, 
with a slight falling off of the pulse-rate. 

The general course of the metabolism noted on the second, tenth, 
and thirteenth days is essentially that which is found with normal 
individuals — ^namely, a small increase due to the position of sitting. 
This increase was also accompanied by an increased pulse-rate. The 
parallelism shown here between the mcrease of the oxygen consumption 
and the pulse-rate is worthy of special attention. 

The figures also show that the change to the position of sitting 
invariably results in an increased ventilation of the lungs, although 
the respiration-rate changes so that the actual volume per inspiration 
may be above or below that when the subject was lying. No positive 
deductions can be drawn as to the influence of the change in position 
upon the volume per inspiration. If an average of these five experi- 
ments were permissible, it would be seen that there was an increase in 
metabolism of not far from 5 c.c. per minute, or about 2 to 2.5 per cent 

Tablb 47.— CompariMm o/ the gcueoua exchange and lung venUUUum of subject L., lying 
on couch and sitting in chair. iRespirafion apparatus,) 



Date. 


Day 

of 

fast. 


Poflition. 


No. 
of 
peri- 
ods. 


Time. 


Cai^ 
bon 

diox- 
ide 
per 

min- 
ute. 


Oxy- 
gen 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Respi- 
ratory 
quo- 
tient. 


Respi- 
ration 
rate. 


Lung 
venti- 
lation 
per 
min- 
ute.1 


Vol- 
ume 
per 
inspi- 
ration.' 


Pulse- 
rate. 


1912. 
Apr. 16 

Apr. 23 

Apr. 24 

Apr. 26 

Apr. 27 


2d 

0th 

10th 

12th 

13th 


Ikying 

Sitting. . . . 

Increase.. 


3 
2 


8*» 34« a.m. to tf» 37* a.m. 
4»»0(Pp.m.to 4^35P»p.m. 


C.C, 

180 
179 


ex. 
227 
244 


0.79 
.73 


10.9 
10.8 


litere. 
6.18 
6.68 


C.C. 

676 
660 


73 
82 


-1 


17 


• • • • 


-.6 


.40 


84 


9 


Lying 

Sitting. . .. 

InfiTea^ , , 


3 
2 


8^ 25« a.m. to d*» 18" a.m. 
3*»62"p.m. to 4^29^i>.m. 


143 
129 


190 
187 


0.76 
.69 


12.1 
16.7 


4.66 
6.48 


476 
402 


63 
62 


-14 


-3 


• • • • 


4.6 


.83 


-74 


-1 


Lying 

Sitting 


3 
3 


S** 19°» a.m. to tf»37»a.m. 
3*»68"p.m. to 4^67" p.m. 


143 
144 


187 
194 


0.76 
.74 


10.9 
14.6 


4.66 
6.83 


604 
484 


63 
69 


1 


7 


• • • • 


3.7 


1.28 


-20 


6 


Lying 

Sitting.... 

Increase. . 


3 
3 


8>»21»a.m. to 9»»26«a.m. 
3*» 13"» p.m. to 4»»ll«p.m. 


140 
124 


187 
183 


0.76 
.68 


12.8 
16.8 


4.64 
6.37 


429 

404 


61 
60 


-16 


-4 


• • • • 


3.0 


.73 


-26 


-1 


Ls^ing 

Sitting. ... 

Tncreftfle. . 


3 
2 


8'»37™a.m.to 9^33»a.m. 
I2h 14»» p.m. to 12»» 4ff" p^m. 


140 
141 


192 
200 


0.73 
.71 


12.8 
12.8 


4.63 
6.66 


437 
626 


69 
68 


1 


8 


• • • « 


0.0 


.92 


88 


9 









^The lung ventilation observed is here reduced to 0^ C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
^Calculated to the pressure existing in the lungs and to 37^ C. 
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of the oxygen consumption. In the light of these vaiying results, it is 
to be regretted that further observations were not made with the sub- 
ject sitting quietly. However, a number of observations made when 
the man was sitting up and writing actively may also be compared. 

Imtlusmcb or tbm Wobk of WBimio. 

On the fifth, fifteenth, seventeenth, twentieth, twenty-third, and 
thirtieth days of the fast, the metabolism was studied while the subject 
was sitting up writing, an employment that occupied much of his spare 
time during the entire fast. Tliese six experiments are compared in 
table 48 with data obtained on the same day when the subject was 
lying upon the couch in the morning experiment. Two of these experi- 
ments — ^those on the seventeenth and twentieth days — immediately 

Tablb 48.--Compariion cf the goMmniM exchange and hmg ventilation of eubjed L., lying 

on eouch and eiiting vniting, {Reepiration apparatus.) 



Date. 


Day 

of 
fast. 


Position. 


No. 
of 
peri- 
ods. 


Time. 


Cai^ 
bon 
diox- 
ide 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Oxy- 
gen 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Respi- 
ratory 
quo- 
tient. 


Respi- 
ration- 
rate. 


Lung 
venti- 
lation 
per 
min- 
ute.^ 


Volume 
per 
inspi- 
ration.* 


Pttlae- 
rate. 


1912. 
Apr. 10 

Apr. 20 

May 1 

May 4 

May 7 

May 14 


6tb 
15th 
17tli 
2ath 
23d 
30th 


Lying 

WritiDg. . . 

Increase. 


4 
2 


8^21"a.m.to 0*»32^a.m. 
4*»10^p.m.to 4*»4^p.m. 


e.e. 
168 
108 


e.c. 
205 
260 


0.77 
.74 


11.8 
17.9 


liien, 
4.88 
7.54 


C.C. 

507 
517 


67 
80 


40 


64 


• • • • 


6.1 


2.66 


10 


13 


Lying 

Writing. . . 

Increase. 


3 
2 


S^'lO^a.m.to 0*»10»"a.m. 
3^23"p.m.to 3^W«p.m. 


132 
164 


170 
233 


0.74 
.70 


12.3 
18.7 


4.55 
7.88 


446 
510 


57 
68 


32 


54 


• • • • 


6.4 


3.33 


64 


11 


Lying 

Writing... 

Increase. 


3 
2 


8^22»a.m.to 0^10^a.m. 
0>» 31" a.m. to 10>» 04* a.m. 


130 
153 


182 
215 


0.71 
.71 


12.3 
14.6 


4.81 
6.57 


471 
542 


57 
60 


23 


33 


• • • • 


2.3 


1.76 


71 


12 


Lying 

Writing... 

Increase. 


3 
2 


8''22^a.m.to 0"»16«a.m. 
0»> 36" a.m. to 1()»> 10" a.m. 


124 
141 


173 
208 


0.72 
.68 


14.3 
15.3 


4.90 
6.22 


413 
400 


58 
65 


17 


35 


• • • • 


1.0 


1.32 


77 


7 


Lying 

Writing . . . 

Inoroase. 


3 
2 


fi*»15"a.m.to O'^lT^a.m. 
3*»43«p.m.to 4»»14«p.m. 


121 
159 


165 
222 


0.73 
.72 


14.0 
16.1 


4.76 
7.62 


410 
573 


58 
60 


38 


57 


• • • • 


2.1 


2.86 


163 


11 


Lying 

Writing... 

Increase. 


3 
2 


8'*03»"a.m.to 8*»66"a.m. 
6'»32«p.m.to 7*»02"p.m. 


110 
156 


166 
221 


0.72 
.71 


14.8 
17.8 


4.80 
8.05 


391 
546 


59 
75 


37 


55 


• • • B 


3.0 


3.25 


155 


16 









^The lung ventilation observed is here reduced to 0^ C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
'Calculated to the pressure existing in the lungs and to 37** C. 
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followed the morning experiments, and it is again to be regretted that 
this routine was not carried out in all cases. 

There was a noticeable increase in the metabolism in all of the writing 
experiments, which is shown by both the carbon-dioxide excretion and 
the oxygen consumption, but the respiratory quotient tended to become 
a few points lower during the writing period. The pulse- and respira- 
tion-rates were both invariably increased, the increase in the pulse-rate 
ranging from 7 to 16 beats per minute. The ventilation of the lungs 
per minute likewise increased very considerably diuing the writing 
experiment, this increase at times amounting to 3^ liters. The volume 
per mspiration did not increase materiaUy, except on the twenty-third 
and thirtieth days of the fast. 

Under ordinary conditions one would normally expect an increased 
metabolism in the afternoon over the morning, but the comparison 
previously made between the metabolism for the Ijdng and sitting posi- 
tions showed no increase for the sitting position in some instances and 
in others there was an actual decrease. Consequently a sharp compar- 
ison is difficult to make for the writing experiments. 

We may assxmie from these experiments, however, that when the 
subject was writing there was invariably an increased metabolism, but 
that on the 2 days when the writing experiment immediately followed 
the lying experiment the increase was only 50 to 75 per cent of that 
obtained on the days when the writing experiment was in the afternoon. 
On the seventeenth and twentieth days of fasting, when the writing 
experiments were in the morning, the increase in the metabolism due to 
writing was represented by an increased consumption of about 35 c.c. 
of oxygen, or not far from 20 per cent. The absolute maximum increase 
of 64 c.c. above the l3ang position on the fifth day of the fast amounted 
to approximately 30 per cent, but while the absolute increase on the 
twenty-third and thirtieth days was a few cubic centuneters less, the 
peroentage increase was greatest, t. 6., 34 and 33 per cent respectively. 

The work of writing, therefore, produced a distinct increase in the 
metabolism, which is shown not only by the increase in the carbon- 
dioxide production and the oxygen consumption, but also by an 
increase in the respiration-rate, the ventilation of the lungs, and the 
volume per inspiration. Finally, there was a regular and distinct increase 
in the pulse-rate. These values are used subsequently in computing 
the probable metabolism of this subject during several hours in the 
day when he sat in the balcony and wrote. 

Influxncs or BvmATBXSQ an OzroaK-BiCH Aimobfhbbb. 

On the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth days of the fast 
a series of experiments was made in which the subject breathed an 
oxygen-rich atmosphere varjdng from 95 to 75 per cent of oxygen. 
At the beginning of each experiment the percentage of oxygen in the 
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atmosphere was probably not far from 95 per cent. This fell off quite 
rapidly through the experimental period, so that at the end of the 
experiment the proportion of oxygen in the atmosphere was between 
75 and 80 per cent. The results of these experiments are not included 
in table 46, but are compared in table 49 with the morning experiments 
in which the subject breathed a normal atmosphere. In each case 
the oxygen experiment immediatdy followed the r^ular morning 
experiment. 

Tabls 49. — Camparuon of the gaseotu exchange and luna ventUation of tubbed L., breath- 
ing different air mixturea, {aeepiratum apparatue, eutged lyingt in the morning.) 



Date. 


Day 

of 
fast. 


Air mixture. 


No. 
of 

peri- 
ods. 


Car- 
bon 
diox- 
ide 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Oxy- 
gen 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Respi- 
ratory 
quo- 
tient. 


Alveolar 

carbon 

dioxide. 


Respi- 
ration- 
rate. 


Lung 
venti- 
lation 
per 
min- 
ute.* 


Volume 
per 
inspi- 
ration.' 


Pulse- 
rate. 


1912. 
May 12 

May 13 

May 14 


28th 
29th 
30th 


Normal 

Oxygen-rioh... 

Increase. . . . 

Normal 

Oxygen-rioh... 

Inoreaae. . . . 

Normal 

Oxygen-rich... 

Increase. . . . 


3 
2 


c.e. 
124 
137 


e.e. 
166 
179 


0.76 
.77 


p. e£. 
3.66 
3.43 


14.8 
13.6 


Utere, 
6.04 
6.60 


ce. 
410 
487 


61 
62 


■ ■ 


13 


13 


• • • • 


-.23 


-1.2 


.46 


77 


1 


8 
2 


124 

130 


171 
176 


0.73 
.74 


3.67 
3.34 


14.1 
14.0 


4.96 
6.44 


426 
471 


63 
61 


• • 


6 


5 


. • . • 


-.33 


-.1 


.48 


46 


-2 


3 
2 


119 
130 


166 
169 


0.72 
.77 


3.80 
3.44 


14.8 
14.2 


4.80 
6.34 


391 
464 


69 
68 


• • 


11 


3 


• • • • 


-.86 


-.6 


.64 


63 


-1 



*The lung ventilation observed is here reduced to 0" C. and 760 mm. pressure. 
^Calculated to the pressure existing in the lungs and to 37^ C. 

This series of experiments maybe compared with an extensive research 
made in this laboratory by Mr. H. L. Higgins on the influence upon 
the metabolism of normal individuals of breathing oxygen-rich atmos- 
pheres. In the previous experimenting it was found that there was no 
evidence of the increased percentage of oxygen affecting the respiratory 
exchange, but there was a slight tendency for the pulse-rate to decrease 
with an increase in the percentage of oxygen. In the experiments with 
L., observations were made of the effect on the carbon-dioxide excre- 
tion, oxygen consumption, respiratory quotient, the respiration-rate, 
limg ventilation, volume per inspiration, alveolar carbon dioxide, and 
the pulse-rate. 

The data given in table 49 show a slight increase in the metabolism 
indicated by both the carbon-dioxide production and the oxygen con- 
sumption. The respiration-rate had a tendency to fall off somewhat; 
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the lung ventilation was considerably increased — ^the increase ranging 
from 0.46 liter to 0.54 liter — and the volume per inspiration was like- 
wise increased from 45 c.c. to 77 c.c. per inspiration. The pulse-rate 
was but little affected. 

It is clear, therefore, that, even with an emaciated subject after a 
prolonged fast, the inhalation of an oxygen-rich atmosphere did not 
materially affect the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen con- 
sumption, the slight increase being not far from 7 c.c. or approximately 
5 per cent. The increase in the lung ventilation was, however, con- 
siderable, amoxmting to about 10 per cent. This has special signifi- 
cance with reference to the clinical use of oxygen, since it has been 
contended that one of the advantages in the clinical administration 
of oxygen was the fact that the patient was able to seciu'e a sufficient 
amount of oxygen for the aeration of the blood with less effort than 
would be required to pump the lungs full of ordinary room air. The 
larger ventilation of the lungs in the oxygen experiments would imply 
that the increased amount of oxygen from inhaling an oxygen-rich 
atmosphere was obtained with a greater mechanical effort, which would 
thus offset the supposed advantage of this method of securing a suitable 
percentage of oxygen for the oxygenation of the blood. 

Inflxtbmcb of Slbbp. 

The measurements of the metabolism in the bed-calorimeter experi- 
ments were made for the most part when the subject was resting very 
quietly. During a portion of the time he was asleep; it is equally 
certain that during certain periods he was awake. The results obtained, 
therefore, show the metabolism of a subject who was a part of the 
time awake and a part of the time asleep. 

The kymograph curves also show that there was but little muscular 
activity, so this can be eliminated in studying the factors influencing 
the metabolism. As the subject was fasting, the influence of the inges- 
tion of food may likewise be left out of consideration. Hence we have 
an ideal condition for studying the basal metabolism of the subject. 

According to the prevailing belief, with a complete absence of mus- 
cular activity and of food in the alimentary tract, the metabolism 
should have a constant value. But, as was pointed out in discussing 
the metabolism curves, the course is irregular, the minimum values 
apparently being seciu*ed in the periods of the night when the subject 
was in the deepest sleep. Notwithstanding the fact that it is believed 
by many investigators that sleep per se has no influence upon the metab- 
olism, such an influence is indicated in the curves shown. 

In the morning experiments with the respiration apparatus, the 
measurements of the metabolism were made under exactly the same 
conditions as to the absence of muscular activity and the ingestion of 
food as were the calorimeter experiments, the only difference being 
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that the measurements were made with another apparatus and the 
subject was awake throughout the whole experiment. We havoi 
therefore, as a result of the experiments with the respiration apparatus, 
the basal minimum metabolism of the subject when he was awake. 

It is accordingly of great interest to compare the metabolism as 
measured in the bed calorimeter during the night with the metabolism 
as measiured with the respiration apparatus in the morning immediately- 
after the subject has been taken out of the calorimeter chamber. 
Such a comparison has been made in table 50, in which the average 
carbon-dioxide production and oxygen consumption are given for the 
bed-calorimeter experiments when the subject was a part of the time 
asleep and a part of the time awake, and also for the minimum periods 
when the subject was presiunably in deep sleep. The average values 
for the carbon-dioxide production and the oxygen consumption are 
likewise given for the experiments with the respiration apparatus, in 
which the subject was awake throughout the whole period. The com- 
parison of these values is also made by noting the increase when the 
subject was awake. In the same table the minimum level of the pulse- 
rate observed in the bed-calorimeter experiments^ is compared with 
the average pulse-rate for the experiments with the respiration appa- 
ratus. The increase in the pulse-rate when the subject was awake in 
the experiments with the respiration apparatus is also shown. Finally, 
the respiratory quotients obtained in the bed-calorimeter experiments 
and in the experiments with the respiration apparatus are compared. 

In comparing the results obtained during the first 4 days of the 
experiment, when the subject was taking food, we find that the carbon- 
dioxide production was 32 c.c. less per minute on the first day than dur- 
ing the minimum period in the bed calorimeter when the subject was 
asleep. On the night of April 12-13, the carbon-dioxide production 
was lower by 4 c.c. and on the following night by 9 c.c. per minute when 
the subject was asleep than when awake. These values, however, pre- 
sent no abnormalities, since they are easily explained by the previous 
ingestion of carbohydrate-rich food in the evening meal. This resulted 
in a greater production of carbon dioxide in the bed-calorimeter exper- 
iment than was obtained in the experiment with the respiration appa- 
ratus, when the subject was without breakfast and therefore in the 
post-absorptive condition. The values for the oxygen consimiption 
followed approximately the same course. The pulse-rate, also, in two 
instances was less in the morning experiment than it was the night 
previous and in two others it was 3 and 9 beats higher. 

However, the results obtained on days when food was taken are not 
of such great interest as those obtained during the fasting period. 
Beginning with the first night of the fast, it will be seen that in the 

^See ourvee showing the pulse-rate in the bed-oaloiimeter experiments in fisuzes 12 to 18, on 
pages 104 to 110. 
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Table 50. — Compariaon of the gcueous exchange cf avbjed L., in the bed caiorimeter ai night and 

awake on the respiration apparatus in the morning. 



Date. 


Day 

of 

fast. 


Carbon dioxide 
per minute. 


Oxygen per minute. 


Pulse-rate. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Bed calori- 
meter. 


Respiration appa- 
ratus. 


Increase while 
awake (c— b). 


Bed calori- 
meter. 


Respiration appa- 
ratus. 


Increcue while 
awake (o— f). 


Bed calorimeter 
(minimum).* 


Respiration appa- 
ratus. 


Increase while 
awake (j— i). 


Bed calorimeter 


II 

r 


Aver- 
age. 


Mini- 
mum.^ 


Aver- 
age. 


Mini- 
mum.^ 






A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


F 


O 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


1912. 




c.e. 


e.e. 


ex. 


c.e. 


c.e. 


cc 


e.e. 


cc 












Apr. 10-11* 




224 
228 
218 
180 
166 


218 
217 
196 
173 
152 


186 
196 
200 
182 
185 


-32 
-21 

4 

9 

33 


276 
258 
252 
221 
212 


265 
246 
235 
208 
196 


231 
220 
225 
223 
237 


-34 

-26 

-10 

15 

41 


76 
70 
73 
64 
64 


72 
73 
72 
73 
74 


-4 
3 

-1 

9 

10 


0.81 
.88 
.86 
.81 
.78 


0.81 
.89 
.89 
.82 
.78 


11-12* 




12-13* 




13-14* 




14^15 


Ist 


16-16 


2d 


159 


154 


180 


26 


211 


208 


227 


19 


63 


73 


10 


.75 


.79 


16-17 


3d 


151 


148 


169 


21 


206 


198 


226 


28 


60 


70 


10 


.73 


.75 


17-18 


4th 


150 


140 


159 


19 


202 


187 


212 


25 


58 


68 


10 


.74 


.75 


ia-19 


5th 


143 


137 


158 


21 


192 


176 


205 


29 


59 


67 


8 


.75 


.77 


19-20 


6th 


134 


131 


148 


17 


194 


185 


200 


15 


57 


64 


7 


.68 


.74 


20-21 


7th 


135 


132 


153 


21 


190 


185 


204 


19 


56 


64 


8 


.71 


.75 


21-22 


8th 


137 


135 


151 


16 


187 


177 


203 


26 


58 


65 


7 


.73 


.74 


22-23 


9th 


134 


131 


143 


12 


178 


173 


190 


17 


57 


63 


6 


.75 


.76 


23-24 


10th 


130 


127 


143 


16 


180 


179 


187 


8 


56 


63 


8 


.72 


.76 


24-25 


11th 


128 


124 


140 


16 


176 


166 


187 


21 


54 


61 


7 


.72 


.75 


25-26 


12th 


129 


126 


140 


14 


175 


173 


187 


14 


56 


61 


5 


.73 


.75 


2^27 


13th 


126 


125 


140 


15 


171 


167 


192 


25 


54 


59 


5 


.74 


.73 


27-28 


14th 


120 


116 


134 


18 


167 


160 


181 


21 


51 


58 


7 


.72 


.74 


28-29 


15th 


117 


114 


132 


18 


163 


162 


179 


17 


51 


57 


6 


.71 


.74 


29-30 


16th 


117 


114 


133 


19 


165 


158 


182 


24 


52 


58 


6 


.71 


.73 


Apr. 30-May 1 


17th 


115 


113 


130 


17 


160 


154 


182 


28 


49 


57 


8 


.72 


.71 


May 1-2.... 


18th 


115 


112 


123 


11 


159 


154 


174 


20 


51 


56 


5 


.72 


.71 


2-3 


19th 


113 


111 


127 


16 


158 


153 


177 


24 


50 


57 


7 


.71 


.72 


a- 4.... 


20th 


114 


112 


124 


12 


160 


159 


173 


14 


51 


58 


7 


.71 


.72 


4-5 


2l8t 


112 


103 


126 


23 


154 


137 


174 


37 


51 


59 


8 


.73 


.73 


&- 6. . . . 


22d 


111 


109 


124 


15 


164 


153 


170 


17 


51 


59 


8 


.72 


.73 


6- 7.... 


23d 


112 


106 


121 


15 


156 


144 


165 


21 


53 


58 


5 


.72 


.73 


7-8.... 


24th 


109 


106 


122 


16 


158 


152 


167 


15 


53 


69 


6 


.69 


.73 


8-9 


25th 


111 


108 


125 


17 


153 


147 


166 


19 


53 


60 


7 


.72 


.75 


9-10.... 


26th 


111 


106 


123 


17 


159 


151 


168 


17 


54 


61 


7 


.70 


.73 


10-11 


27th 


HI 


107 


129 


22 


153 


145 


172 


27 


55 


62 


7 


.72 


.76 


11-12 


28th 


115 


109 


124 


15 


162 


145 


166 


21 


67 


61 


4 


.71 


.76 


12-13 


29th 


112 


104 


124 


20 


158 


152 


171 


19 


55 


63 


8 


.72 


.73 


13-14 


30th 


110 


103 


119 


16 


151 


147 


166 


19 


56 


59 


4 


.72 


.72 


14-15 


3l8t 


115 


109 


120 


11 


160 


148 


166 


18 


54 


60 


6 


.72 


.72 


10-17* 




124 
188 


117 
176 


133 
172 


16 
-4 


154 
194 


143 

182 


170 
183 


27 

1 


60 
84 


72 

84 


12 



.80 
.97 


.78 
.94 


17-18P 









^The duration of the periods in which these minimum values were observed varies in general from 3 
hours to 1 hour. 

'Represents period of lowest pulse-rate observed. See page 112. 

*On the days preceding and following the fast the night experiments were made after the ingestion 
of food. The subject was without breakfast during the morning respiration experiments. 
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morning experiment 33 c.c. more of carbon dioxide were produced than 
during the period of deep sleep in the night. There was likewise an 
excess of 41 c.c. of oxygen consumed and an increase in pulse-rate of 
10 beats. This increase in the gaseous metabolism and the pulse-rate 
persists throughout the whole 31 days of the fast, for on no day was the 
metabolism during the morning experiment, when the subject was 
awake, less than during the minimum period of the night experiment, 
when the subject was in deep sleep. Furthermore, in no instance was 
an average value secured in the morning experiment with the respira- 
tion apparatus which was less than the average value for the whole 
experiment with the bed calorimeter, when the subject was asleep a 
part of the time and awake a part of the time. 

It will be observed that this increase in the metabolism and in the 
pulse-rate underwent extreme variations, the range for the carbon- 
dioxide production being from 33 c.c. on the first night to 11 c.c. on 
the eighteenth and thirty-first nights, and for the oxygen consumption 
from 41 c.c. on the first night to 8 c.c. on the tenth night. Never- 
theless there was a fairly average value of 17 c.c. for the increase in 
the Carbon-dioxide production, the variation as the fast progressed 
being not far from this value, except on the twenty-first, twenty- 
seventh, and twenty-ninth ni^ts. With the oxygen consumption, 
the variations are much more irregular; these may partly be explained 
by the difficulties of determining the oxygen consimiption exactly, 
especially when the values for the minimum periods are selected. It 
is likewise important to note that the oxygen consumption for the 
morning is invariably higher than not only the Tninimnm during the 
night but also the average for the whole night. 

The increase in the pulse-rate undergoes a much more regular change. 
On the first 4 mornings of the fast, the pulse-rate is 10 beats higher when 
the subject is awake than when he is asleep during the night. This 
increase throughout the fast remains reasonably constant at 8 beats. 
On but two occasions, t. 6., on the twenty-eighth and the thirtieth 
nights, was the increase only 4 beats. 

It is thus clear that, so far as the absolute metabolism is concerned, 
there is an increase in the period when the subject lay awake on the 
respiration apparatus over that of the average for the night, when the 
subject slept for a part or the whole of the time, and particularly over 
the minimum for the night. 

In the post-fasting period, the metabolism on May Id-l? continued 
to be greater in the morning experiment than in the minimum period 
for the night experiment. On May 17-18, however, when the subject 
was in much distress and had consumed a large amoimt of carbohydrate 
material, a considerable proportion of which had been retained, the 
carbon-dioxide production was less in the morning than at night and 
the oxygen consumption practically the same. There was likewise no 
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change in the pnlse-rate of 84, which was for this subject a very high 
pulse-rate. 

If we consider the respiratory quotients obtained in these experi- 
ments, we find that the differences shown in the gaseous metabolism 
and the pulse-rate practically disappear. This would naturally be 
expected, since the respiratory quotient indicates the character of the 
katabolism and there is no reason why this should change essentially 
during the fasting experiment, regardless of whether the subject was 
inside the bed calorimeter or l3dng on the couch with the respiration 
apparatus. On the first four nights with food we find essentially the 
same respiratory quotients with both apparattis, while during the 
fasting nights there is a decrease in the respiratory quotients. The 
respiratory quotients for the bed-calorimeter experiments are on the 
average a little lower than those obtained with the respiration appa- 
ratus, particularly in the first half of the fast, but this may be due to 
a slight error in the determination of the residual amoimt of oxygen 
in the chamber as a result of faulty measurements of the water-vapor 
in the chamber air.^ In any event, we believe that the two series of 
respiratory quotients are comparable, and it will be seen that they follow 
essentially the same course throughout the fast. An excellent demon- 
stration of the validity of these comparisons is the fact that, on the two 
nights with food after the fast, the increased respiratory quotient of 0.80 
in the bed-calorimeter experiment was accompanied by a quotient of 
0.78 in the experiment with the respiration apparatus the following 
morning, while on the next night the very high quotient of 0.97 in the 
bed-calorimeter experiment was followed by a quotient of 0.94 in the 
experiment with the respiration apparatus. It is thus seen that the 
respiratory quotient shows essentially no difference in the character 
of the katabolism as determined by either the bed calorimeter or the 
respiration apparatus. Furthermore, the fact that the respiratory 
quotient has the same general value in both instances is an excellent 
demonstration of the probable trend of this factor, fflnce these quotients 
were obtained by two methods, within a few hours of each other, so 
that each figure is an excellent control upon the other. 

There are two possible explanations of the differences in the meta- 
bolism as measiu'ed in the bed calorimeter and with the respiration 
apparatus. It may be reasonably questioned (1) whether or not the 
two apparatus measure the respiratory exchange with the same degree 
of exactness, and (2) whether or not the subject was more active when 
awake on the respiration apparatus than when asleep in the bed calori- 
meter. 

The measurement of the metabolism by these two apparatus has 
been carefully compared in a long series of experiments carried out by 
Mr. T. M. Carpenter. Certain of these comparison tests have already 

^See page 308. 
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been published/ but a still larger number are being prepared by Mr. 
Carpenter for early publication. His results give a complete answer 
to the first criticism, as they show that the measurement of the metabo- 
lism by the bed calorimeter is essentially the same as that with the 
respiration apparatus. 

Furthermore, since it has already been shown that the character of 
the katabolism as indicated by the respiratory quotient was accurately 
determined by both of these apparatus, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that there would be any material difference in the measurements of 
the total metabolism, especially as the two apparatus are constructed 
on the same principle, i. e., the Regnault-Reiset closed-circuit principle. 
If one apparatus had been built on the closed-circuit principle and the 
other upon the open-circuit principle, an error in the measurement of 
the total ventilation or of the total volume of air passing through the 
chamber would affect the measurement of the total metabolism without 
affecting the respiratory quotient. Since the two apparatus were 
built upon the same principle, however, the possibility of such an error 
would be very small and any question of a fundamental difference 
between the results obtained with these two forms of apparatus may 
therefore be excluded from this discussion. 

In considering the second criticism, namely, that there might be a 
difference in activity when the subject was awake and asleep, it should 
be pointed out that each experiment in both series was accompanied 
by a graphic record of the degree of muscular repose of the subject 
by means of the movable bed previously described.' If the records 
are compared, it will be seen that during the night there were slight 
movements, as would be natural, since no individual could lie in 
absolutely the same position for a period of 10 or 12 hours. On 
the other hand, the record for the experiment with the respiration 
apparatus in the morning was almost invariably a straight line, showing 
that the subject had not moved. Mr. Carpenter, who was in charge 
of the respiration experiments, was of the opinion that the subject was 
entirely indifferent to the mechanical part of the respiration apparatus 
and showed not the slightest evidence of muscle tension or appre- 
hension, which might increase the pulse-rate or general muscle tonus. 
In other words, this subject unquestionably approximated, as nearly as 
any subject that we have ever experimented with, the conditions 
described by Johansson' as 'Torsatzliche Muskelruhe." It is, further- 
more, clear that the average results obtained in the two series of experi- 
ments show that as the fast progressed there was a tendency for the 
values to decrease and essentially at the same rate. This would hardly 
be expected if the subject were under any great mental strain or anxiety 

^Benedict and Joalin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 136, 1910, p. 173. 

>See page 311. 

'Johansson, Skand. Arohiy f. PhysioL, 1898, 8, p. 86. 
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and it would probably not continue for 31 days. L. frequently said 
that the experiments were very simple and occasionally remarked that 
they were quieting and restful. It would appear, therefore, that he 
was as nearly unaffected by the experimental routine as any person 
could be, was without anxiety or apprehension, and that there was no 
evidence of tenseness of muscles. 

It thus appears that the only evidence we have of muscular activity 
diuing the two series of experiments is the slight activity shown by the 
kymograph records for the experiments with the bed calorimeter. But 
such activity would tend to increase the metabolism diuing the night, 
when the subject was a part of the time asleep and a part of the time 
awake, over that when the subject was fully awake on the respiration 
apparatus. The difference between the results would thus be even 
greater if the subject were absolutely quiet throughout the night in 
the bed calorimeter. 

Since there was no difference in the methods of measurement and 
such activity as existed would tend to lessen rather than increase the 
difference between the results, it seems evident that the difference in the 
metabolism during the sleeping and waking conditions m\ist be due to 
the influence of sleep, an influence which has hitherto been disregarded 
by experimenters. No series of experiments with which we are familiar 
shows so completely and in such a controlled manner this striking 
difference in the metabolism between a subject asleep and a subject 
awake. The pulse-rate is likewise increased during the waking period, 
being fairly uniform with the increases in the carbon-dioxide production 
and oxygen consumption. This completely substantiates our view that 
the pulse-rate gives an admirable index of the internal activity of the 
body, which largely determines the basal metabolism. 

To show more clearly the increase in the metabolism when the sub- 
ject is awake over the metabolism when he is asleep, the percentage 
increases in the carbon-dioxide production, oxygen consumption, and 
pulse-rate are given in table 51 for each day of the experiment. Dis- 
regarding the results for the first 4 nights, which are complicated by the 
influence of food upon the metabolism during the sleeping period, we 
find on examining the values for the fasting period that there is invari- 
ably a considerable percentage increase for the carbon dioxide, oxygen, 
and pulse-rate. For instance, the percentage increase in the carbon- 
dioxide production rises as high as 21.7 percent on the morning following 
the first night and falls as low as 9.2 per cent on the morning after the 
ninth night. In general, in the latter part of the fast there was not far 
from 15 per cent increase in the carbon-dioxide production when the 
subject was awake over that when he was asleep in the minimum period 
of the calorimeter experiment. Similar fluctuations were observed in 
the oxygen consumption, but with hardly the regularity noted in the 
values for the carbon-dioxide production. During the latter part of 
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the fast, the average oxygen consumption of the subject awake was 
not far from 13 to 14 per cent greater than during sleep. 

While there is no particular reason to give the increase in the pulse- 
rate on a percentage basis and expect that it would have a value cor- 
responding to those for the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen con- 
sumption, for want of a better comparison at the moment it seems 

Tablm 61. — InareaaB in tneUiboUmn of wbjed owoike a» eompani wUh 

meUiibcUsm of 9ubjeei adeep. 



Date. 


Day of 
fast 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Pulse- 
rate. 


1912 




p. dL 


p. dL 


fkcL 


Apr. 10-11 




—14.7 

2.0 

6.2 

21.7 


—12.8 
—10.6 

7.2 
20.9 


-^.3 
4.8 

—1.4 
14.1 
16.6 


11-12 




12-13 




13-14 




14-16 


l8t 


16-16 


2d 


16.9 


9.1 


16.9 


16-17 


3d 


14.2 


14.1 


16.7 


17-18 


4th.... 


13.6 


13.4 


17.2 


18-19 


6th.... 


16.3 


16.6 


13.6 


19-20 


6th 


13.0 


8.1 


12.3 


20-21 


7th.... 


16.9 


10.3 


14.3 


21-22 


8th 


11.9 


14.7 


12.1 


22-23 


9th.... 


9.2 


9.8 


10.6 


23-24 


10th.... 


12.6 


4.6 


14.6 


24-26 


nth.... 


12.9 


12.7 


13.0 


26-26 


12th.... 


11.1 


8.1 


8.9 


26-27 


13th.... 


12.0 


16.0 


9.3 


27-28 


14th.... 


16.6 


13.1 


13.7 


28-29 


16th 


16.8 


10.6 


11.8 


29-80 


16th.... 


16.7 


16.2 


11.6 


Apr. 30-May 1 


17th.... 


16.0 


18.2 


16.3 


May 1-2 


18th.... 


9.8 


13.0 


9.8 


2- 3 


19th.... 


14.4 


16.7 


14.0 


3- 4 


20th.... 


10.7 


8.8 


13.7 


4r- 6 


2l8t 


22.3 


27.0 


16.7 


6-6 


22d 


13.8 


11.1 


16.7 


6-7 


23d 


14.2 


14.6 


9.4 


7-8 


24th.... 


16.1 


9.9 


11.3 


8-9 


26th.... 


16.7 


12.9 


13.2 


9-10 


26th.... 


16.0 


11.3 


13.0 


10-11 


27th.... 


20.6 


18.6 


12.7 


11-12 


28th.... 


13.8 


14.6 


7.0 


12-13 


29th.... 


19.2 


12.6 


14.6 


13-14 


30th.... 


16.6 


12.9 


7.8 


14-16 


31«t 


10.1 


12.2 


11.1 


16-17 




13.7 
—2.8 


18.9 
0.6 


20.0 
0.0 


17-18 









advisable to present it in this way. Thus we note here an increase in 
the pulse-rate ranging from 17.2 per cent on the morning following the 
fourth night of fasting to as low as 7 per cent after the twenty-eighth 
night. In the latter part of the fast the pulse-rate is not far from 12 
per cent above that found during the sleeping period. There was 
practically no increase in the carbon-dioxide production, the oxygen 
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consumption, or the pulse-rate on the last morning of observation fol- 
lowing the taking of food, i. e., May 17-18. 

An average of the increases for the 31 days shows that the carbon- 
dioxide production increased 14.7 per cent, the oxygen consumption 
13.2 per cent, and the pulse-rate 12.8 per cent. It is perhaps somewhat 
surprising to note that although there are individual variations on the 
different days of the fasting experiment and that a given increase 
in the pulse-rate is not always accompanied by the same percentage 
increase in the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen consimiption, 
nevertheless the average percentage increase for the carbon-dioxide 
production, oxygen consmnption, and pulse-rate shows a most striking 
uniformity. While this is not the first time in this laboratory that an 
attempt has been made to establish a percentage relationship between 
the pulse-rate and the metabolism, it would appear that in these experi- 
ments the increase in metaboUsm was directly proportional to the 
increase in the pulse-rate. Under ordinary conditions of laboratory 
experimentation, in which factors other than those governing the basal 
minimum metabolism enter, it is hardly probable that this sharp mathe- 
matical regularity would obtain, but these closely agreeing results are 
of considerable significance. 

These figures are strikingly at variance with those found by other 
observers, particularly Johansson^ and Loewy.* The experiments of 
Johansson are wholly unique, in that he possesses, as probably no other 
living man does, the power to relax completely his own muscles, thereby 
lowering his metabolism to a minimum value. His experiments are, 
however, distinctly vitiated by the fact that his entire series of measure- 
ments is based upon the carbon-dioxide output alone, and while con- 
siderable care was given to secure regularity in the ingestion of food, it 
is a fact that the carbon dioxide is not an ideal index of the total katabo- 
Usm. From the experience in this laboratory with various subjects, 
in which we have had more or less definite information as to the metabo- 
lism of a subject when asleep and when awake, we are perfectly con- 
vinced that the metabolism during deep sleep is profoundly affected 
by the sleeping condition and is much lower than the metabolism when 
the subject is awake. 

METABOLISM PER UNIT OF WEIGHT AND SURFACE. 

We have seen in the previotis discussion that the most common 
factors affecting the metabolism — external muscular activity and the 
ingestion of food — ^were lacking when the metabolism was studied in 
this fast, and that the fluctuations which were observed must have 
been due to other factors; also, that the metabolism was not constant 
throughout the day. Even under conditions when the subject was 

^JohanMOzi, Skand. Arohiv f. Phsraiol., 1898, 8, p. 116. 
lioewy, Berlin Uin. Woch., 1891, p. 434. 
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lying perfectly quiet, there was still an absence of constancy, for it 
was found that the metabolism was much lower during the hours of 
deep sleep at night than in the morning, when the subject was lying 
upon a couch and connected with the respiration apparatus; also that 
the metaboUsm during the evening just prior to the night calorimeter 
experiment was higher than in the morning. We thus find a definitely 
established daily rhythm, with the TniniTnnm metabolism in the early 
morning not far from 2 to 4 a. m., a somewhat increased metabolism 
between 8 a. m. and 9^ SO'^ a. m., and a still higher metabolism 
between 7 p. m. and 8 p. m. As the measurements in all cases were 
made under conditions when there was muscular repose and no food 
in the alimentary tract, it is clear that a certain factor not ordinarily 
considered influences the daily rhythm. This is unquestionably the 
factor which we may, for want of a better term, designate as ''internal 
muscular work" or cellular activity. When the stimulus to this cel- 
lular activity is increased, the subject shows a correspondmgly higher 
metabolism. 

As we have already found, the pulse-rate is an admirable index to 
this tonicity or cellular activity, since the closest correlation has been 
shown to exist between the pulse-rate and the metabolism. This is 
perhaps no more strikingly brought out than in comparing the metabo- 
lism when the subject was asleep with the metabolism when the subject 
was awake. While, therefore, the three series of experiments in which 
the metabolism was determined were not primarily designed to throw 
light upon the daily rhsrthm, inasmuch as the main piupose was the 
study of the alterations in the metabolism as the fast progressed, yet 
since the data were obtained within the 24 hours, they offer a good 
demonstration of this diurnal variation in the metabolism and a hint 
as to its natiu*e. Furthermore, they show the intimate relationship 
between the pulse-rate and the diurnal variations. 

During the 24 hoiu^ there was of course no material alteration in 
body-weight or in body-surface, and hence the data need not be com- 
pared upon any special basis other than that of the body as a whole. 
On the other hand, as the fast progressed there were certain fundamental 
changes taking place which should be considered in any attempt to 
interpret the variations in the metabolism noted during the fast. In 
the first place, the man was obviously losing weight every day. As was 
pointed out in the discussion of the losses in body-weight of L. during 
the fast, it would have been possible with a fasting animal to arrange 
the conditions of the fast so that the loss in weight would have been 
regular; with a fasting man, however, it was impossible so to control 
the daily activity, the ingestion of water, the collection of the urine, 
and the environmental temperature that the loss in weight would 
follow a mathematical curve; and yet, as has already been shown, it 
proceeded with a considerable degree of regularity. 
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As the weight decreases during a fast, there will unquestionably be 
a change in the body-surface. With certain individuals such loss of 
weight, either through old age or illness, is not accompanied by a cor- 
responding shrinkage of the skin, and the surface of the skin is conse- 
quently wrinkled and hangs in large folds. In general, however, this 
is not the case; that such a condition certainly did not exist with our 
fasting subject is clearly shown by the photographs given in plates 
4 and 5. Consequently with L. there was undoubtedly a decrease 
in the radiating body-surface. These factors of decreasing body-weight 
and body-surface may reasonably be expected to play a role in the 
metabolism during a long fast, while in a fast of but 24 hours they would 
be negligible. 

Using as indices the changes in the pulse-rate, the blood-pressure, 
and the pulse-pressure, we find that there was also a considerable 
variation in the internal muscular activity. Not only do we find 
variations in the pulse-rate between the conditions of lying asleep and 
lying awake, but as the fast progressed we find that there were likewise 
changes from day to day in these values. This is clearly brought 
out in table 50. On the other hand, the pulse-rate did not continually 
decrease, for, as was pointed out in a previous discussion of the changes 
in the pulse-rate, there was a period in which the pulse-rate fell rather 
rapidly, followed by a period when it remained approxinaately constant, 
while toward the end of the fast there was a tendency for the pulse- 
rate to increase. These changes in the pulse-rate indicate a consider- 
able alteration in the internal muscular activity of the body as the fast 
continued, thus clearly establishing a factor in metabolism which has 
heretofore been almost neglected. It is the purpose of this section to 
examine more closely some of the various factors which afifected the 
metabolism during this prolonged fast. 

METABOLISM PER KILOGRAM OF BODY-WEIGHT. 

In the attempt to find some unit of comparison, it has long been the 
custom of many writers to use the kilogram of body-weight, presumably 
on the ground that with animals differing in size, the larger animal 
would normally have the greater metabolism. In other words, it has 
been the custom to assume that the metabolism per kilogram of body- 
weight is essentially the same for most animals of the same species. 
As a result of using this unit certain discrepancies have appeared which 
have been recognized by many writers, but nevertheless this method 
of comparison is still adhered to and, indeed, individuals of widely 
varying body-weight have been compared in this way. 

If we could determine the composition of the human body, we should 
certainly find great differences in individuals with different body- 
weights. With this fasting man we have an ideal condition for study- 
ing the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight in that we have an 
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organism continually losing weight from the beginning to the end of 
the period of fasting. Furthermore, we can tell with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the character of these losses and thus secure some 
indication as to the probable composition of the himian body at the 
beginning and the end of the fast. 

As the fast continues, the changes in the body-weight show a loss 
of body material. It has been demonstrated, in previous fasting 
studies/ that at the b^inning of a fast this loss consists in large part 
of water, much of which is preformed water. During the first two 
days of the fast there is unquestionably a further loss of several hundred 
grams of carbohydrates in the form of glycogen. Subsequently, the 
loss is of fat; there is also a fairly regular loss of protein from day to 
day, but after the first few days of the fast the loss is chiefly fat and 
water. Thus the first 5 kilograms lost from the body in a 31-day fast 
would certainly be of greatly different composition from the last 5 
kilograms lost. The composition of the organism is therefore not the 
same on the tenth day of fasting, for instance, as on the first day, and 
varies considerably as to the absolute amounts of fat, carbohydrate, 
and protein. Consequently, to compare the metabolism on the basis 
of body-weight is wholly illogical, and although this method of compari- 
son is habitually used by many writers, it is certainly inconsistent with 
their knowledge of the character of the body losses. 

The character of the body material lost may be determined with 
considerable accuracy. The loss of protein may be computed from the 
nitrogen found in the urine; the loss of carbohydrate and fat may be 
computed from the respiratory quotient and the carbon dioxide pro- 
duced or the oxygen consumed, making due correction for the carbon 
dioxide produced and oxygen consimied in the combustion of the pro- 
tein ; the amount of water lost may also be found by modem technique. 
But in considering changes in the metabolism, we are dealing not with 
the material lost from the body, but with the body material remaining 
in the organism, and to determine the composition of the body at any 
given period has been found very difl&cult. While it may be reasonable 
to attribute any difference in the total metabolism for the first and 
thirty-first days of the fast to the metabolism that would normally 
belong to the material lost, this will be true only when we are 
assured that the living tissue in each case had precisely the same effi- 
ciency as to the production of heat and the maintenance of the vital 
processes. 

Certain evidence that has been brought forward in discussing the 
pulse-rate, and particularly the comparison of the metabolism for a 
subject Ijdng awake and lying asleep, leads us to believe that there are 
influences affecting the total heat-production, entirely aside from the 
organized mass of heat-producing material. Thus we may not say 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 468. 
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that the subject on the thirty-first day of fasting, with a weight of 
2 kilograms less, has the same metabolism as on the twenty-fourth day, 
for the organism at the end of the fast is living on a higher metabolic 
plane, as is evidenced by the higher pulse-rate. Consequently a strict 
comparison of the results on the basis of the metabolism per kilogram 
of body-weight is precluded. 

It is commonly considered that the active heat-forming mass of the 
body is not found in the fatty tissue nor in the water, but in the organ- 
ized protoplasmic tissue. If we could assume, for example, that a 
fasting man when losing weight could lose only fat and water and no 
organized nitrogenous material, one would expect that as the fast 
progressed the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight would increase, 
for while the original mechanism for the production of heat would not 
alter in any way, the inert material (fat and water) which hitherto 
contributed to the body-weight, and thus reduced the heat output per 
kilogram of body-weight, would be removed and the heat output per 
kilogram should accordingly be increased. 

Two important factors militate against this assumption. In the 
first place, it is impossible for a man to fast for any number of dajrs 
without a considerable loss of nitrogenous tissue. This may or may 
not be derived from active protoplasmic tissue, but it certainly is in 
part a loss of heat-producing tissue. On the other hand, there are 
known instances when very large amounts of nitrogenous material 
have been fed to individuals and a considerable proportion of the nitro- 
gen has been retained by the body in some form without apparently 
changing the value of the heat-producing mechanism, since the heat- 
production per kilogram of body-weight did not alter. The most 
notable instance of this is the experiment reported by Mueller ^in Vienna, 
who increased the nitrogen content of the body of his subject by 210 
grams in 28 dajrs, and yet was unable to obtain the slightest increase 
in the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight. Apparently the nitro- 
gen added to the body did not enter into the active protoplasmic tissue 
or contribute to the heat-producing qualities of the body as a whole. 

Reference has already been made to several remarkable experiments 
with dogs carried out by Awrorow, in 1898, in the Imperial Medical 
Academy in St. Petersburg.^ These dogs fasted for periods ranging 
from 16 to 66 days, without water, and remained for 22 hours out of 
each day inside the Pashutin respiration calorimeter, being catheterized 
daily. The carbon-dioxide production was measured by absorption 
in potassium hydroxide and the heat-production by the Pashutin 
calorimeter. These observations of Awrorow are of such importance 
in this connection that it seems advisable to reproduce the charts for 
two of the experiments,' %. e., those for dogs No. 2 and No. 3, in which 
the fast continued for 44 dsLys and 60 dajrs respectively. 

^Mueller, Zentrlb. f. d. ges. PhynoL u. Path, des Stoff., 1911, G» p. 617. 
"See page 78. *See footnote on page 79. 
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The curves for the body-weight will be recognized as comparable to 
those given in figure 3 (page 77), although it will be noted that in these 
two charts the percentage of loss in body-we^ht is plotted, while in fig- 
ure 3 the actual body-weights are plotted. The total heat-production 
and the total carbon-dioxide production for 24 hours fell rapidly for 
the first 3 days with dog No. 2 and for 7 days with dog No. 3. There- 

AWROfWWS EXPERIMENT N0.2. 
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Fio. 45. — Complete metebolim chut of facting dog (Awrorow No. 2). 
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AWROROWS EXPERIMENT N0.3. 



Fia. 46. — Complet* metabolimn olutrt of futins dog (Awnwow No. 3 
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after there was a period of 4 or 5 days of equal production and sub- 
sequently a more or less regular fall until the end of the fasting period. 
It is thus seen that the organisms of these dogs acted not unlike that of 
our fasting man, that is, the total heat-production and the total carbon- 
dioxide output decreased with general regularity as the fast progressed. 
On the other hand, in both experiments, the curves for the carbon- 
dioxide and heat-production per kilogram of body-weight rise with 
great regularity throughout the entire fast, falling only on the last 2 
or 3 days. Unfortunately, Awrorow does not give the pulse-rate, but 
from the curves for the temperature given in the upper part of the 
charts it will be seen that the sharp fall in the last few days of the fast, 
in both the total heat-production and the heat-production per kilogram 
of body-weight, was coincidental with a rapidly falling temperature. 
Since both dogs died, it is probable that they were in a moribimd con- 
dition in the last day or two of the experiments. On the other hand, 
it is of interest to note that there was no appearance of a premortal 
rise in the nitrogen excretion. 

Since these dogs had a imiform external muscular activity diuing 
their stay in the respiration chamber and probably a uniform internal 
muscular activity, we deal here only with the relationship between 
cellular activity and the total body-weight. The increase in the car- 
bon-dioxide and the heat-production per kilogram of body-weight 
found in these experiments indicates most strongly a resistance to 
destruction of the heat-producing mechanism in the body which was 
wholly disproportionate to the losses in body-weight. It is thus seen 
that in the experiments with these dogs, in which the metabolism was 
unaffected by muscular work or by the ingestion of food, this distinct 
conservation of organized material had a marked influence; accordingly, 
the heat-production per kilogram of body-weight was not constant, 
but, as a matter of fact, increased as the inert water and fat were lost. 

Such ideal conditions for experimenting are obviously impossible with 
men, and even with Awrorow's dogs there was the disturbing element of 
falling body-temperature on the last few days, which affected pro- 
foundly both the total heat-output and the heat-output per kilogram 
of body-weight. Since, however, it is the custom of writers to give 
the heat-production per kilogram of body-weight, it has been necessary 
to use this basis in computing the metabolism for the experiment with 
L. in order that the values may be comparable with those of other 
investigators. The results of these computations are given in tables 
52, 53, and 54, which show the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight 
per minute for the experiments with the bed calorimeter and with the 
respiration apparatus. In the belief that a question of such funda- 
mental importance should be considered from every standpoint, not 
only the average results are given for the bed-calorimeter experiments 
(see table 52), but also the results for the minimimi periods obtained 
with that apparatus (see table 53). The values for the morning experi- 
ments with the respiration apparatus are given in table 54. 
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Mbtabolism pbr Kiloobam of Bodt-Wkight in tbm Calobuciitbb Experhobnts. 

Considering first the metabolism as indicated by the average values 
for the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen consumption during the 
night in the bed calorimeter (table 52), we find that the carbon-dioxide 

Table 62. — Metabolism per kUofram ef hody-^weight and per equare meter cf hody-ewrface 

(Meeh) %n experunerUe toith L. (Bed oaianmeier ai night,) 
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'Calculated from the weights observed each morning (see table 2) by adding one-quarter of 
the loss on each day to the weight obtained on the morning following the night experiment. 

The subject had eaten as usual during the day. 

The fast was ended with the taking of food on the morning of May 16. The subject ate at 
intervals throughout the subsequent days. 
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production per kilogram of body-weight ranged from 3.88 c.c. per min- 
ute (the extraordinarily high value found on May 17-18) to 2.19 c.c. 
per minute on the twenty-fourth day of fasting. Excluding the dajs 
with foody the highest value found was on the first night of the fast, 
namely, 2.76 c.c. per minute. The values show a distinct tendency to 
fall until the fourteenth day of the fast, with a subsequent essentially 
constant production of carbon dioxide imtil the twenty-sixth day. 
From that time imtil the end of the fast the carbon-dioxide produc- 
tion tends to be somewhat higher per kilogram of body-weight. 

The highest value for the oxygen consumption was found on April 
10-11, the first night which the subject spent inside the respiration 
chamber, t. e., 4.57 c.c. per minute, and the lowest value was 3.04 c.c. 
on the twenty-first night of the fast. Excluding the periods when food 
was taken, the highest value, 3.58 c.c, was obtained on the second 
night of the fast. The oxygen consumption per kilogram of body- 
weight followed a course which was not unlike that of the carbon- 
dioxide production, that is, a persistent fall until the fourteenth day 
of the fast, and thereafter an approximate constancy, with a tendency 
toward a rise from the twenty-sixth day to the end of the fast. 

In the previous comparison of the pulse-rate and the total metabo- 
lism, it was foimd, in the latter part of the fast, that there was a ten- 
dency for the pulse-rate to rise which was unaccompanied by an increase 
in the total carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake. When the 
values are computed on the basis of per kilogram of body-weight, the 
course of the carbon-dioxide and the oxygen is foimd to be strikhigly 
similar to that of the pulse-rate. At this point, one noticeable anomaly 
in the otherwise nearly constant relationship between the pulse-rate 
and the metabolism should be emphasized. On the last night of the 
fast, the oxygen consumption was 3.37 c.c. per kilogram per minute, 
while the pulse-rate was 57. On the second night thereafter (namely, 
on May 16-17) the oxygen consumption was somewhat less, being only 
3.25 c.c. per minute, while there was an increase of 7 beats per minute 
in the pulse-rate. This discrepancy is in part explained by taking 
into consideration the differences in the calorific value of oxygen with 
the different respiratory quotients; but we still have a discrepancy 
which is striking, the only one of any magnitude noted in the long series 
of observations. Its explanation is not simple. 

The average values f oimd throughout the night are complicated by 
varying conditions of sleeping, waking, and some muscular activity; 
hence, for the most accurate comparison, use should be made of the 
values given in table 53, which represent the metabolism per kilogram 
of body-weight in the minimum periods of the night. With this basis 
of comparison we find that in certain instances the carbon-dioxide 
production does not follow closely the oxygen consumption, but the 
general picture of the progress of the metabolism during the fast is not 
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altered by these few discrepancies. The pulse-rates given in table 53 
should be used with considerable reserve, since it is difficult to select 
them intelligently on this basis, as the minimuTn period for the pulse- 
rate may not have been coincident with the minimum period for either 
the carbon-dioxide production or the oxygen consumption. It is 
safe to conclude, however, that the general trend of the pulse-rate is 
such that its use in this general comparison is not illogical. 

Table 53. — Minimum metabolism per kilogram of bodv-weighl and per aquare meter of hody^ 
eurface (Meek) in experimenU with L. (Bed calorimeter at night,) 
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3.02 


7.83 


62 


Apr. 30-May 1 


17th.... 


113 


2.18 


7.79 


164 


2.97 


7.72 


49 


May 1-2 


18th 


112 


2.17 


7.72 


164 


2.99 


7.72 


61 


2- 3 


19th.... 


111 


2.17 


7.69 


163 


2.99 


7.71 


60 


3- 4 


20th.... 


112 


2.20 


7.81 


169 


3.12 


8.06 


61 


4- 6 


2l8t 


103 


2.04 


7.18 


137 


2.71 


6.96 


61 


6-6 


22d 


109 


2.17 


7.66 


163 


3.06 


7.81 


61 


6- 7 


23d 


106 


2.12 


7.48 


144 


2.88 


7.39 


63 


7-8 


24th.... 


106 


2.13 


7.48 


162 


3.06 


7.80 


63 


8- 9 


26th.... 


108 


2.19 


7.67 


147 


2.98 


7.69 


63 


9-10 


26th.... 


106 


2.16 


7.67 


161 


3.08 


7.84 


64 


10-11 


27th.... 


107 


2.19 


7.69 


146 


2.97 


7.68 


66 


11-12 


28th.... 


109 


2.26 


7.83 


146 


2.99 


7.68 


67 


12-13 


29th.... 


104 


2.16 


7.62 


162 


3.16 


7.99 


66 


13-14 


30th 


103 


2.16 


7.49 


147 


3.08 


7.78 


66 


14-16 


3l8t 


109 


2.30 


7.98 


148 


3.12 


7.88 


64 


16-17* 




117 
176 


2.47 
3.64 


8.66 
12.66 


143 
182 


3.02 
3.76 


7.61 
9.61 


60 

84 


17-18* 









'See page 112. 

*The subject had eaten as usual during the day. 

*The fast was ended with the taking of food on the morning of May 16. 
intervals throughout the subsequent days. 



The subject ate at 
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The highest value for the carbon-dioxide production during the 
TnifiiTTninfi periods is found, as with the average values, on the last day 
of the experiment, May 17-18, being 3.64 c.c. per minute. The lowest 
value is 2.04 c.c. on the twenty-first day of fasting. Disregarding the 
days with food, we then find the highest value to be 2.61 c.c. on the 
second day of the fast. There is a general tendency for the carbon- 
dioxide production per kilogram of body-weight to decrease until the 
fourteenth day, when there is a marked fall; from that time till the end 
of the fast the carbon-dioxide production remains essentially constant, 
with the exception of the low value found on the twenty-first day of 
fasting and the high values on the twenty-eighth and thirty-first days. 

Owing to the many difficulties in determining the oxygen consump- 
tion in short periods — difficulties which have already been empha- 
siced^ — ^the selection of the minimum periods for the oxygen consump- 
tion is not easy and hence we must not expect to find the regularity 
in these values that we should find in the values for the carbon-dioxide 
output. The figures given in table 53 have, however, been selected 
with due care for accuracy. The values ranged from 4.39 c.c. for the 
first night the subject spent in the chamber to 2.71 c.c. for the twenty- 
first night. The highest value found for the fasting period was 3.53 
c.c, on the second night of the fast. While there is a general tendency 
for the oxygen values to decrease for the first 15 days of the fast and 
thereafter to remain essentially constant, one may hardly generalize 
from such irregular figures. 

The pulse-rates, which are taken from table 6, show a r^ular fall 
until the fourteenth day, when there is a drop of 3 points. The pulse 
then stays at the low value of 50 or 51 until the twenty-third day and 
subsequently shows a definite tendency to increase slowly. The pulse 
curve is therefore not strictly parallel to that for the carbon-dioxide 
production per kilogram per minute. The discrepancy previously 
f oimd in the relationship between the pulse-rate and the average oxy- 
gen consumption also appears in the values given here for the minimum 
periods. Thus, on the last night, the oxygen consumption was 3.12 c.c. 
per nodnute and the pulse-rate 54; on the second night with food, the 
oxygen value was only 0.1 c.c. less or 3.02 c.c, whereas the pulse-rate 
increased 6 beats per minute. Since it was noted that the minimum 
values for the body-temperature were not strictly comparable with the 
metabolism on this basis, we have not included these values in this table. 

MvrABOLUlC PBR KZLOOBAM OF BoDT-WbIOHT IN RB8PnU.TION-ApPABAT0B ExPBBimifT9. 

The difficulties in comparing the values obtained in the bed calori- 
meter experiments, due to the varying conditions of waking, sleeping, 
and some muscular activity, disappear when we consider the values 
obtained in the experiments with the respiration apparatus. In these 

^See page 324. 
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experiments we have complete muscular repose and a relatively regular 
pulse-rate in each group of experimental periods ; hence we may properly 
average the values for the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight 
from day to day. These values have been computed and are given in 
table 54, together with the average pulse-rate and body-temperature for 
each experiment. Of the three series of values compared, this set is 
probably the most comparable, since we have the greatest muscular 
repose, controlled graphically by the movable bed, and the subject is 
always awake. Furthermore the carbon-dioxide production, the oxy- 
gen consumption, and the pulse-rate are simultaneously determined. 

Tablb 54. — MeUibcUsm per kilogram of body-^weight and per iquare meter of body-etaface 
(Meeh) in experimenU with L. (Re$piration apparatua, aubjeel lying in the morning,) 











Carbon dioxide. 


Oxygen. 




Aver- 
age 

body- 

tem- 
peiv 

ature. 


Date. 


Day 

of 

fast. 


Weight 
without 
cloth- 
ing. 


Body- 
sur- 
faoe. 


Aver- 
age 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Per 

kilo- 
gram 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Per 
square 
meter 

per 
hour. 


Aver- 
age 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Per 

kUo- 
gram 
per 
min- 
ute. 


Per 
square 
meter 

per 
hour. 


Aver- 
age 
pulse- 
rate. 


1012 




kilo$. 


9q. m. 


ce. 


cc. 


gm. 


ce. 


ce. 


gm. 




•c. 


Adt. 10-11. . . 




60.13 
60.53 
60.05 
60.64 
50.60 


1.80 
1.00 
1.01 
1.00 
1.88 


186 
106 
200 
182 
185 


3.00 
3.24 
3.28 
3.00 
3.10 


11.60 
12.16 
12.34 
11.20 
11.60 


231 
220 
225 
223 
287 


3.84 
3.63 
3.60 
3.68 
3.08 


10.48 
0.02 
10.10 
10.06 
10.80 


72 
78 
72 
73 
74 




11-12. . . 




12-13. . . 




13-14. . . 




14-15. . . 


l8t.. 


15-16. . . 


2d.. 


58.68 


1.86 


180 


3.07 


11.40 


227 


3.87 


10.46 


73 




16-17. . . 


3d.. 


57.70 


1.84 


160 


2.02 


10.82 


226 


3.01 


10.53 


70 




17-18. . . 


4th. 


57.03 


1.82 


150 


2.70 


10.30 


212 


3.72 


0.08 


68 




18-10. . . 


5th. 


56.37 


1.81 


158 


2.80 


10.20 


205 


3.64 


0.71 


67 




10-20. . . 


6th. 


55.80 


1.80 


148 


2.65 


0.60 


200 


3.58 


0.52 


64 




20-21. . . 


7th. 


55.50 


1.70 


153 


2.76 


10.07 


204 


3.68 


0.77 


64 




21-22. . . 


8th. 


55.08 


1.78 


151 


2.74 


10.00 


203 


3.60 


0.77 


65 




22-23. . . 


0th. 


54.63 


1.77 


143 


2.62 


0.52 


100 


3.48 


0.20 


63 




23-24. . . 


10th. 


54.13 


1.76 


143 


2.64 


0.58 


187 


3.45 


0.11 


63 




24-25... 


11th. 


53.88 


1.76 


140 


2.60 


0.37 


187 


3.47 


0.11 


61 




25-26... 


12th. 


58.56 


1.75 


140 


2.61 


0.43 


187 


3.40 


0.16 


61 




2^27. . . 


13th. 


53.45 


1.75 


140 


2.62 


0.43 


102 


8.50 


0.40 


50 




27-28. . . 


14th. 


53.15 


1.74 


134 


2.52 


0.08 


181 


3.41 


8.02 


58 




28-20. . . 


15th. 


52.84 


1.73 


132 


2.50 


8.00 


170 


3.30 


8.87 


57 




2^-«0... 


16th. 


52.26 


1.72 


133 


2.54 


0.11 


182 


3.48 


0.07 


58 




Apr. 30-Mayl 


17th. 


51.70 


1.71 


130 


2.51 


8.06 


182 


3.51 


0.12 


57 


36.73 


May 1- 2. . . 


18th. 


51.50 


1.70 


123 


2.30 


8.53 


174 


3.38 


8.77 


56 


36.54 


2-3... 


10th. 


51.11 


1.70 


127 


2.48 


8.80 


177 


3.46 


8.02 


57 


36.55 


3-4... 


20th. 


50.03 


1.60 


124 


2.43 


8.05 


173 


3.40 


8.77 


58 


36.85 


4-5... 


21st.. 


60.40 


1.68 


126 


2.50 


8.84 


174 


3.45 


8.88 


50 


36.30 


5-6... 


22d.. 


50.13 


1.67 


124 


2.47 


8.75 


170 


3.30 


8.72 


50 


36.63 


6-7... 


23d.. 


40.06 


1.67 


121 


2.42 


8.54 


165 


3.30 


8.47 


58 


36.24 


7- 8. . . 


24th. 


40.62 


1.66 


122 


2.46 


8.66 


167 


3.37 


8.62 


50 


36.11 


8-0... 


25th. 


40.33 


1.66 


125 


2.53 


8.87 


166 


3.37 


8.57 


60 


36.50 


0-10. . . 


26th. 


40.02 


1.65 


123 


2.51 


8.70 


168 


3.43 


8.73 


61 




10-11. . . 


27th. 


48.70 


1.64 


120 


2.65 


0.27 


172 


3.53 


8.00 


62 


36.04 


11-12. . . 


28th. 


48.46 


1.64 


124 


2.56 


8.01 


166 


3.43 


8.68 


61 


36.50 


12-13. . . 


20th. 


48.10 


1.63 


124 


2.58 


8.07 


171 


3.55 


8.00 


63 


36.42 


ia-14. . . 


30th. 


47.60 


1.62 


110 


2.50 


8.66 


166 


3.48 


8.78 


50 


36.18 


14-15. . . 


3l8t.. 


47.30 


1.61 


120 


2.53 


8.78 


166 


3.50 


8.84 


60 


36.42 


l(y-17. . . 




47.12 
48.17 


1.61 
1.63 


133 
172 


2.82 
3.57 


0.74 
12.44 


170 
183 


3.61 
3.80 


0.05 
0.62 


72 

84 


37.12 
37.64 


17-18. . . 
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As in the calorimeter experiments, we again find the highest record 
for the carbon-dioxide production in the last observation of the series, 
namely, 3.57 c.c. per minute on May 18. The lowest record was 2.39 
<s.c. per minute on May 2. Disregarding the food days, we find the 
highest value of 3.10 c.c per minute on April 15, at the end of the first 
day of fasting. The course of the carbon-dioxide excretion per minute 
was remarkably r^ular in the first part of the fast, there being an 
almost steady fall until the minimum value was reached on May 2; 
subsequently there was some fluctuation, with a general tendency 
toward a slight rise. 

The highest value for the oxygen consumption during the fasting 
period (3.98 c.c.) was also foimd at the end of the first fasting day, and 
the lowest (3.30 c.c.) was reached on the twenty-third day. The course 
of the oxygen consumption was in a large measure parallel with that 
of the carbon-dioxide production, the values showing a slight tendency 
toward a rise during the last week. 

It is of special interest to note that the curve for the pulse-rate pre- 
pared on this basis follows with ren:iarkable fidelity the curves for the 
carbon-dioxide output and oxygen consmnption, although the positive 
differences in the pulse-rate after the tenth day of fasting are very small, 
the minimum value being 56 and the highest 63. Our recent experi- 
ence in this laboratory with the photographic registration of the pulse- 
rate, and particularly with the duration of the pulse-cycle, leads us to 
believe that our inability to secure registration of the pulse-rate on 
account of the breaking of the string galvanometer was a loss much 
greater than was realized at the time of experimentation. The pulse- 
rate records were made with as great accuracy as would ordinarily 
be expected with the stethoscope, but the differences are so small that 
photographic registration would have been most desirable. 

CoNCLUSIOlfS RaOABDINO TBM MaTABOLZSM PBB KiLOORAM OF BODT-WniOHT. 

In these three series of comparisons it will be seen that the metabo- 
lism per kilogram of body-weight fell rapidly during the first half of the 
fast, then remained constant for a time, and during the last week 
usually increased slightly. During the entire fasting period the body 
lost 13.25 kilograms of body material, of which (according to our best 
estimates) there were 7.33 kilograms of water, 201 grams of carbo- 
hydrate, 3,650 grams of fat, and 1,664 grams of protein.^ It is clear, 
therefore, that a considerablfe proportion of the loss, or 87.4 per cent, 
was made up of material other than protein. It has commonly been 
believed that the heat-producing organism of the body consists in large 
part of protein. Under these circumstances, we should expect the 
heat-production per kilogram of body-weight to increase as the fast 
progressed, for the total loss of material was much greater in proportion 
than the loss of active protoplasmic tissue could have been. 

^See tables 2, 61, 62, and 63. 
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An examination of the records of the pulse-rate shows, however, that 
another factor influenced the metabolism, namely, the stimulus to the 
internal muscular activity or the muscle tonus. The exact nature of 
this stimulus is difficult at this time to state. Short periods of fasting 
have shown the presence of acidosis, and an acidosis experimentally 
induced by giving a carbohydrate-free diet has been found to increase 
the metabolism.^ On the other hand, it is known that diabetics tolerate 
a considerable acidosis without great increase in the metabolism, and 
the theory has been advanced that the diabetic organism becomes 
immune to or reacts less vigorously to the stimulus of the acidosis.^ 

While there was unquestionably an acidosis in the 31-day fast, it 
is highly probable that its influence upon the metabolism must have 
been practically constant or continually decreasing. Nevertheless, 
during the last week there was a distinct increase in the pulse-rate, 
accompanied by a constancy in the metabolism, thus giving striking 
evidence that the organism was being influenced by some factor of an 
internal nature. This constancy in the total metabolism may possibly 
accoimt for the increase in the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight 
during the last week of the fast, which is similar to the striking increase 
observed throughout the entire fasting experiments with the dogs 
studied by Professor Awrorow. 

During the first 14 days of the fast there was certainly no constancy 
between the carbon-dioxide output and the body-weight, for the 
carbon-dioxide output per kilogram of body-weight was continually 
decreasing. The fact that for two weeks or more the carbon-dioxide 
output and the oxygen intake per kilogram of body-weight remained 
constant should not be taken as a demonstration of an intimate rela- 
tionship between body-weight and metabolism, since the metabolism 
had a tendency to increase during the last week. A more intelligent 
interpretation of the phenomena would be that the total metabolism 
decreased by virtue of the fact that there was a decrease not only in the 
size of the heat-producing organism, but in the intensity of the cellular 
activity, as was indicated by the pulse-rate. When this activity was 
increased, then the relationship between body-weight and metabolism 
was entirely obscured. If it were possible to have an experiment in 
which the pulse-rate remained constant and the change in body-weight 
was wholly due to inert material, then the values for the heat-production 
per kilogram of body-weight could logically be compared. 

The decrease in the total heat-production as the fast progressed was 
therefore only in part due to the fact that there was a decrease in the 
size of the heat-producing organism. With a constant size of organism, 
as would obtain on any given experimental day during the fast, there 
still were material differences in the heat production and the intensity 
of cellular activity which were evidenced by the change in the pulse- 
rate and by the accompanying noticeable increase in the metabolism. 

^Benedict and JodiD, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 176, 1912, p. 125. '/bid., p. 134. 
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While, therefore, the computation of the metabolism on the basis 
of per kilogram of body-weight is justifiable as a gross index of the 
probable metabolism of the organism, for the proper interpretation of 
the values found in this research this method of computation is wholly 
without avail. It is fiuthermore of great importance to note that 
the level of intensity of metabolism in any given organism may have 
equal, if not indeed greater, influence upon the total metabolism than 
may the body-weight. It is illogical, therefore, to compare sub j ect A with 
a pulse-rate of 70 with subject B with a pulse-rate of 70 and assume 
that the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight should be the same. 
On the other hand, subject A, with a pulse-rate of 70, will ahnost 
invariably have a higher metabolism than with a pulse-rate of 60. 

Evidence with regard to the influence of long-continued changes in 
the body-weight, either as a result of fasting, as a result of diminished 
diet in obesity cures, or as a result of the increased difference of body 
material foUowing periods of fasting, are thus far too few to enable us 
to make general deductions. The enormous addition of nitrogen 
to the body in the experiments of Mueller^ without a corresponding 
increase in the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight suggests a 
line of research that should prove most profitable. This fundamentally 
important observation should certainly be repeated and with every 
control. It is sufficient here only to point out that while custom has 
sanctioned the general usage of the method of computing the metabo- 
lism on the basis of per kilogram of body-weight, such computation 
can have but little significance when a careful scientific analysis of the 
results of metabolism experiments is desired. 

METABOLISM PER SQUARE METER OF BODY-SURFACE. 

Since the heat-production of an animal body varies as to its size, 
physiologists have long sought to establish some relationship between 
them. One of the earliest views was that prunarily based upon Newton's 
law of cooling; this is set forth in the simplest form by Bergmann' 
to the effect that the surface of the body is a much more logical factor 
for considering the needs for heat-production than any other. 

Bergmann's original discussion is of interest here : 

"Die Oberfl&che ist ein einfacher und genau zu ermittelnder Factor ftir die 
W&rmeverluste, dessen Werth, zusammengenommen mit der Beschaffenheit 
dieser Oberflache (Bedeckung mit Haaren u. s. w.)i der Differenz zwischen 
Temperatur des Thieres und des umgebenden Mediums und Beschaffenheit 
dieses Mediums (ob es Luft oder Wasser ist) die W&rmeverluste bestimmt. 

"Das Volumen des Thieres dagegen wird als ein Maass ftir die mogliche 
Warmebildung betrachtet werden konnen. Gewiss ist in gleichem Volumen 
sowohl verschiedener Thiere als auch desselben Thieres zu verschiedener Sicit 
die Warmebildung sehr verschieden. Aber man wird es nicht gewagt finden, 

^Mueller, Zentrib. f. d. ges. Phyaiol. u. Path, des Stoff., 1911, 6, p. 617. 
*Bergmaim, Ueber die Verh&ltniflse der Wanneokonomie der Thiere lu ihrer GrSaae., QAt- 
tiogen, 1848, p. 0. 
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wenn wir annehmen, dass es f iir die W&rmebildung ein Maximum gebe, in der 
Art, dass ein gewisses Quantum animalischer Substanz im lebenden Korper 
nicht im Stande ist, mehr als ein gewisses Quantum W&rme in einer gegebenen 
Zeit zu lief em. 

"Nun vergrossem oder vermindem sich ja der cubische Inhalt von Kdrpem 
und die Ausdehnimg ihrer Oberfl&che nicht nach demselben Verh&ltnisse, 
sondem, wenn wir die einzelnen Dimensionen eines Edrpers z. B. s&mmtlich 
im Verhaltnisse von 1 zu 2 vergrossem, so wachst die Oberflache von 1 zu 4 
und der cubische Inhalt von 1 zu 8. 

''Es ist also entschieden, dass die Thiere, je grosser sie sind, um so weniger 
Warme im Verh&ltniss zu ihrer Grosse zu bilden brauchen, um eine gewisse 
Erhdhung ihrer Temperatur tiber die der Umgebung zu gewinnen." 

Three decades later, Rubner^ amplified this idea and presented 
evidence, secured in researches with his calorimeter, to show that the 
heat-production was proportional to the body-surface and, indeed, 
that this law held true with practically all warm-blooded animals. 
An ingenious method of explaining the apparent relationship between 
the metabolism and the size of the body-surface was put forth by von 
Hosslin.* Nevertheless Rubner's view has obtained and has been the 
basis of much discussion since it was first put forth. 

The true significance of the apparent relationship between metabo- 
lism and body-surface has recently been extensively discussed in con- 
nection with the report of a long series of observations on infants 
recently published from this laboratory,' in which it was shown that 
with infants of approximately normal average weight, height, and age 
not only was the heat-production per square meter of body-surface by 
no means constant, but that with atrophic infants the disturbance of 
the relationship between body-surface and metabolism was far too great 
to be accounted for by the usual method of explanation, namely, that 
there was a disturbance in the formula for computing the body-siuf ace. 
It was pointed out that in all probability the active mass of proto- 
plasmic tissue played a dominant role and that the body-surface was 
simply a normal function of growth, and with normal conditions of 
nourishment bore a simple mathematical relationship to the body- 
weight. According to the recent observations of Dreyer and his 
associates,^ the same mathematical relationship obtains between body- 
weight and various other physiological constants of the body, par- 
ticularly with the cross-section of the trachea, the aorta, and more 
particularly the blood volume. While, therefore, the general law of 
the relationship between the body-surface and metabolism may hold 
approximately for animals of normal growth and weight, the cause for 
this relationship is not, we believe, due to Newton's law of cooling, but 

^Rubner, Zeitschr. f. Biol., 1883, 19, p. 645. 
'Von Hteslin, Archiv f. Anat. u. Phyiiiol., 1888, p. 323. 
'Benedict and Talbot, Carnesie Inst. Wash. Pub. 201, 1914, p. 157. 

^Dreyer and Ray, Phil. Trans., 1909-1910, 201* ser. B., p. 133; Dreyer. Ray, and Walker, 
Proo. Roy. Soo.. 1912-1913, 8^ Ser. B, pp. 39 and 56. 
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to the fact that the heat-producmg organism of the body, of which 
the blood volume is probably a fair index, bears a similar relation to 
the law of growth as does the body-surface. 

It was believed that further information might be secm*ed on this 
important point in the experiment with the fasting man, and since the 
heat-production and likewise the oxygen consimiption and carbon- 
dioxide production are discussed by many physiologists on the basis 
of per square meter of body-surface, such a form of computation has 
been used here, the values being given in tables 52, 53, and 54. 
With the fasting man we have a heat-producing organism which is 
continually decreasing in weight and consequently should decrease in 
surface. In our calculations it has been assmned that the usual 
formula for computing the body-surface, namely, that of Meeh, in 
which the surface is equal to 12.312 -^TF*, holds for each weight as 
the fast progresses. In former publications from this laboratory, in dis- 
cussing the metabolism of greatly emaciated patients, particularly 
diabetics, the contention has been made that there may be a lack of 
proportion between body-weight and body-surface which is not cor- 
rectly considered by this formula. But with this fasting man, as has 
been pointed out previously, and indeed with diabetics studied in this 
laboratory, there has been no evidence that the skin did not shrink 
in proportion to the loss in weight, inasmuch as there was no folding of 
the skin which indicated such a disturbance in the relationship. 

Rubner,^ in his experiments on a fat boy and a thin boy, found that 
by computing the surface of the thin boy by Bouchard's formula he 
obtained 10,480 sq. cm. instead of 10,730 sq. cm. as computed by the 
Meeh formula. With the fat boy the discrepancy was much greater, the 
Bouchard formula giving 13,522 sq. cm. and the Meeh formula 14,554 
sq. cm. In any event the maximum error was only about 7 per cent. 

For the sake of argument, it may be considered that on the first day 
of the fast the body-surface of the subject L. was properly indicated 
by the Meeh formula, but judging from Rubner's experience with his 
fat boy, the Meeh formula would give too high a value. As the fast 
progressed, the error with the Meeh formula would become less and 
less, until toward the end of the fast it would give the true body- 
surface. It might then be considered that at the beginning of the 
experiment the computed value for the body-surface was actually 
somewhat large and that the computed value for the metabolism per 
square meter of body-surface would consequently be slightly too small. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the error can not be more than 7 to 10 per 
cent should be borne in mind. Furthermore, any correction of this 
nature will tend to raise the values for the metabolism per square meter 
of body-surface in the early part of the fast, but will not affect those 
found for the latter part of the fast. 

^Rubner, Beitrftge lur Em&hrung im Knabenalter mit besonderer BerQckaichtiguiig der Fett- 
8U0ht. Berlin, 1902. p. 40. 
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With this correction in mind, a comparison may be made of the 
metabolism foimd with the bed calorimeter and the respiration appa- 
ratus on the basis of per square meter of body-surface. 

MSTABOUBM VMB SqUABB MsTBB OF BoDT-SuBFACB IN CALOEIliVnBB ExPBBIllBlfTB. 

Table 52 gives the average metabolism per square meter of body- 
surface as computed from the values f oimd with the bed calorimeter. 
On this basis of computation, the carbon-dioxide production ranged 
from 13.89 grams on the first night inside the respiration chamber to 
7.69 grams on the twenty-fourth night. Disregarding the food days, 
the highest value was 10.34 grams on the first night of the fast. On the 
last food night of the observation, the carbon-dioxide production was 
essentially as high as it was on the first 3 nights prior to the fast, 
namely, 13.51 grams per square meter per hour. 

Considering the values for the oxygen consumption per square meter 
of body-siuface, we find that it varied from 12.45 grams on the first 
night inside the respiration chamber to a minimum of 7.81 grams on 
the twenty-first night. Again disregarding the food days, the highest 
value observed is 9.72 grams on the second night of the fast. 

If the law holds true that the metabolism per square meter of body- 
surface remains constant, it is smprising that the variation in the car- 
bon-dioxide production during the fast is so great, i. e., 10.34 grams to 
7.69 grams — ^a decrease of 26 per cent. An approximately similar 
decrease is noted in the oxygen consumption per square meter of body- 
surface. Considering the values for both the oxygen consumption and 
the carbon-dioxide production, we find that the gaseous exchange per 
square meter of body-surface remained essentially constant from the 
fifteenth day to the twenty-seventh day of the fast, but in the last 4 
days there was a distinct tendency for the gaseous exchange to increase 
slightly, even on the basis of per square meter of body-surface. While 
the values were not in complete uniformity with the curve for the pulse- 
rate, they showed a distinct tendency to follow the same course. No 
clearly established relationship, however, can be found between the 
body- temperature and the metabolism per square meter of body-surface. 

Since the objections previously cited in reference to comparisons of 
the average values for the gaseous exchange may apply with equal force 
in this connection, thegaseous exchange per square meter of body-surface 
in the selected minimum periods may also be compared on this 
basis. These values are given in table 53. The carbon-dioxide pro- 
duction ranged from 13.52 grams on the first night inside the chamber 
to 7.18 grams on the twenty-first night; but if the food days are dis- 
regarded, the maximum value was 9.76 grams on the second night of 
the fast. We find here, however, that there is still a range of 26 per 
cent in the metabolism per square meter of body-surface, essentially 
the same as that shown with the average values. The difficulties in 
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making proper selections for the periods for the oxygen consumption 
have already been outlined, but we find, from such selections as we have 
been able to make, that the values per square meter of body-surface 
ranged from 9.58 grams on the second night of the fast to 6.95 grams 
on the twenty-first night. 

A comparison of the values for the gaseous exchange with the records 
for the pulse-rate, also given in table 53, must necessarily be made with 
reserve, owing to the character of the selection as pointed out in the 
comparison of the values per kilogram of body-weight, but it will be 
noted that, at least dining the first part of the fast, there was a distinct 
tendency for the metabolism per square meter of body-surface to follow 
approximately the curve of the pulse-rate. Indeed, even in these 
minimum selected periods, there was a tendency for the metabolism to 
rise in the last week of the fast, although this tendency was by no 
means as pronoimced here as in the values given in table 52. 

MaTABOIilBM PBB SqUABS MmB OF BODT-SuBTACa IN TBB fiBSFIBATIOK-AvPABATUS 



Perhaps the most satisfactory comparison is that of the values 
obtained with the respiration apparatus in the morning, just after 
the subject came from the calorimeter chamber, since the conditions 
were constant in all of the experiments, t. e., simultaneous measure- 
ments of the carbon-dioxide production, oxygen consumption, and 
pulse-rate, when the subject was without food in the alimentary tract 
and there was complete absence of muscular activity. Under these 
conditions the values given in table 54 show a range in the carbon- 
dioxide production per square meter of body-surface from 12.44 grams 
on May 18 (the last day of observation) to 8.53 grams on the eighteenth 
day of the fast. Disregarding the values for the food days before and 
after the fast, the maximum value of 11.6 grams is found at the end of 
the first fasting day. With the oxygen consumption per square meter 
of body-surface essentially the same results are found, i. e., a maximum 
of 10.80 grams at the end of the first fasting day and a minimum of 
8.47 grams at the end of the twenty-third day. 

These figures indicate that the metabolism per square meter of body- 
surface tends distinctly to decrease in unison with the pulse-rate during 
the first half of the fast. In the last 15 days the fluctuation was hot so 
sharply marked, though there was a tendency toward high values in the 
last week coincidental with the slight tendency to a rise in pulse-rate. 

COirOLUBIOllS BBOABDIKO TBB MbtABOUBM FBB SqUABB MbTBB OF BODT-flUBTACB. 

From a consideration of the fimdamental theory regarding the metab- 
olism per square meter of body-surface, it will be seen that the values 
should be constant, assuming that there is no error in the formula for 
computing the body-surface from the body-weight. But even if a cor- 
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rection of 6 or 7 per cent is made according to Rubner's observations, 
this serves only to increase the high values found in the early part 
of the fast and to leave unaltered the low values in the latter part, thus 
making the discrepancy even more striking than before. It is perhaps 
of more than passing significance that there was a distinct tendency 
for the metabolism per square meter of body-surface to increase slightly 
in the last week of the fast, an increase that was accompanied by a 
slight, though persistent, increase in the pulse-rate. It would appear 
that this measurable increase in the pulse-rate must be an index of in- 
creased cellular activity, which of itself is sufficient to account for the 
increased total metabolism, irrespective of body-surface or body-weight. 

The distinct decrease in the metabolism as the fast progressed, par- 
ticularly in the first part of the fast, is wholly in conformity with the 
experience with the fasting subject in Middletown, Connecticut. In 
the two fasts of 5 and 7 days, respectively, the oxygen consumption and 
the carbon-dioxide production on the basis of both per kilogram of 
body-weight and per square meter of body-siuiace decreased as the 
fast progressed. Owing to the fact that there were unavoidable 
differences from day to day in the muscular activity of the continuous 
sojoiun inside the chamber, selected periods, namely, from 1 a. m. 
to 7 a. m., when the subject was, if not soimd asleep, resting quietly 
in bed, were used for comparison.^ In the report of these experiments 
it is clearly shown that in fasting experiments Nos. 71, 73, and 75 there 
was a pronounced tendency for the metabolism to decrease both per 
kilogram of body-weight and per square meter of body-surface as the 
fast progressed. This was noticeably true in the first 15 days of the 
fast with the subject L., but in the latter part of the fast the metabo- 
lism was essentially constant. 

With the Middletown subject S. A. B., the pulse-rate showed a 
tendency to fall regularly throughout the entire fast. With both the 
subjects S. A. B. and L. there was for the most part a striking uni- 
formity between the pulse-rate and the metabolism measurements. 
The observations on L. have shown that on any given day the pulse- 
rate is a strikingly constant index of the total metabolism and to a 
certain extent gives us a distinct idea of the metabolism as the fast 
progresses. At the same time it must be borne in mind that the rela- 
tionship between the pulse-rate and the metabolism is not mathemati- 
cally so firmly established that it can be said to apply to different 
individuals. If we consider that L. was continually changing as the 
fast progressed, and therefore a new organism was being studied each 
day, it is especially smprising that the pulse-rate is so close an index 
of the metabolism. This is of particular significance in considering the 
values for the last week of the fast, for while the rise in the metabolism 
which accompanied the rise in the pulse-rate was but slight, yet the 

^See Benediot, Caniesie Inst. Waah. Pab. 77, page 501, table 241. 
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metabolism stopped faUing and the superimposed factor of an altered 
cellular activity compensated in part for the natural fall in the metabo- 
lism which would otherwise have been expected. 

SUMBfART OF RESULTS REGARDING THE METABOLISM PER KILOGRAM OP 
BODY-WEIGHT AND PER SQUARE METER OF BODY-SURFACE. 

If we attempt to analyze the prevailing views in regard to the metab- 
olism with the progress of a fast, we find that in the first place it is 
believed that the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight should rise 
when the greater part of the loss in weight is made up of inert fat and 
water. Second, according to the theory of the relationship between 
the metabolism and the body-surface, the metabolism per square meter 
of body-surface should remain constant. 

So far as the metabolism per kilogram of body-weight is concerned, 
it is illogical to attribute the same heat-producing value to the body- 
substance which remains as the body loses weight during the progress 
of the fast, and this method of computation may not be used advan- 
tageously in considering the metabolism of a fasting man. Further- 
more, the values for the metabolism per square meter of body-surface 
show differences of approximately 25 per cent, a result which can not 
be accounted for in any way by a possible discrepancy in the formula 
used for computing the body-sxuf ace each day. Finally, the evidence 
is strikingly in favor of the belief that the pulse-rate is an admirable 
index of the intensity of cellular activity, an activity that plays a very 
important role in interpreting the total metabolism, entirely irrespec- 
tive of body-size or body-weight. 

An examination of the values appearing in tables 52, 53, and 54 
shows that there is a tendency for the metabolism to divide into three 
periods during the fast. The first period, which extends nearly to the 
middle of the fast, is characterized by a rapidly falling metabolism and 
a rapidly falling pulse-rate, the fall in the metabolism being shown not 
only in the total values, but in the values calculated on the basis of 
per kilogram of body-weight and of per square meter of body-surface. 
The second period of approximately 10 days shows a comparatively 
level metabolism per kilogram and per square meter with an approxi- 
mately level pulse-rate. The third and last period, or the last week of 
the fast, shows a general tendency toward an increase in the metabolism, 
although this was not so apparent in the values for the metabolism 
per kilogram of body-weight in the minimum periods of the calorimeter 
experiments. There was also a distinct tendency toward an increase 
in the pulse-rate in the last week. It thus appears that the striking 
factor of pulse-rate must continually be reckoned with, even with these 
conditions of rapidly changing body-weight and body composition. 
A more exact statement would perhaps be that the intensity of cellular 
activity plays an important part which is not seriously affected either 
by changes in the body-weight or the body-surface. 
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EUMINATION OF WATER THROUGH LUNGS AND SKIN. 

Since the vapomation of water from the lungs and skin is one of the 
important methods of heat regulation, its determination was formerly 
given great attention, particularly in the series of 24-hour respiration 
experiments carried out by Atwater and his associates in M iddletown, 
Connecticut. In the coiurse of these investigations, it became apparent 
that the water thus vaporized was subject to considerable variation 
which was, for the most part, irregular in character. Consequently, a 
knowledge of the water vaporized from the limgs and skin, per «e, has 
relatively little value in ordinary metabolism studies, especially with 
normal subjects, and as such determinations are difficult and expensive, 
they do not seem justifiable, except so far as it is necessary to note the 
amoimt of water vaporized in the calorimeter chamber in order to 
correct for the heat absorbed in the vaporization. But with the unu- 
sual conditions obtaining in the experiments with L., when there was 
a constantly shrinking skin and at times distinct evidence of a physio- 
logical need of water, it seemed desirable to devote the additional time 
and expense to securing accurate measiu*ements of the water vaporized 
from the limgs and skin of this man during the time he was inclosed in 
the calorimeter chamber. 

In the discussion of the atmospheric conditions inside the chamber of 
the bed calorimeter, the values were given in table 44^ for the amount of 
water vaporized per hour, with due correction for the water vaporized 
from the wet-bulb thermometer. This hourly vaporization of water 
varied from 28.7 grams on the third night of the fast to 13.6 grams on 
the fifteenth night of the fast. An inspection of all the data in table 44 
shows that there was apparently no constant relationship between 
the amoimt of water vaporized and the ventilation of the chamber; nor 
was there a constant relationship between the water vaporized and the 
chamber temperature, for although the highest average temperature was 
observed on the night of the highest vaporization of water i>er hour, 
yet the first night the subject was inside the chamber the temperatiu^ 
was within 0.1 degree of the maximum, while the vaporization of water 
was only 25.3 grams. In making a further comparison with the relative 
humidity, it should be noted that the values for the relative humidity 
were calculated from the total amoimt of water vaporized. These 
computed values, however, agree remarkably well with a number of 
values obtained by means of a psychrometer in the outgoing air-cur- 
rent, although usually they are a little lower. They may thus be reUed 
upon as indicating the general course of the relative humidity during 
the fast. An inspection of the values given in table 44 shows that the 
relationship between the relative humidity and the total vaporization 
of water was approximately constant. The only scientific use of these 
figures is inmaking corrections for the heat requimi for the vaporization. 

^See iMice 321. 
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It is possible, however, to apportion the vaporization of water between 
the lungs and the skin by using a method based onthe work of Zuntz, by 
means of which the water vaporized from the limgs may be estimated. 

During the observations of Zuntz and his co-workers, it was estab- 
Ushed that, under the experimental conditions obtaining, each cubic 
centimeter of oxygen absorbed from the air was accompanied by a limg 
ventilation of 21 c.c. In the earlier publication^ giving the results of 
the fasting experiments carried out in Middletown, Connecticut, this 
figure was used for computing indirectly the amount of water-vapor 
given off from the lungs. In the series of experiments with L. in which 
the respiration apparatus was used, acciurate measurements of the lung 
ventilation accompanied the determinations of the oxygen consump- 
tion, and consequently the relationship between the lung ventilation and 
the oxygen consumption may be computed for these experiments. 
From the results of these computations, which are given in table 55, 
it will be seen that in the extended series of morning experiments the 
lung ventilation per cubic centimeter of oxygen consumed varied from 
34.0 c.c. to 22.6 c.c, these values being materially greater than those 
obtained in the observations of Zuntz. As the fast progressed, there 
was a distinct tendency for the limg ventilation per cubic centimeter of 
oxygen to increase. Observations were also made of the influence of 
conditions other than that of lying quietly in the morning, such as 
change of position, time of day, the muscular activity of writing, and the 
inhalation of oxygen-rich atmospheres, all of which increased the hmg 
ventilation per cubic centimeter of oxygen consumed. This increase 
was usually not far from 4 to 5 c.c, except that in the last 3 of the 6 
experiments with writing, the increase was approximately 9 c.c over the 
lung ventilation when the subject was lying quietly in the morning. 

Since the relationship between the limg ventilation and the oxygen 
consumption in the morning respiration experiments with the subject 
lying quietly is thus well established, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the lung ventilation may in turn be obtained for the calorimet^ 
experiments from the oxygen consxmied when the subject was inside the 
respiration chamber. Accordingly, using the oxygen consiunption for 
the night periods and the lung ventilation per cubic centimeter of 
oxygen consumed for the experiment with the respiration apparatus 
on the following morning, the values for the ventilation of the lungs 
have been computed for each of the bed-calorimeter experiments, 
the results being recorded in table 56. 

The air which the subject inhaled while inside the calorimeter 
chamber obviously contained water-vapor. The amount inhaled may 
readily be computed from the ventilation of the lungs and the percent- 
age of water-vapor in the air inside the chamber. For instance, it will 
be seen by reference to the values given in table 44 for the ventilation 

'Benedict, Camegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, p. 435. 
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of the chamber and the water vaporized per hour that the water-vapor 
in each liter of air on April 10-11 was approximately 11.44 milligrams. 
Consequently, the water in the air inspired per hour would be equal 
to 11.44 milligrams multiplied by 415.7, or 4.76 grams. (See columns 
A and B, table 56). The air expired is assumed to be saturated at 

Tablb 65. — VentiiaHon of lunas per volume of oxygen in experimenU wUh eubjed L, 

(Respiration apparatuB,) 



Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


Lying (usuaUy 8^ 30*" a.m. to 
9*»30«a.m.). 


Lying (usually 7 p.m. to 
7^ 45™ p.m.). 


Oxygen 

per. 
minute. 


Lung ventilation 
(observed). 


Oxya 

pel 

minu 


Lung ventilation 
(observed). 




Per 0.0. of 


;en 

p 

4a 


Per C.C. of 








Total per 
minute. 


oxygen. 
/bX1000\ 


^' Total per 
minute. 


oxygen. 
(.XIOOO) 






A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


F 


1912. 




C.C. 


liten. 


ex. 


c.e. 


h 


vten. 


ex. 


Apr. 11 




231 
220 
225 
223 
237 


5.80 
6.66 
5.61 
5.14 
5.35 


25.1 
26.7 
24.9 
23.0 
22.6 










... 1 


12 






« 






13 




14 




15 


let 


16 


2d 


227 


5.65 


24.9 
















17 


3d 


226 


6.71 


26.3 
















18 


4th 


212 


5.21 


24.6 
















19 


5th 


206 


5.38 


26.2 
















20 


6th 


200 


6.11 


26.6 
















21 


7th 


204 


5.19 


26.4 
















22 


8th 


203 


5.10 


25.1 
















23 


9th 


190 


6.17 


27.2 
















24 


10th 


187 


4.94 


26.4 


• • i 














25 


11th 


187 


4.76 


25.4 
















26 


12th 


187 


4.94 


26.4 


19^ 


I 5.64 


29.2 


27 


13th 


192 


6.03 


26.2 


H91 


> »5.87 


»30.1 


28 


14th 


181 


5.00 


27.6 


19( 


) 5.79 


30.6 


29 


16th 


179 


4.94 


27.6 


181 


} 6.36 


33.7 


30 


16th 


182 


5.44 


29.9 


19( 


) 6.56 


34.6 


May 1 


17th 


182 


6.21 


28.6 


18^ 


I 6.30 


33.6 


2 


18th 


174 


5.01 


28.8 


18( 


) 6.33 


33.6 


3 


19th 


177 


5.18 


29.8 


182 


I 6.16 


33.8 


4 


20th 


173 


6.31 


30.7 


■ • 4 


■ • • « 


• • • • 


5 


2l8t 


174 


4.78 


27.5 


181 


I 6.24 


34.3 


6 


22d 


170 


6.30 


31.2 


17( 


\ 6.18 


85.1 


7 


23d 


166 


6.17 


31.3 


17! 


i 6.59 


37.7 


8 


24th 


167 


6.13 


30.7 


17; 


r 6.37 


36.0 


9 


25th 


166 


5.46 


32.9 


17( 


( 6.36 


36.1 


10 


26th 


168 


6.22 


31.1 


18( 


) 6.11 


33.9 


11 


27th 


172 


6.30 


30.8 


18] 


I 6.32 


34.9 


12 


28th 


166 


5.46 


32.9 


17i 


) 6.28 


35.3 


13 


29th 


171 


5.41 


31.6 


17J 


I 6.28 


35.3 


14 


30th 


166 


5.21 


31.4 


182 


\ 6.44 


36.2 


15 


3l8t 


166 


5.24 


31.6 


• ■ 1 


• • • • 


• ■ • • 


17 




170 
183 


4.32 
6.22 


25.4 
34.0 


• • < 

• • 1 


• • • • 


• • • • 


18 





















^During the period 3^ 16™ p.m. to 3** 51™ p.m., with the subject in the lying position, the 
observations were: oxygen, 189 o.c; ventilation per minute, 5.63 liters; ventilation per o.o. of 
oxygen, 29.8 o.c. 
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Tabui 66. — VeniQaiion^lvng% Tper vcHume ofoxygmin experimefUt with md^fmi L, 

(fiespircUion appara/ua)— ^ContinueoL 



Date. 


Day of 
fast. 


Sitting.^ 


Period. 


Ozygeii 

per 
minute. 

O 


Lung ventilataon 
(observed). 


Total per 
minute. 

H 


Per 0.0. ol 

(■-^ 

I 


1912. 

Apr. 16 

19 

23 

24 

26 

27 

29 

May 1 

4 

7 

14 


2d 

6th 

9th 

10th 

12th 

13th 

16th 

17th 

20th 

23d 

30th 


4*» 00^ p jn. to 4*» 36* p.m 

4 10 p.m. 4 43 p.m.*. . 

3 62 p.m. 4 28 p.m 

3 68 p.m. 4 67 p.m. . . . 

3 13 p.m. 4 11 p.m 

12 14 p.m. 12 48 p.m 

3 23 pjn. 3 66 p.m.*. . 
9 31 a.m. 10 04 a.m.* . . 
9 36 a.m. 10 10 a.m.*.. 
3 43 p.m. 4 14 p.m.*. . 
6 32 p.m. 7 02 p.m.*. . 


e.e. 
244 
269 
187 
194 
183 
200 
233 
216 
208 
222 
221 


6.13 
8.33 
6.06 
6.37 
6.77 
6.06 
8.60 
7.12 
6.74 
8.32 
8.77 


26.1 
81.0 
32.4 
32.8 
31.6 
30.3 
36.9 
33.1 
32.4 
37.6 
39.7 



^Perioda indicated by an asterisk were obtained with the subject sitting, writing. 

a temperature of 37^ C. and, knowing the ventilation of the lungs, it 
is easy to compute, by means of well-known tables, the amount of water 
in the air expired from the limgs. For April 10-11 this was found to 
be 18.07 grams. The amount of water-vapor eliminated from the lirngp 
is therefore the difference between the water in the air inspired and 
that in the air expired, this being 13.3 grams per hour for April 10-11. 
The amount of water-vapor eliminated per hour from the lungs and 
skin, t. e.j vaporized inside the calorimeter, on this date was 25.3 grams 
(see column d), so that the amount of water-vapor given off from the 
skin would be represented by the difference between colimtms d and B 
or 12.0 grams (column p) for April 10-11. The percentage distribution 
of the water-vapor from the lungs and skin has also been calculated 
and recorded in this table in columns o and h, and finally (for reference), 
the relative humidity is given in the last column of the table. 

The assumption that the expired air is saturated at 37^ C. will un- 
undoubtedly be questioned in the light of the recent work of Loewy^ 
and Galeotti.* Neither of these researches has, however, stood the 
test of severe criticism, and while imdoubtedly the water-vapor is 
probably not quite so great as that represented by assuming the air 
to be saturated at 37° C, nevertheless, for want of firmly established 
values for this factor, we adhere to the older assumption. It is, further- 
more, important to note that any error in this assumption affects only 
the apportionment of the water vaporization between the lungs and 

^Loewy and Gerharts, Bioohem. Zeitschr., 1912, 47, p. 343. 
>Qaleotti, Biochem. Zeitsohr., 1912, 46, p. 173. 
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the skin for each individual night. The most important comparisons 
are those made between different days of the fast and with these a 
considerable error in the assmnption might be made without affecting 
the general deduction. 

Tablb 56. — Wolsr diminated from tht lun^ and akin during experimerUs wth Linth$ bed 

eciarimder al night, (AmoimU per hciw^) 



Date. 


Day 

of fast. 


Ventila- 
tion of 
lungs.' 


Water 

in air 

in- 


Water 

in air 

ex- 


Water dizninated. 


•3 
1 


lungs 

and 

skin.* 


From 
lungs. 


From 
skin. 


Firoportion. 


From 


From 






Hpiiedi' 


pired.* 


(c-B) 


(D-») 


lungs. 


skin. 


^ 
















rr) 


rr) 


1 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


6 


H 


I 

p.et. 


1912. 




liters. 


gm* 


gm* 


Qm, 


on. 


gm. 


p. cL 


p. cL 


Apr. 10-11 




416 7 


4.76 


18.07 


26 3 


13.3 


12.0 


62 6 


47.4 


62 
62 


11-12.... 




397.8 


4.30 


17.29 


26.3 


13.0 


13.3 


40.4 


60.6 


12-13.... 




376.6 


4.12 


16.36 


26.6 


12.2 


14.4 


46.9 


64.1 


69 


13-14 




306.0 


3.43 


13.26 


27.1 


9.8 


17.3 


36.2 


63.8 


63 


14^16 


ist.!. 


287.6 


2.69 


12.60 


22.8 


9.8 


13.0 


48.0 


67.0 


62 


16-16 


2d... 


316.2 


3.32 


13.70 


26.6 


10.4 


16.2 


40.6 


69.4 


69 


16-17. . . . 


3d. . . 


312.7 


3.69 


13.69 


28.7 


9.9 


18.8 


34.6 


66.6 


63 


17-18 


4th.. 


298.2 


2.91 


12.96 


22.8 


10.1 


12.7 


44.3 


56.7 


54 


18-19 


6th.. 


301.8 


2.78 


13.12 


21.1 


10.3 


10.8 


48.8 


61.2 


50 


19-20. . . . 


6th.. 


298.0 


2.44 


12.96 


19.4 


10.6 


8.9 


64.1 


46.9 


47 


20-21 


7th.. 


289.6 


2.26 


12.69 


18.9 


10.3 


8.6 


64.6 


46.6 


43 


21-22.... 


8th.. 


281.6 


2.26 


12.24 


19.2 


10.0 


9.2 


62.1 


47.9 


46 


22-23.... 


9th.. 


290.6 


2.60 


12.63 


21.1 


10.0 


11.1 


47.4 


62.6 


48 


23-24 


10th.. 


286.1 


2.24 


12.39 


17.0 


10.2 


6.8 


60.0 


40.0 


44 


24-26 


nth.. 


268.2 


2.12 


11.66 


18.3 


9.6 


8.8 


61.9 


48.1 


44 


2&-26.... 


12th.. 


277.2 


2.23 


12.06 


17.9 


9.8 


8.1 


64.7 


46.3 


46 


26-27.... 


13th.. 


268.8 


2.12 


11.68 


18.4 


9.6 


8.8 


62.2 


47.8 


43 


27-28.... 


14th.. 


276.6 


2.13 


12.02 


17.6 


9.9 


7.7 


66.3 


43.7 


43 


28-29.... 


16th.. 


269.9 


1.74 


11.78 


13.6 


10.0 


3.6 


73.6 


26.6 


38 


29-30.... 


16th.. 


296.0 


2.06 


12.87 


15.9 


10.8 


6.1 


67.9 


32.1 


40 


Apr. 30-Mayl. 


17th.. 


274.6 


1.88 


11.94 


16.6 


10.1 


6.6 


64.7 


36.3 


39 


May 1-2.... 


18th.. 


274.8 


1.92 


11.94 


16.0 


10.0 


6.0 


62.6 


37.6 


39 


2-3.... 


19th.. 


277.8 


1.89 


12.07 


16.6 


10.2 


6.3 


66.8 


34.2 


39 


8-4 


20th.. 


294.7 


2.00 


12.81 


16.8 


10.8 


6.0 


68.4 


31.6 


38 


4-6.... 


2l8t.. . 


264.1 


1.71 


11.04 


14.6 


9.3 


6.3 


63.7 


36.3 


38 


6-6.... 


22d... 


288.3 


2.08 


12.53 


16.7 


10.6 


6.2 


66.9 


33.1 


40 


6-7.... 


23d... 


293.0 


2.37 


12.74 


16.7 


10.4 


6.3 


62.3 


37.7 


46 


7-8.... 


24th.. 


291.0 


2.24 


12.66 


16.6 


10.4 


6.1 


63.0 


37.0 


44 


8-9.... 


26th.. 


302.0 


2.47 


13.13 


17.6 


10.7 


6.8 


61.1 


38.9 


46 


9-10.... 


26th.. 


296.7 


2.42 


12.90 


18.0 


10.6 


7.6 


58.3 


41.7 


46 


10-11.... 


27th.. 


282.7 


2.42 


12.29 


18.7 


9.9 


8.8 


52.9 


47.1 


48 


11-12.... 


28th.. 


319.8 


2.68 


13.90 


18.9 


11.2 


7.7 


69.3 


40.7 


46 


12-13 


29th.. 


299.6 


2.66 


13.02 


19.3 


10.6 


8.8 


64.4 


46.6 


46 


13-14 


30th.. 


284.6 


2.66 


12.37 


19.7 


9.8 


9.9 


49.7 


60.3 


49 


14-16 


3l8t... 


303.4 


2.32 


13.19 


17.9 


10.9 


7.0 


60.9 


39.1 


42 


1(V-17 




234.7 
396.8 


2.08 
3.91 


10.20 
17.20 


20.0 
23.7 


8.1 
13.3 


11.9 
10.4 


40.6 
66.1 


59.6 
43.9 


60 
66 


17-18 









^For the duration of periods see table 44. 

KTaloulated from the oxygen oonsumption during the night and the ventilation per volume of 
oxygen (table 66) observed on the following morning. 

^Computed by means of the ventilation of the lungs (oolumn a) and the water absorbed per 
liter of the ventilating air-current, as computed'from oolumns ▲ and b, table 44. 

*It is assumed that the air expired was saturated and at a temperature of 37^ C. 

*See "Water vaporised per hour/' table 44. 
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The apportionment of the water-vapor between the two paths of 
excretion presents certain particularly interesting features. On the 
4 nights prior to the fast there was a continually decreasing percentage 
of water excreted from the lungs until the low value of 36.2 per cent was 
noted on the last night. During the fasting period there was a distinct 
tendency for the proportion given off from the limgs to increase grad- 
ually, and although there were marked irregularities in this increase, 
particularly on the tenth and fifteenth nights of fasting, yet it may be 
said that in general the proportion of water vaporized from the limgs 
became greater and that from the skin less as the fast progressed. The 
apportionment between the lungs and the skin does not, however, 
follow any definite law.^ 

Another interesting comparison may be made between the relative 
humidity and the excretion of water-vapor from the skin. We have 
existing inside the chamber an essentially constant ventilation and an 
essentially constant temperatiu*e. With a low relative humidity, a 
high vaporization of water from the skin would be looked for, since one 
would naturally expect water to vaporize more rapidly from the moist 
skin of the subject as the air surrounding the body became drier.^ We 
find, however, that the opposite is true, since the general course of both 
the total amounts and the percentage values follows with approximate 
constancy the values for the relative humidity, the lowest percentage 
of water excreted from the skin, i. e., 26. 5 per cent on the fifteenth night, 
being coincidental with the lowest relative humidity. As has been 
pointed out in a previous section, there was a slight tendency for the 
relative humidity to increase during the latter part of the fast ; this was 
accompanied in general by an increase in the water vaporized from the 
skin. It may be inferred, however, that, in general, the body-surface 
of the man became smaller and the skin less and less moist as the fast 
progressed and perhaps, in consequence, less capable of losing water. 

'Neverthelefls the wide variations noted by Langlois and Bousaaguet (Compt. rend. 800. Biol., 
1912, 72, p. 967) do not appear in this fasting experiment; the method here employed is, however, 
fundamentally di£Ferent from that employed in the French research. 
* Wolpert, Arohiv f. Hygiene, 1902, 41, p. 301. 
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DIRECT CALORIMETRY. 

A unique feature of the experiments carried out at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity on fasting men was the direct determination of the heat, not 
only eliminated but produced, by means of a specially designed respira- 
tion calorimeter. In these earlier experiments the subject remained 
the entire fasting period inside the respiration chamber and thus con- 
tinuous records of the heat output could advantageously be obtained. 
Knowing that it would be impracticable (and, indeed, unwise) to con- 
fine the subject L. inside the respiration chamber for the 31 days of 
the fast, inasmuch as such confinement would prevent a large nxmiber 
of other important observations, it was decided to make the heat 
measurements only during the night period. 

The significance of the heat measurements in this fasting experiment 
is altogether different from that of the measurements obtained in the 
earlier researches at Wesleyan University. In the earlier experiments 
the primary object was to secure a complete balance of income and 
outgo and study the transformations of both matter and energy 
throughout the fast. Consequently, special stress was laid upon these 
direct heat measurements, the elementary analyses of the urine, and 
the computations of the amoimts of protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
katabolized; finally a comparison was made of the heat actually 
measured with that theoretically resulting from the katabolism of the 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates. Owing to the shortness of the fasts, 
but little evidence could be obtained regarding the effect of prolonged 
fasting upon the transformations of matter and energy. In this 31- 
day fast, however, special emphasis was laid upon the effect of inanition 
upon the katabolism as the fast progressed. For this purpose, as we 
have seen, a study of the gaseous exchange at any given hour of each 
day is amply sufficient, as the influence of the fast upon the gaseous 
exchange has been found to be essentially the same, regardless of 
whether it was studied in the morning or in the late afternoon on the 
respiration apparatus or during the night in the bed calorimeter. 

While a continuous measurement of the heat throughout the fast 
was not practicable, it seemed desirable to have the subject sleep in 
a chamber fitted with calorimetric appliances^ and thus simultane- 
ously determine the gaseous exchange and the heat output. Since the 
whole period of sojourn inside the chamber during the night might vary- 
as to muscular activity and particularly as to wakefulness, any attempt 
to make a sharp comparison of the results obtained for the various 
nights of the fast was not to be expected, although subsequently it was 
found that the renaarkable degree of quiet shown by this man enabled 

'Benedict and Carpenter. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 
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US to make fairly satisfactory comparisons. It is dear^ however, that 
the direct measurements of the heat output in this particular series of 
calorimeter experiments were only incidental and not of prime impor- 
tance in this study. This is particularly fortunate, since, as will be 
pointed out later, certain unavoidable conditions, particularly with 
reference to the temperature environment in the calorimeter room, 
vitiated to a considerable extent the direct measurements of the heat 
output. 

Prior to the arrival of the subject in Boston, the accuracy of the 
apparatus as to heat measurement had been repeatedly tested^ by 
electrical check tests, in which a definite amount of heat was developed 
with an electric ciurent of known amperage and voltage, and also as 
to the accuracy of the measurement of the carbon dioxide, water-vapor, 
and heat produced, as well as oxygen consumed, by burning known 
amounts of alcohol inside the chamber. It was possible, therefore, 
to put the subject inside the calorimeter inunediately on his arrival 
at the laboratory and determine the heat output on the several nights 
preceding the fast. 

The calorimeter laboratory is so constructed that the temperature of 
the room can be kept constant, and during calorimeter experiments it 
is ordinarily kept at the temperature of the calorimeter. Furthermore, 
the calorimeter is so made that it normally measures the heat-produc- 
tion with great accuracy, irrespective of whether the environmental 
temperatiu*e is 1^ above or below the temperature of the calorimeter. 
In this fasting experiment, however, a great difficulty was encoim- 
tered at the outset, in that the subject (who spent the day on a bal- 
cony in the calorimeter room) complained so much of cold that it 
became necessary to increase the temperature of the room throughout 
the day and to cool it somewhat during the night. Accordingly the 
calorimeters in the calorimeter laboratory became very much over- 
heated and the measurements of the heat output were inevitably 
somewhat too large. After the conclusion of the observations on L., 
a series of check tests was carried out, with conditions as nearly 
comparable as possible with those existing while the man was in the 
laboratory, and corrections for the heat output were computed from 
the results of the tests. It is unnecessary here to discuss the theo- 
retical difficulties of measuring heat with the increased temperature 
necessary to make the subject comfortable, but we beUeve the heat 
measiu^ments as finally recorded here are within 2 or 3 per cent of the 
actual values. It may be safely said that the measurement is alwajrs 
too great, and the correction would therefore be a minus correction, the 
probable error being about 2.5 per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that the heat production as measured by 
a respiration calorimeter is made up of several factors. First, a certain 

^Benedict, Riohe, and Emmes, Am. Joum. PhyaioL, 1910* 26, p. 1. 
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amount of heat is given off by radiation and conduction and is absorbed 
by heat-absorbing pipes through which cold water is passed inside the 
calorimeter. While this includes the greater portion of the heat meas- 
ured, there is likewise a considerable elimination of heat due to the 
vaporization of water from the lungs and skin of the subject. This is 
measured by weighing the water-vapor in the air-current and making 
due allowance for the heat of vaporization per gram of water, namely, 
0.586 calorie. Furthermore, there should be corrections for any loss 
of heat through the excretion of urine or feces, and for changes in 
body-weight. This latter correction is of somewhat more importance 
m fasting experiments than m ordmary respiration-calorimeter experi- 
ments, since the losses in weight are naturally greater. The corrected 
value thus obtained may properly be called the heat eliminated by 
the body during the experimental period. 

By far the most important correction, however, is that for the 
changes in the body-temperature, for, as was pointed out in the section 
in which this factor was considered, a complete comparison of direct 
and indirect calorimetry, which is always attempted in respiration- 
calorimeter experiments, necessitates a knowledge of the fluctuations 
in the body-temperature.^ While it has been shown that the tempera- 
ture fluctuations in the various parts of the body follow very closely 
the temperature fluctuations in the rectum,^ it is still true that one of 
the most important and diflicult problems in computing the heat pro- 
duction from the heat measured directly by the calorimeter is the possi- 
biUty of the storage of a considerable amoimt of heat inside the human 
body. For example, the body-temperature of a man weighing 60 
kilograms falls 0.5^ C. This would correspond to a loss of nearly 25 
calories, or the total heat production in 20 to 30 minutes of a man 
asleep; thus, by taking into consideration the temperature changes of 
the body and the body-weight multiplied by the specific heat (assumed 
to be 0.83), the amoimt of heat lost from or stored in the body may be 
computed and in turn may be subtracted from or added to the heat 
eliminated. The heat measurement thus corrected is termed the heat 
produced. In the tabular presentation of our results, we deal usually 
with the heat-production and not with the heat elimination. 

The intelligent use of corrections in the direct measurement of the 
heat output of man is so difficult that the computation of the heat 
produced in short periods is highly questionable. An inspection of the 
heat measurements obtained with our subject diuing the night shows a 
lack of uniformity which makes it impracticable to present the heat pro- 
duction in the form of curves, as was done for the carbon dioxide pro- 
duced and oxygen consumed in figures 41 to 44, but there is distinct 
evidence of the lowest heat production occiuring during the midnight 

^Benediet and Joslin, Cainegie Inst. Waah. Pub. 136, 1910, p. 19. 
'Benedict and Slack, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 156, 1911, p. 72. 
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hours, this being coincident with the miniTnuTn respiratory exchange. 
Of far greater significance is the change in the average heat production 
throughout the night as the fast progressed. 

The subject spent varjring lengths of time inside the calorimeter 
each night, averaging not far from 10 hours, but to make the values 
comparable the computations are all based either upon the amount of 
heat produced per hour or per 24 hours. The results of these computa- 
tions are recorded in table 57, in which the heat produced by the 
subject in the bed calorimeter at night is given on the basis of the total 

Tablb 57. — Heat prodvced by vubjed L. during experimerUs in the bed calorimeter at night. 



Date. 



1912. 
Apr. 10-11* . . . . 

11-12* 

12-13* 

13-14* 

14-16* 

16-16 

16-17* 

17-18 

ia-19 

11^20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

24-26 

26-26 

26-27 

27-28 

2^29 

29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1 . 
May 1-2 

2- 

3- 

4- 

6- 

6- 

7- 8. 

&- 9. 

9-10* 
10-11. 
11-12. 
12-13. 
13-14. 
14-16. 
16-17. 
17-18. 



Day of 
fast. 



3 

4. 

6. 

6 

7, 



Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th 

6th 

6th, 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

13th. 

14th. 

16th. 

16th. 

17th. 

18th. 

19th. 

20th. 

2lBt. 

22d.. 
23d.. 
24th. 
26th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 
31st. 



Per hour. 



Total. 



cal$, 
83.4 
81.0 
74.9 
68.3 
64.0 
64.3 
64.1 
63.1 
67.6 
68.1 
66.7 
68.6 
63.1 
63.6 
62.4 
61.9 
61.7 
60.6 
47.1 
46.1 
45.7 
46.6 
47.9 
46.9 
44.0 
45.7 
45.6 
46.3 
44.1 
47.8 
46.0 
46.2 
46.9 
47.1 
47.0 
46.1 
62.6 



Per 

kilogram 

of body- 

wei^t. 



eait. 

1.38 

1.33 

1.22 

1.12 

1.07 

1.09 

1.10 

1.10 

1.02 

1.04 

1.02 

1.06 

.97 

.99 

.97 

.97 

.97 

.96 

.89 

.88 

.88 

.90 

.94 

.92 

.87 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.89 

.97 

.94 

.95 

.97 

.99 

.97 

1.29 



Computed to baab 
of 24 houn. 



Total. 



coZf. 
2002 
1944 
1798 
1639 
1536 
1643 
1638 
1614 
1382 
1394 
1361 
1406 
1274 
1284 
1258 
1246 
1241 
1214 
1130 
1106 
1097 
1116 
1150 
1126 
1066 
1097 
1094 
1087 
1058 
1147 
1104 
1109 
1126 
1130 
1128 
1106 
1602 



Per aq. 

meter of 
body- 
surface 
(Meeh). 



eal». 
1054 
1023 
941 
858 
817 
830 
836 
827 
764 
774 
760 
790 
720 
725 
716 
712 
709 
698 
649 
639 
642 
663 
676 
666 
626 
663 
666 
661 
637 
696 
673 
676 
691 
698 
701 
687 
916 



*The heat measured during the night experiments on the dasns noted has been corrected only 
for the change in body-weight and not for change in body-temperature. 
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amount per hour, the amount per kilogram per hour, the total amount 
per 24 hours, and the amoimt per square meter of bodynsurface per 24 
hours. With the exception of the first few days, the values given are 
all for heat produced, t. e., the heat measured by the apparatus cor- 
rected for both change in body-weight and change in body-temperature. 
For those nights on which the body-temperature was lacking, the cor- 
rection is made only for changes in body-weight, i. «., only the heat 
eliminated is given. 

Before discussing the values in table 57, it should be noted that the 
figures are not strictly comparable, since, as has abeady been stated, 
the muscular activity was not absolutely uniform. The kymograph 
records show that the subject was remarkably quiet, so that no great 
correction would be necessary for differences in the muscular activity; 
but imquestionably the amoimt of sleep varied and, as has already been 
shown, the influence of sleep per se upon the metabolism should be 
taken into consideration. Nevertheless, the values are determined 
under sufficiently uniform conditions to justify their comparison if it 
be clearly understood that there is a reasonably constant error of tech- 
nique due to the extreme heat of the calorimeter laboratory, a certain 
lack of uniformity in the muscular activity, and, finally, material differ- 
ences in the amoimt of time spent by the subject awake or asleep. 

The total heat produced varied from a maximum of 83.4 calories per 
hour on the first night inside the chamber to a minimum of 44.0 calories 
per hour on the twenty-first night of fasting. When the heat pro- 
duction is computed on a 24-hour basis, a maximum is obtained of 
2,002 calories and a minimum of 1,056 calories. The steady fall in 
the total heat production per hour during the first 2 weeks of fasting, 
followed by a period of approximately constant output of heat with a 
slight tendency towards an increase in the last week, is consistent with 
our observations on metabolism as recorded in the earlier chapters of 
this book. 

As a concession to those writers who are wont to consider the heat 
production on the basis of per kilogram of body-weight and per square 
meter of body-surface, both values have been computed and included 
in table 57. The heat per kilogram of body-weight per hour varies 
from a maximum of 1.38 calories on the first night inside the chamber to 
a minimum of 0.87 on the twenty-first night of the fast. Even on this 
basis there is a distinct fall in the heat production per kilogram of 
body-weight during the first two weeks, with an approximately con- 
stant level for a short period and then a distinct tendency to increase 
during the last week of the fast. 

On the basis of per square meter of body-surface in 24 hours, the 
heat production varied from a maximum of 1,054 calories on the first 
night inside the chamber to a minimum of 625 calories on the twenty- 
first night of the fast. On the first 4 nights the heat production is 
clearly affected by the previous ingestion of food on the evening before. 
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but during the strictly fasting period we have a variation ranging 
from 836 calories per 24 hours on the third night of the fast to a mini- 
mum of 625 calories per 24 hours on the twenty-first night, a variation 
of somewhat more than 25 per cent. Even on this basis, when pre- 
sumably the values should all be constant, there is a distinct falling 
off in value during the first 2 weeks of fasting, followed by a period of 
approximately constant heat production per square meter, with a 
distinct rise in the values in the last week of fasting. 

It is thus clear that the deductions drawn from an inspection of the 
data for the respiratory exchange in the forgoing chapters apply 
equally well to the total heat production as measured in the respiration 
calorimeter, even admitting the discrepancies outlined previously. 
The general picture is by no means obscured by the assumptions made, 
this showing that the influence of fasting per se upon not only the total 
heat production but the heat production per kilogram of body-weight 
and per square meter of body-surface was fully in accord with the influ- 
ence of fasting upon the respiratory exchange. It seems unwise, 
however, to dwell further upon these results of the heat measurements 
and thereby possibly ascribe to them too much importance. The 
errors cited bring them clearly out of the sphere of accurate physio- 
logical experimentation and make them of value only for subsidiary 
evidence. For a more careful and certainly more nearly exact con- 
sideration of the heat production under different conditions during the 
fast, we must resort to the method of indirect calorimetry. 

INDIRECT CALORIMETRY. 

Second only in value to accurate direct measurements of the heat 
output from the body is the method of so-called "indirect calorimetry," 
this being an excellent substitute for the difficult and costly direct 
calorimetry. By considering the nitrogenous material excreted in the 
urine and the amount of carbon dioxide produced and oxygen absorbed, 
it is possible to apportion the katabolism among the various body con- 
stituents, these being chiefly protein, fat, and carbohydrate, and to 
compute (from the well-known heats of combustion of these constitu- 
ents) the amount of heat liberated in the process of their disintegration. 

Several methods of computing the heat production thus indirectly 
have been employed by various writers. Perhaps the most elaborate 
and fundamentally exact is that based upon 24-hour studies of the 
gaseous exchange, such as were made with the respiration calorimeter 
formerly used at Wesleyan University. The elementary analyses of 
food, feces, and urine, and the direct determination of the oxygen 
absorbed and the carbon dioxide produced gave data for computing, 
by simultaneous equations,^ the amounts of protein, carbohydrate (gly- 
cogen), fat, and water participating in the metabolism. From these 
data and the heats of combustion of the various body constituents and 
of the urine and feces, the total energy production could be accurately 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907, pp. 3d and 452. 
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computed. Such computed energy transformations agreed remarkably 
well with the direct measurements of the heat produced per 24 hours. 

When, as is frequently the case, an exact knowledge of the various 
amounts of carbohydrate, fat, and protein disintegrated is not of par- 
ticular significance, it is possible to secure the heat-production indi- 
rectly from the measiu-ements of the carbon dioxide produced and the 
oxygen consimied without computing the different constituents oxi- 
dized. Zuntz has computed most carefully the calorific equivalents of 
both oxygen and carbon dioxide and assumes that for every liter of 
oxygen absorbed in normal metabolism a definite number of calories 
must have been developed. The calorific value of carbon dioxide 
varies greatly, the variations depending upon whether the carbon diox- 
ide is produced by the combustion of carbohydrate or of fat. Thus, with 
every gram of carbon dioxide resulting from the oxidation of carbohy- 
drate 2.57 calories of heat are produced, and from the oxidation of fat 
3.41 calories. On the other hand, the calorific equivalent of oxygen 
does not fluctuate so widely, for when carbohydrate is burned, 3.53 
calories of heat are developed for every gram of oxygen consumed, and 
when pure fat is burned, 3.28 calories are produced. It is therefore 
only necessary to determine the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen 
consimiption very exactly, and from the respiratory quotient and 
the absolute amoimt of either oxygen or carbon dioxide it is possible 
to compute the heat production by using the calorific value for the 
oxygen or the carbon dioxide. 

With the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus, oxygen is determined as accu- 
rately as is carbon dioxide, and since the calorific value of oxygen 
remains essentially constant, Zuntz has regularly used the oxygen 
measurements and multipUed by the calorific equivalent of oxygen. 
In connection with his researches on the physiology of marching, pub- 
lished with Schimiburg, Zimtz^ worked out a table which gave the 
respbatory quotients and calorific equivalents of oxygen with varying 
proportions of fat and carbohydrate in the material oxidized* 

A more difficult matter is the determination of the calorific equiva- 
lent of oxygen when protein is bximed. Loewy^ has correctly pointed 
out that in experiments of short duration it is justifiable to compute 
the heat production indirectly by using the carbon-dioxide output and 
oxygen intake without taking into account the protein disintegration, 
since the protein disintegration may or may not be shnultaneous with 
the nitrogen excretion. As a matter of fact, the calorific equivalents of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide when protein is burned are not greatly 
different from those for either fat or carbohydrate; and furthermore, 
since the protein usually furnishes only about 15 per cent of the total 
energy, the error in thus neglecting the protein is extremely small, 
especially for short experiments. 

^Zunti and Sohumburg, Phyaiologie des Manchee, Berlin, 1901, p. 301. 
*Loewy, Oppenheiiner's Handbuoh der Bioohemie, Jena, 1011, 4 (1), p. 281. 
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On the other hand, in considering the results of long experiments, it 
is not justifiable to neglect the protein entirely. As the result of a large 
number of experiments made by Rubner and by Zuntz and his associ- 
ates, a certain number of standard figures regarding the combustion 
of protein may be used with considerable confidence. Thus, they have 
definitely established that 1 gram of nitrogen in the urine corresponds 
to a heat production of 26.51 calories as a result of the oxidation of 
protein. Furthermore, Zuntz has computed that for each gram of 
nitrogen in the urine 5.91 liters of oxygen are absorbed and 4.75 liters 
of carbon dioxide are produced. These values were obtained from ex- 
periments on animals which were fed a diet of meat only. The method 
of computing the energy from protein by making a special computation 
for the energy accompanying the nitrogen in the urine was employed 
by Zuntz^ in computing the energy output from the values found with 
the fasting subjects Cetti and Breithaupt. 

Williams, Riche, and Lusk^ have also made use of these values for 
computing the heat production even in short periods, and in accordance 
with the computations of Loewy have calc\ilated the non-protein 
respiratory quotient by deducting the carbon dioxide and oxygen 
apportioned to the protein oxidation from the total measured amounts 
of these gases. Using this non-protein respiratory quotient and 
Zuntz and Schumburg's table, they have computed the energy of fat 
and carbohydrate. The total urinary nitrogen multiplied by 26.51 
gave the energy value for protein. 

Magnus-Levy^ and Loewy,* in discussing the indirect method of 
calculating the heat output, emphasize the fact that the computation 
gives accurate results only when the oxidation in the body proceeds 
along normal lines. Recognizing the fact that there is a not inconsider- 
able disturbance of the intermediary metabolism during prolonged 
fasting, due in part to the excretion of large amounts of anunonia 
and the formation of /3-oxybutyric acid, Grafe^ has attempted to com- 
pute the heat production by making numerous corrections, some of 
which are certainly based upon premises not beyond question. 

After a careful consideration of the various methods for computing 
indirectly the energy production from the gaseous exchange and the 
urinary excretion of nitrogen, and taking into account all the possible 
errors and the weight of the errors in the different determinations, 
it seemed most advantageous to use in our calculations the method 
recommended by Magnus-Levy, in which the heat output can be 
directly computed by using the calorific equivalent of oxygen for 

^Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Archiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol, u. f. klin. 
Med.. 1893, 131, Supp., p. 208. 

'Williams, Riche, and Lusk, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1912, 12, p. 367. 

'Magnus-Levy, von Noorden's Handbuoh der Pathologie dee Stoflfwechaels, Berlin, 1896, 
1, p. 217. 

^Loewy, Oppenheimer's Handbuch der Biochemie, Jena, 1911, 4 (1), p. 281. 

Kjrrafe, Zeitsohr. f. physiol. Chem., 1910, 66, p. 21. 
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the various respiratory quotients. Magnus-Levy* computed that if 
0.031 calorie per liter is deducted from the calorific equivalent of oxy- 
gen, the correction for the energy requirement of protein is thereby 
made, assuming that only about 15 per cent of the total energy of the 
day is obtained from protein. If the energy from protein is 30 per cent 
of the daily quota, the correction would be 0.064 calorie. Thus, 
according to the table of Zuntz and Schumburg, a non-protein respira- 
tory quotient of 0.738 would correspond to a calorific equivalent of 
oxygen equal to 4.724 calories; but with a respiratory quotient of 0.738 
and a division of the energy between 30 per cent of protein and 70 per 
cent of fat, the calorific equivalent woiild be, according to Magnus- 
Levy, 4.660 calories or 0.064 calorie less. 

A computation of the energy which should be apportioned to protein 
during the calorimeter period showed that in general about 20 per cent 
of the total energy was derived from protein. Making use of this value 
and computing the correction so that it may be used with carbon 
dioxide instead of oxygen, we have employed a correction of 0.057 
calorie per liter of carbon dioxide. Hence, by deducting 0.057 calorie 
from the calorific equivalent of carbon dioxide as presented in the table 
given by Benedict and Talbot,^ the heat output is rapidly calculated 
and the correction for the difference in the factor due to the energy 
from protein is simultaneously made. Since the computations for 
energy are chiefly for purposes of comparison as the fast progresses, 
and since we do not have the nitrogen output d\u*ing the first nights 
of the fast, the value 0.057 has been used for computing the entire 
series. The results are given in table 58. 

As was pointed out in discussing the values f oimd for the gaseous 
exchange, at least three bases for comparison may be used : 

First, a comparison of the heat output during the bed-calorimeter 
experiments has a distinct advantage, since the experimental periods 
were so long, being approximately 10 hours. 

Second, as there was irregularity in the amount of activity inside the 
bed calorimeter, and also a difference in the time spent in sleep, it is 
distinctly advantageous to select periods throughout the night in which 
there was a minimum amount of activity and compare the minimum 
metabolism for the various nights as the fast progressed. 

Finally, it is probable that no periods throughout the day are so 
comparable as the morning respiration experiments, in which the con- 
ditions were ideal, as the subject lay perfectly quiet upon the couch 
and always awake; consequently, comparisons can be made between 
the results obtained with the respiration apparatus and with the bed 
calorimeter. 

^ee Loewy, Oppenheimer's Handbuch der Biochemie, Jena, 1911, 4 (1), p. 281; also, Magnus- 
Levy, von Noorden's Handbuch der Pathologic des Stoffwechsela, Berlin, 1896, 1, p. 207. 
^Benedict and Talbot, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 201, 1914, p. 29. 
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Table 5S.—Heal production (indirect) compytedfrom the gcueom exchange in expenmerU wiih 

eyJtfject L. in the lying podtum. 







Bed calorimeter (nii^t).^ 




Average baas. 




Minim 


um basis. 


Date. 


Day 
of 




























fast.' 


Carbon 


Reepir 


Calorific 


Heat per 
24houn. 


Carbon 


Heat per 
24 hours. 






dioxide 


ratory 


equivalent 

• • 


dioxide 






per 
minute. 


quo- 
tient. 


of carbon 
dioxide. 


(aXcX1440) 


per 
minute. 


(bXcX1440) 






A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


F 


1912. 




liter. 




cah. 


edU. 


liter. 


edU. 


Apr. 10-11* 




0.224 
.228 
.218 
.180 
.166 


0.81 
.88 
.86 
.81 
.78 


6.886 
6.611 
6.612 

6.886 
6.066 


1898 
1809 
1762 
1626 
1441 


0.218 
.217 
.196 
.173 
.162 


1847 
1722 
1584 
1466 
1328 


11-12* 




12-13' 




13-14' 




14-16 


iBt . 


16-16 


2d.. 


.169 


.76 


6.262 


1434 


.164 


1389 


16-17 


3d.. 


.161 


.73 


6.401 


1392 


.148 


1364 


17-18 


4th. 


.150 


.74 


6.331 


1367 


.140 


1276 


18^19 


6th. 


.143 


.76 


6.262 


1289 


.137 


1236 


19-20 


6th. 


.134 


.68 


6.637 


1281 


.131 


1262 


20-21 


7th. 


.135 


.71 


6.649 


1273 


.132 


1245 


21-22 


8th. 


.137 


.73 


6.401 


1263 


.135 


1244 


22-23 


9th. 


.134 


.76 


6.262 


1208 


.131 


1181 


23-24 


10th. 


.130 


.72 


6.474 


1212 


.127 


1184 


24-25 


nth. 


.128 


.72 


6.474 


1193 


.124 


1156 


25-26 


12th. 


.129 


.73 


6.401 


1189 


.126 


1161 


26-27 


13th. 


.126 


.74 


6.331 


1149 


.126 


1140 


27-28 


14th. 


.120 


.72 


6.474 


1119 


.116 


1081 


28-29 


15th. 


.117 


.71 


6.549 


1103 


.114 


1076 


29-30 


16th. 


.117 


.71 


6.649 


1103 


.114 


1076 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th. 


.115 


.72 


6.474 


1072 


.113 


1063 


May 1-2 


18th. 


.116 


.72 


6.474 


1072 


.112 


1044 


2- 3 


19th. 


.113 


.71 


6.649 


1066 


.111 


1047 


3-4 


20th. 


.114 


.71 


6.649 


1076 


.112 


1066 


4- 6 


2l8t. 


.112 


.73 


6.401 


1032 


.103 


949 


5-6 


22d.. 


.111 


.72 


6.474 


1036 


.109 


1016 


6- 7 


23d.. 


.112 


.72 


6.474 


1044 


.106 


988 


7-8 


24th. 


.109 


.69 


6.637 


1042 


.106 


1013 


&- 9 


25th. 


.111 


.72 


6.474 


1036 


.108 


1007 


9-10 


26th. 


.111 


.70 


6.637 


1061 


.106 


1013 


10-11 


27th. 


.111 


.72 


6.474 


1036 


.107 


998 


11-12 


28th. 


.116 


.71 


6.649 


1086 


.109 


1028 


12-13 


29th. 


.112 


.72 


6.474 


1044 


.104 


970 


13-14 


30th. 


.110 


.72 


6.474 


1025 


.103 


960 


14-16 


3l8t. 


.116 


.72 


6.474 


1072 


.109 


1016 


16-17* 




.124 

.188 


.80 
.97 


6.001 
5.166 


1072 
1398 


.117 
.176 


1011 
1309 


17-18* 









'For duration of periods, see table 44. 

*0n the days preceding and following the fast the night experiments were made after ihe 
ingestion^ofjfood. 
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Tablb 58. — Heat praducHan (indirect) commUed from the gcaeoftu exehanffe in experiment 

with wbjed L. in the lying position — Continued. 







Respiration apparatus (morning).^ 






Calo- 


Heat. 




















Date. 


Day 


Carbon 


Respi- 


rific 


Per hour. 


Per 24 hours. 


Increase 


of fast. 


dioxide 
per 


ratory 
quo- 


equiva- 
lent of 
oarbon 
diox- 










(awake) 
above night 














minute. 


tient. 




Perldlon 




Per 


minifnnm 










ide. 


Total 
(0X1X6O). 


gram of 
body- 
weight. 


Total 
(jX24). 


square 
meter of 
body- 
surf aoe. 


(asleep) 
on 24- 
hour basb 

(L-F). 






G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 


1912. 




liigt. 




oaU. 


oaU. 


oaU, 


oaU. 


oaU. 


eai«. 


Apr. 10-11*... 




0.186 
.196 
.200 
.182 
.185 


0.81 
.89 
.89 
.82 

.78 


6.886 
6.462 
6.462 
5.827 
6.066 


66.7 
64.2 
66.6 
63.6 
67.3 


1.09 
1.06 
1.07 
1.06 
1.13 


XhTl 
1641 
1572 
1626 
1615 


834 
811 
823 
803 
869 


-270 

-181 

- 12 

60 

287 


11-12*. . . 




12-13*... 




13-14*... 




14-16 . . . 


ist.! 


16-16 . . . 


2d.. 


.180 


.79 


6.006 


64.9 


1.11 


1568 


838 


169 


lft-17 . . . 


3d.. 


.169 


.75 


6.262 


63.5 


1.10 


1524 


828 


160 


17-18... 


4th. 


.169 


.76 


6.262 


69.7 


1.05 


1433 


787 


167 


18^19 . . . 


6th. 


.168 


.77 


6.130 


68.1 


1.03 


1394 


770 


169 


19-20... 


6th. 


.148 


.74 


6.331 


66.2 


1.01 


1349 


749 


97 


20-21... 


7th. 


.163 


.76 


6.262 


67.6 


1.04 


1380 


771 


136 


21-22 . . . 


8th. 


.151 


.74 


6.331 


67.4 


1.04 


1378 


774 


134 


22-23... 


9th. 


.143 


.76 


6.262 


63.7 


.98 


1289 


728 


108 


23-24... 


10th. 


.143 


.76 


6.196 


63.2 


.98 


1277 


726 


93 


24-26... 


nth. 


.140 


.75 


6.262 


62.6 


.98 


1262 


717 


106 


25-26... 


12th. 


.140 


.75 


6.262 


62.6 


.98 


1262 


721 


101 


20-27... 


13th. 


.140 


.73 


6.401 , 


63.8 


1.01 


1291 


738 


151 


27-28. . . 


14th. 


.134 


.74 


6.331 


60.9 


.96 


1222 


702 


141 


28-29... 


15th. 


.132 


.74 


6.331 


60.1 


.95 


1202 


696 


127 


29-30... 


16th. 


.133 


.73 


6.401 


51.1 


.98 


1226 


713 


161 


Apr. 30-May 1 


17th. 


.130 


.71 


6.649 


61.1 


.99 


1226 


717 


173 


May 1-2... 


18th. 


.123 


.71 


6.649 


48.3 


.94 


1159 


682 


116 


2-3... 


19th. 


.127 


.72 


6.474 


49.3 


.96 


1183 


696 


136 


3-4... 


20th. 


.124 


.72 


6.474 


48.2 


.96 


1167 


686 


101 


4- 6... 


21st. 


.126 


.73 


6.401 


48.4 


.96 


1162 


692 


213 


6- 6... 


22d.. 


.124 


.73 


6.401 


47.6 


.96 


1142 


684 


126 


6- 7... 


23d.. 


.121 


.73 


6.401 


46.6 


.93 


1116 


668 


128 


7-8... 


24th. 


.122 


.73 


6.401 


46.9 


.96 


1126 


678 


113 


8-9 


25th. 


.126 


.76 


6.262 


47.0 


.95 


1128 


680 


121 


0-10... 


26th. 


.123 


.73 


6.401 


47.2 


.96 


1133 


687 


120 


10-11... 


27th. 


.129 


.75 


6.262 


48.6 


1.00 


1164 


710 


166 


11-12... 


28th. 


.124 


.76 


6.262 


46.6 


.96 


1118 


682 


90 


12-13... 


29th. 


.124 


.73 


6.401 


47.6 


.99 


1142 


701 


172 


13-14 . . . 


30th. 


.119 


.72 


6.474 


46.2 


.97 


1109 


686 


149 


14-15 . . . 


3l8t. 


.120 


.72 


6.474 


46.6 


.98 


1118 


694 


102 


16-17*. . . 




.133 
.172 


.78 
.94 


6.123 
5.290 


48.9 
54.6 


1.04 
1.13 


1174 
1310 


729 
804 


163 
1 


17-18^... 









^Duration of period was usually 8** 30^ a. m. to 9^ 30™ a. m. 
The subject was without breakfast. 
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The results of the computation of the heat output on these three 
bases are given in table 58, in which are recorded first the heat output 
per 24 hourSi computed on the average values obtained with the bed 
calorimeter throu^out the night; second, the heat per 24 hours com- 
puted from results obtained in the selected minimum periods during 
the night; and third, the heat per 24 hours computed from the results 
obtained with the respiration apparatus; and finally, the heat per kilo- 
gram of body-weight per homr and per square meter of surface per 24 
hours computed from the observations with the respiration apparatus. 
These values were computed from the total carbon-dioxide output and 
the calorific equivalent of carbon dioxide, corrected for the difference 
due to the energy from protein, as stated previously, by deducting 0.057 
calorie per liter. 

The average heat output on the 24-hour basis ranged from 1,898 
calories on the first night inside the chamber to a minimum of 1,025 
calories on the thirtieth night. Since the results obtained during the 
first 4 nights in the chamber were complicated by the previous ingestion 
of food, particularly the night of April 10-11, when a large amount of 
protein was taken in the evening meal, the results obtained for the 
fasting period are more properly compared. The highest value for the 
fasting period is 1,441 calories on the first night and the lowest value is 
1,025 calories on the thirtieth night. It is thus seen that there was a 
steady decrease in the total heat output as the fast progressed, although 
from the twenty-first to the thirty-first day the heat production 
showed a tendency towards constancy. 

Using only the miniTniiTn periods during the night, we find a maxi- 
mum value of 1,847 calories on the first night in the chamber and a 
miniTmiTn of 949 calories on the twenty-first night. For the fasting 
period, the values ranged from 1,389 calories on the second night of 
the fast to 949 calories on the twenty-first night. Here, again, it will 
be observed there was a steady fall in the heat production to about the 
twenty-first day of the fast, and from that time the heat output showed 
a tendency to remain approximately constant for the last 10 nights. 

Any possible criticisms of the comparisons of the minimum bed- 
calorimeter periods disappear in comparing the values foimd with the 
respiration apparatus. Here we find that the heat production ranged 
from 1,615 calories on the morning following the first night of the fast 
to 1,109 calories on the morning following the thirtieth night of the 
fast. There is a distinct tendency for the heat production to fall pro- 
gressively until the twenty-third day, and from that time on it remains 
more or less a constant. 

Of special importance in connection with this comparison is the fact 
that on the first 3 nights the heat production in the bed-calorimeter 
experiments was greater than in the experiments with the respiration 
apparatus the following morning. This was imdoubtedly due to the 
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heavy evening meal, which, except on the night of April 13-14, con- 
tained a not inconsiderable amount of protein. The heat production 
on the morning following the fourth night with food was 1 calorie 
greater than the average heat output during the night, and the heat 
production, from that time on, was invariably larger in the morning 
experiments than during the night. Natiu'ally, when we use the values 
computed for the TniniTmiTn periods during the night, this increase in 
the heat production in the morning experiment is even greater, the 
increase ranging from 287 calories on the morning following the first 
night of the fast to 90 calories following the twenty-eighth night of the 
fast. These increments, which are given in the last column of the table, 
indicate admirably the increase in the total heat production due to the 
difference between Ijdng asleep and lying awake. 

Comparing the values for the heat production obtained with the 
respiration apparatus on the basis of per kilogram of body-weight, we 
find that a maximum heat production of 1.13 calories was found on the 
morning following the first night of the fast and also on the last morn- 
ing of the whole series of experiments, with a minimum heat production 
of 0.93 on the morning following the twenty-third night. These 
values also show a general tendency to decrease until about the twenti- 
eth day of the fast, remaining approximately constant at a low level 
for a number of days and rising toward the end of the fast, thus indi- 
cating a distinct tendency for the heat production per kilogram of 
body-weight to be somewhat higher in the last week than it is in the 
third week of fasting. 

When the values for the heat production are considered on the basis 
of per square meter of body-surface, a maximum value is found of 859 
calories on the morning following the first night of the fast, and a 
minimum value of 668 calories on the morning following the twenty- 
third night of the fast. There is a distinct tendency for this value to 
decrease progressively until the eighteenth day, and from that time to 
show a general tendency toward equaUzation, but there is no definite 
indication of the increase during the last week of the fast observed in 
values found by other methods of computation. It is interesting to 
note that the values for the heat production per square meter of body- 
surface, as computed from the data obtained with the respiration appa- 
ratus, are the only values which do not indicate the tendency to an 
increased metabolism in the last week of fasting. 

All of these computations of the heat production by the indirect 
method therefore substantiate almost completely the inferences 
already drawn as to the effect of a prolonged fast upon the respiratory 
exchange, i. 6., there is here a progressive falling off in the total amount 
of heat produced during the first 21 days of fasting, with a tendency 
thereafter for the heat to remain constant or to increase somewhat. 
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While it was impracticable to have this fasting subject remain in the 
respiration calorimeter for the entire time, as in the fasting e}q)eriments 
at Wesleyan University, and thus secure ideal conditions for studying 
the total metabolism and energy transformation during the fast, yet, 
recognizing the great value of a knowledge of the entire 24-hour energy 
transformation, we attempted to secure as frequent respiration experi- 
ments as possible to supplement the data obtained inside the respiration 
calorimeter during the night. This supplied a logical basis for a subse- 
quent computation of the total energy transformation. 

The intake of this subject consisted of pure distilled water and oxy- 
gen from the air. The output consisted of the water of respiration and 
perspiration, the carbon-dioxide excretion from the lungs, and the water 
and solids of the urine. Theoretically, one should not overlook the 
small quantities of solid matter in the perspiration, these being removed 
by the baths in distilled water. 

The oxygen in the intake appeared in the output combined with 
either carbon or hydrogen, since the oxygen entered into the combustion 
of body material. In this combustion heat was liberated, which left 
the body through various paths — ^by simple radiation and conduction; 
as the sensible heat of excreta, t. e., the heat of the urine; and as heat 
required to vaporize water and to warm the inspired air to the body- 
temperature. 

For a complete imderstanding of the various components of the out- 
put, particularly when considered upon the basis of the total energy 
transformation in 24 hours, it is necessary to know the elementary 
composition of the excreta. This requires a knowledge of the total 
amoimt of water given off, either as liquid water or as water-vapor, the 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the solid matter of urine, and the ni- 
trogen in the urine and the perspiration. Certain of these factors were 
directly determined. Thus we have direct determinations of the 
nitrogen and carbon in the urine and of the nitrogen of perspiration. 
The others can only be computed indirectly, for while we have accurate 
evidence regarding the carbon-dioxide excretion throughout the night 
period, when the subject was inside the bed calorimeter, we have no 
complete evidence of the carbon-dioxide excretion for the daytime, 
when he was outside of the calorimeter. Our jBrst problem, then, is 
to estimate the probable katabolism of the subject throughout each 24 
hours. 

TOTAL KATABOLISM PER 24 HOURS. 

Knowing, as we do, the influence upon the katabolism of the slightest 
muscular activity, it is obvious that the carbon-dioxide output during 
the night represents a minimum amount for this subject and that during 

392 
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the day this will be materially increased. Fortunately the experiments 
made with the respiration apparatus supply evidence which enables 
us to compute this excretion of carbon dioxide with reasonable accuracy. 
Thus we have respiration experiments in the morning, with the subject 
lying upon a couch, which give values higher than those obtained during 
the night in the respiration chamber. We have also, in the latter part 
of the fast at least, a series of observations with the subject lying on 
a couch just prior to his entering the calorimeter, which give values 
still higher than those obtained with the same apparatus m the morn- 
ing. On certain days we have values obtained while the subject was 
sitting quietly in a chair or sitting writing. The increase in katabolism 
due to these changes in body position and activity has already been 
noted in considering the respiratory exchange. 

Roughly speaking, the subject was inside the respiration calorimeter 
for approximately 11 or 12 hours each night; during 10 hours of this 
time the katabolism was directly determined; from the measured value 
we may estimate the probable katabolism during the entire sojourn of 
11 or 12 hours in the respiration calorimeter. The katabolism was 
determmed on the respiration apparatus for a period of approxunately 
2 hours in the mormng and an hour at night, making a sum total of 
time during which the respiratory exchange was actually measured, 
at least in the last part of the fast, of from 14 to 15 hours. The remain- 
der of the time, i. e., some 9 or 10 hours, the subject was variously 
occupied in the laboratory, for the most part sitting, either writing, 
or talking with the various men examining him. A number of respira- 
tion experiments were made which were specially designed to secure 
information regarding the probable katabolism during such periods of 
minor physical activity. 

DAILY ACTIVITY. 

From the notes made by the observers on the various experimental 
record sheets and by the watchers at other times, it was possible to 
compute very carefully the number of minutes spent by the subject 
on each day of the fast in different occupations. His daily routine 
consisted of practically five degrees of activity — flying, sitting resting, 
sitting active, standing, and walking. Since there was a distinct 
diurnal variation in the katabolism, lying in the evening, which was 
based upon the evening respiration experiments, was accorded a dif- 
ferent value from that given to lying in the morning. 

To show the subdivision of the day into these various activities, the 
number of hours and minutes occupied in the various positions is recorded 
in table 59. The first colimm shows the period when the subject was 
lying in the morning, this including the time from the end of the calori- 
meter experiment to the time that he was weighed. The lying in the 
evening includes the entire time from the moment he lay down on the 
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couch up to the beginning of the first period of the calorimeter experi- 
ment, although a part of the time was spent lying inside the calorimeter 
chamber, i. e., the preliminary period of the calorimeter experiment. 
The third colimm gives the time spent by the subject lying in the 
apparatus during the calorimeter experimental period, which usually 
ended about 8 a. m. 

Tabia 50. — Summary of daily activiUM in experiment vrith L. (8 €L m. (o 8 a. m.).^ 











Lying. 








Sitting. 








Date. 


Day of 
fast. 




















Stand- 
ing. 


Walk- 
ing. 
























Morning. 


Evening. 


Night. 


Active. 


Resting. 






1012. 




hr. 


• 
fHifl. 


hr, min. 


hr. 1 


min. 


hr. 


min. 


hr. 


min. 


min. 


• 

fRtfl. 


Apr. 14-16. . . . 


l8t... 




40 


60 


10 


30 





2 


I 


30 




16 


16-16 


2d... 




43 


1 20 


10 


10 


8 


40 


1 


30 




16 


16-17 


3d... 




46 


1 2 


10 


38 


7 


31 


2 


26 


24 


16 


17-18 


4th.. 







30 


11 


2 


7 


8 


2 


62 




16 


ia-10 


6th.. 




46 


1 13 


10 


3 


8 


46 


1 


30 


20 


16 


10-20 


6th.. 




40 


1 12 


10 


30 


8 


40 


1 


30 




16 


20-21 


7th.. 




36 


60 


10 


37 


8 


10 


2 


1 


14 


15 


21-22 


8th.. 




26 


1 27 


10 


13 


8 


31 


2 







20 


22-23 


0th.. 




60 


1 30 


10 


10 


8 


41 


1 


30 




16 


23-24 


10th.. 




24 


66 


10 


48 


7 


67 


2 


16 


24 


16 


24-26 


11th.. 




46 


60 


10 


42 


7 


23 


2 


61 




16 


26-26 


12th.. 




40 


1 16 


10 


20 


7 


66 


2 





20 


20 


26-27 


13th . . 




36 


2 21 


10 


7 


6 


8 


3 


24 




20 


27-28 


14th.. 




40 


3 27 





47 


6 


4 


2 


13 


14 


36 


28-20 


16th.. 




32 


2 27 


10 


33 


7 


20 




30 


14 


16 


20-30 


16th . . 




26 


2 37 


10 


14 


7 


66 




30 




16 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th . . 




30 


2 30 


10 


31 


7 


20 




30 


24 


15 


May 1- 2 


18th . . 




26 


2 21 


10 


46 


7 


40 




30 




16 


2-3.... 


10th . . 




27 


3 


10 





6 


40 







20 


16 


3- 4.... 


20th.. 




30 


2 36 


10 


26 


7 


32 




30 




16 


4-6.... 


2l8t. . . 




26 


1 6 


10 


20 





1 




30 


14 


16 


6- 6.... 


22d. . . 




28 


3 36 





46 


7 


22 




30 




16 


6-7 


23d... 




46 


2 44 


10 


26 


7 


17 




30 




16 


7-8.... 


24th.. 




28 


2 38 


10 


26 


7 


10 




30 


24 


16 


8-0 


26th.. 




30 


3 64 





10 


7 


3 




30 


20 


16 


0-10 


26th.. 




40 


3 





62 


7 


30 




30 




16 


10-11 


27th.. 




30 


3 62 





13 


7 


36 




30 




16 


11-12 


28th.. 




16 


2 63 


10 


6 


7 


47 




30 


14 


16 


12-13 


20th.. 




66 


2 46 


10 


30 


7 


31 









16 


13-14 


30th.. 


2 





3 11 





60 


7 


26 









20 


14-16 


3l8t. ., 


2 


14 


2 23 


10 


22 


6 


67 







40 


16 



^To the activity here given should be added the work of dressing and undressing, >^tb'"g 
and raising and lowering the body on the stairs. For explanatio n of estimates in certain portions 
of this summary, see text. 

For a large part of the day the subject was busy writing, handling his 
papers, gesticulating, and arguing, and hence was on a distinctly 
higher metabolic level than when he sat quietly with complete mus- 
cular repose. The sitting periods have therefore been classified \mder 
two heads, designated respectively as ''sitting resting" and "sitting 
active." All of the time not otherwise accounted for in the table 
is classified as ''sitting active," including the periods of the writing 
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respiration experiments and the psychological and other tests, except 
for the time occupied by Professor Anderson's physical measurements 
and Dr. Langfeld's dynamometer tests. 

The designation "standing" includes the time spent in the dyna- 
mometer tests, in being photographed, in the physical measurements, 
and in bathing. The dynamometer tests required 4 minutes, the photo- 
graphing 20 minutes, the physical measurements 25 minutes, and the 
standing for the bath 10 minutes. Practically 15 minutes each day 
were spent in walking, although on a few days somewhat more time than 
this was so occupied. Besides the regular daily routine, there were 
varying amounts of work done by lifting the body in going up and down 
the balcony stairs and occasionally to other portions of the building. 
This work has also been taken account of in the computations. 

TOTAL CARBON-DIOXIDE PRODUCTION AND OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 

PER 24 HOURS. 

The results of the computation of the total amount of carbon dioxide 
probably produced by the subject and the oxygen consumed in 24 
hours are given in table 60. Using the values given in table 59 for the 
amount of time spent in the various activities, and the carbon dioxide 
and oxygen measured in the morning respiration experiments, we may 
easily compute the carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake of the 
subject while lying in the morning. The values given in table 60 for 
lying in the evening were obtained by using the data secured in the 
evening respiration experiments. These were available only after the 
eleventh day of the fast, but since an increment in the metabolism 
was regularly noted in the evening experiments over that of the morn- 
ing experiments, a correction of 5 per cent has been applied to the morn- 
ing values to secure the values for lying in the evening when actual 
measurements were not available. 

For the calorimeter experiments we have, of course, the direct meas- 
urements of the carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake without 
further computation. Moreover, for computing the values for "sitting 
active" and "sitting resting," we have on various days direct measure- 
ments of both the carbon dioxide produced and the oxygen consimied 
during such periods. These absolute values tended to decrease regularly 
as the fast continued and with such a degree of regularity that we may 
very properly interpolate and thus obtain a highly probable figure for 
each day of the fast to supplement the results of actual determinations. 

For a relatively short time each day the subject was standing. 
Information regarding the increase in the metabolism over lying due to 
standing is as yet very incomplete. During the winter of 1913-1914 
Dr. Hans Murschhauser, Research Associate of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, conducted a series of experiments at the Nutrition 
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Table 60. — CarbonrdMxide production and oxygen consumption 

experiment with L, {8 a,nLto8 a. m.) 


in Wen 


t per 24 hours in 




Date. 


Day 

of fast. 


Carbon dioxide. 


Lying. 


Sitting. 


Stand- 
ing. 


Walk- 
ing. 


Dress- 
ing and 
undress- 
ing. 


Going 

up and 

down 

stairs. 


TotaL 


Morn- 
ing. 


Even- 
ing. 


Night. 


Aotiye. 


Rest- 
ing. 


1912. 
























Apr. 14-16 


l8t. 


19.84 


9.66 


104.06 


126.74 


16.65 


0.80 


6.46 


3.33 


0.89 


286.3 


15-16 


2d.. 


19.06 


17.27 


98.56 


120.64 


16.66 


.82 


6.56 


1.67 


.86 


281.1 


16-17 


3d.. 


18.90 


11.72 


96.30 


101.48 


25.96 


4.76 


6.40 


6.44 


.82 


271.8 


17-18 


4th. 


20.28 


6.90 


99.16 


90.74 


29.93 


.74 


6.07 


1.57 


.80 


255.2 


1&-19 


6tli. 


16.70 


12.19 


86.53 


105.00 


16.21 


6.08 


4.77 


6.08 


.79 


252.4 


19-20 


6tb. 


16.80 


11.95 


82.99 


104.74 


14.76 


.70 


4.74 


1.48 


.77 


237.9 


20-21 


7th. 


14.06 


9.16 


86.11 


94.31 


19.36 


2.28 


4.44 


5.76 


.76 


♦237.9 


21-22 


8th. 


13.01 


14.01 


83.86 


96.68 


18.72 


.67 


6.12 


1.41 


.76 


236.1 


22-23 


9th. 


16.61 


14.31 


81.66 


98.47 


13.68 


.66 


4.63 


2.74 


.77 


233.3 


2a-24 


10th. 


12.01 


8.40 


84.19 


85.38 


20.13 


3.77 


4.29 


3.99 


.76 


222.9 


24-25 


11th. 


16.16 


8.85 


81.96 


79.30 


24.62 


.63 


4.29 


2.69 


.75 


218.1 


25-26 


12th. 


14.00 


11.03 


79.92 


83.30 


17.16 


4.47 


6.60 


3.86 


1.48 


220.8 


26-27 


13ih. 


13.44 


19.60 


76.16 


64.40 


28.97 


.62 


6.60 


2.66 


.74 


212.1 


27-28 


14th. 


14.00 


28.34 


70.55 


63.70 


18.75 


2.16 


9.80 


3.81 


1.82 


*214.5 


28^29 


15th. 


12.33 


19.70 


74.29 


75.43 


12.06 


2.06 


4.02 


2.41 


1.90 


204.2 


29-30 


16th. 


11.22 


21.61 


72.23 


77.90 


11.88 


.68 


3.96 


1.19 


1.07 


201.5 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th. 


11.97 


20.10 


72.45 


69.52 


11.97 


3.60 


3.99 


4.78 


.70 


199.0 


May 1- 2 


18th. 


11.05 


18.33 


74.03 


70.38 


11.70 


.67 


3.90 


1.17 


1.38 


192.5 


2- 3 


19th. 


10.70 


23.04 


68.66 


61.20 


14.76 


3.92 


3.69 


4.42 


.68 


191.1 


3- 4 


20th. 


12.57 


19.63 


71.67 


69.16 


11.43 


.66 


3.81 


1.15 


1.36 


191.1 


4- 5 


21st. 


10.64 


8.68 


70.62 


82.77 


11.16 


1.90 


3.72 


4.46 


1.39 


♦196.5 


fr- 6 


22d.. 


11.09 


26.88 


65.29 


67.63 


11.34 


.66 


3.78 


1.14 


1.36 


189.1 


6- 7 


23d.. 


13.02 


20.60 


70.39 


66.86 


11.16 


.64 


3.72 


2.23 


.68 


189.1 


7-8 


24th. 


10.65 


19.91 


68.52 


69.80 


10.89 


3.19 


3.63 


3.27 


1.01 


190.9 


8- 9 


25th. 


10.98 


29.26 


62.08 


67.26 


10.98 


3.89 


3.66 


4.40 


.67 


193.2 


9-10 


26th. 


12.60 


23.44 


65.93 


71.10 


11.25 


.55 


3.75 


1.13 


.66 


190.3 


10-11 


27th. 


11.07 


29.70 


61.65 


72.05 


11.07 


.54 


3.69 


2.21 


1.32 


193.3 


11-12 


28th. 


9.80 


21.80 


69.72 


73.32 


11.61 


1.99 


3.87 


3.48 


.98 


♦198.0 


12-13 


29th. 


14.84 


20.30 


70.82 


70.81 


7.44 


.64 


3.72 


2.23 


1.31 


192.0 


13-14 


30th. 


15.12 


23.49 


66.06 


69.58 


7.44 


.64 


4.96 


1.12 


1.29 


189.6 


14-16 


3l8t. 


16.48 


18.16 


71.33 


66.06 


7.14 


6.42 


3.67 


6.42 


.96 


195.6 



♦The carbon-dioxide production assumed for the work of bathing was on April 20-21, 1.63 
liters; April 27-28, 1.64 liters; May 4-5, 1.36 Uters; May 11-12, 1.42 liters. 

Laboratory with a professional athlete, in which the subject walked on 
a treadmill of special construction. Basal figures for these studies were 
suppUed by the results of a large number of determinations (made by 
Dr. Cathcart)^ of the metabolism of this man while in a lying position. 
A control experiment which was made within a few months by Mr. L. 
E. Emmes, of the Laboratory staff, shows a close agreement with the 
earlier observations of Cathcart. Dr. Murschhauser's observations 
other than walking have dealt entirely with determinations of the 
metabolism while the subject was standing in various positions, such as 

'Benedict and Cathcart, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 187, 1918, p. 77. 
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Table 60. — Carbonrdioxide production 


and oxygen oonsvmptUm in liiere 


per 24 hottrs in 






experiment with L. (8 a. m,to8 a m.) — Continued. 






Date. 


Day 

of fast. 


Oxygen. 


Lying. 




Sitting. 






Dress- 


Going 














Stand- 


Walk- 


ing and 


up and 


Total. 
















Mom- 

■ 


Even- 

• 


Night. 


Active. 


Rest- 

• 


ing. 


ing. 


undress- 
ing. 


down 
stairs. 






ing. 


ing. 






ing. 












1912. 
























Apr. 14-16 


1st. 


24.31 


11.70 


133.33 


169.10 


22.86 


0.98 


6.69 


4.67 


1.11 


374.7 


15-16 


2d.. 


24.41 


22.16 


130.59 


162.24 


22.86 


1.04 


7.11 


2.29 


1.10 


373.8 


16-17 


3d.. 


23.84 


14.76 


131.38 


135.30 


35.38 


6.00 


6.81 


8.78 


1.09 


363.3 


17-18 


4th. 


27.12 


9.24 


133.73 


127.97 


40.76 


1.00 


6.78 


2.14 


1.07 


349.8 


18-19 


5th. 


22.26 


16.28 


115.68 


147.63 


20.70 


6.76 


6.36 


8.28 


1.05 


344.9 


19-20 


6th. 


20.50 


15.48 


122.04 


142.30 


20.16 


.90 


6.15 


2.02 


1.06 


330.6 


20-21 


7th. 


19.00 


12.39 


121.40 


131.74 


26.38 


3.08 


6.00 


7.84 


1.04 


♦331.1 


21-22 


8th. 


17.34 


18.62 


114.85 


134.90 


25.44 


.90 


8.16 


1.91 


1.03 


323.2 


22-23 


9th. 


22.33 


19.17 


108.45 


137.54 


18.54 


.89 


6.09 


3.71 


1.03 


317.8 


23-24 


10th. 


15.96 


11.20 


116.62 


118.77 


27.20 


6.02 


6.70 


5.40 


1.01 


306.8 


24-26 


11th. 


19.82 


11.66 


112.88 


109.42 


33.17 


.82 


6.61 


3.49 


1.01 


297.8 


25-26 


12th. 


18.70 


14.70 


108.76 


117.10 


23.28 


5.97 


7.48 


6.24 


2.00 


303.2 


26-27 


13th. 


17.95 


27.21 


102.47 


90.63 


39.58 


.82 


7.48 


3.49 


1.00 


290.6 


27-28 


14th. 


19.20 


40.08 


98.06 


89.54 


26.60 


2.95 


13.44 


5.40 


2.63 


*299.9 


28-29 


15th. 


16.65 


27.93 


103.70 


106.86 


16.92 


2.79 


6.43 


3.38 


2.64 


286.3 


29-30 


16th. 


15.22 


29.67 


101.92 


110.68 


16.92 


.79 


5.37 


1.69 


1.49 


283.8 


Apr. SO-May 1. 


17th. 


16.38 


28.50 


101.14 


98.56 


16.92 


4.80 


5.46 


6.76 


.97 


279.5 


May 1-2 


18th. 


15.47 


26.51 


102.78 


98.90 


16.92 


.80 


5.46 


1.69 


1.94 


270.5 


2- 3 


19th. 


15.14 


34.02 


96.22 


86.00 


21.60 


5.54 


5.22 


6.48 


.97 


271.2 


3- 4 


20th. 


17.52 


28.21 


100.32 


97.18 


16.20 


.78 


5.31 


1.62 


1.92 


269.1 


4- 5 


21st. 


14.71 


12.01 


97.04 


116.32 


16.20 


2.66 


5.19 


6.48 


1.90 


*274.4 


6-6 


22d.. 


15.31 


39.13 


90.30 


96.03 


16.20 


.76 


5.22 


1.62 


1.90 


265.6 


6- 7 


23d.. 


17.85 


28.86 


97.73 


93.96 


15.84 


.76 


6.10 


3.17 


.94 


264.2 


7-8 


24th. 


14.62 


27.65 


99.18 


97.46 


15.48 


4.37 


4.95 


4.66 


1.40 


269.7 


8- 9 


25th. 


16.03 


41.42 


85.69 


93.91 


15.48 


5.34 


5.01 


6.20 


.93 


269.0 


9-10 


26th. 


16.60 


33.26 


94.37 


99.90 


15.48 


.73 


4.98 


1.55 


.92 


267.8 


10-11 


27th. 


15.12 


41.76 


85.63 


101.23 


15.48 


.74 


5.04 


3.10 


1.84 


269.9 


11-12 


28th. 


13.07 


31.31 


98.11 


103.21 


15.48 


2.65 


5.16 


4.65 


1.36 


*276.9 


12-13 


29th. 


19.67 


29.37 


98.32 


99.67 


10.32 


.73 


4.98 


3.10 


1.82 


268.0 


13-14 


30th. 


20.76 


34.00 


91.75 


98.57 


10.32 


.75 


6.84 


1.55 


1.79 


266.3 


14-15 


31st. 


22.38 


26.17 


99.41 


92.16 


10.32 


8.97 


4.98 


9.30 


1.34 


275.0 



*The oxygen consumption assumed for the work of bathing was on April 20-21, 2.20 liters; 
April 27-28, 2.11 liters; May 4-6, 1.90 liters; May 11-12. 1.89 liters. 

''attention/* "relaxed," and similar positions. Using as a basis Cath- 
cart's and Emmes' figures for lying and Dr. Mnrschhauser's values for 
standing, we find an increase over lying of about 10 per cent. Conse- 
quently this 10 per cent increment has been used to compute the value 
for standing for our fasting subject. 

For the values for walking we have relied implicitly upon the exten- 
sive series of observations made by Dr. Murschhauser with the 
professional athlete. This subject showed an increment of 190 per 
cent in the metabolism while walking at a slow pace — 60.6 meters 
per minute — over that while lying. Recognizing the fact that Dr. 
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Murschhauser's subject was a trained athlete and represented the 
highest degree of muscular vigor and that our subject was a non- 
athlete, flabby, and, as the fast progressed, still more emaciated and 
less inclined to physical exercise, we have employed but 100 per cent 
for the computation of the value for L., since there was here the possi- 
bility of a very considerable error. Fortunately, as will be seen by 
reference to table 60, the total carbon-dioxide production and oxygen 
consumption while the subject was walking was hardly 2 per cent of 
the total value for the day ; we may therefore consider any error present 
as entirely negligible. 

For the nxmierous physical tests and the photographing, the subject 
had to dress and undress at least once or twice each day and on some 
days several times. The metabolism involved in dressing and undress- 
ing was studied in a large number of experiments in the respiration 
calorimeter at Wesleyan University,^ and it was found that the resting 
metabolism was increased 30 per cent during one homr. Accordingly 
the values obtained while the subject was sitting resting were increased 
by 30 per cent of the resting metabolism for one hour to allow for this 
muscular work of dressing and undressing. Here, again, the absolute 
values involved are extremely small when compared with the total for 
the day. On 4 days an additional allowance was made for the work of 
bathing, this being considered as equivalent to the metabolism for 10 
minutes of standing. The value for this on the seventh day of the fast 
was 1.63 liters of carbon dioxide and 2.20 liters of oxygen; on the four- 
teenth day it was 1.54 liters of carbon dioxide and 2.11 liters of oxygen; 
on the twenty-first day it was 1.36 liters of carbon dioxide and 1.90 
liters of oxygen; and on the twenty-eighth day it was 1.42 liters of 
carbon dioxide and 1.89 liters of oxygen. 

A further computation was made of the metabolism involved in the 
work of going up and down stairs. For lack of better evidence, it was 
estimated that the amount of work performed in going down stairs 
was equal to half of that going up. The number of kilogrammeters 
were computed by multipljring the weight of the man by the height 
through which he lifted his body, increasing this by one-half when 
the work of going down stairs was included. The number of calories 
were then obtamed by dividing the number of kilogrammeters by the 
factor 426.6. Finally, by using the calorific equivalent for the aver- 
age respiratory quotient for the day, computed from the results of 
the experiments with the calorimeter and the respiration apparatus, 
we were able to calculate the amount of carbon dioxide excreted and 
oxygen consumed in the muscular work of lifting the body. The total 
probable carbon-dioxide production and oxygen consumption for the 
24 hours is therefore the simi of the values computed for the varying 
degrees of activity; these totals are given in the last colmnn of table 60. 

^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 126, 1910, p. 247. 
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In estimating the probable accuracy of the figures, it is evident that 
the greatest error is likely to be found in the values for the metabolism 
with the subject sitting active, since this is a not inconsiderable part 
of the metabolic activity for the day. An increment of approximately 
25 per cent was actually measured during the writing experiments and 
it has been assumed that when the subject was talking, gesticulating, 
handling his papers, writing, and not otherwise at complete rest, he 
was on a metabolic plane comparable to that during the actual period 
of measurement while he was writing. The values on certain days are 
undoubtedly a little high and on others a little low, but it is highly 
improbable that there is an appreciable percentage error when the total 
24-ho\u* amounts are considered. The results of these computations 
for the carbon-dioxide production and oxygen consumption per 24 
hours are therefore probably within 3 per cent of the values which 
would have been obtained had it been possible to make complete and 
continuous determinations of the respiratory exchange. 

The total 24-ho\u' quantity of carbon dioxide produced steadily 
decreased as the fast progressed, with slightly higher values in the last 
week. The maximum, 286.3 liters, was found on the first day and the 
minimum, 189.1 liters, on the twenty-second and twenty-third days. 
The oxygen consumption followed essentially a parallel course, with 
a maximum of 374.7 liters on the first day and a minimum of 264.2 
liters on the twenty-third day. 

CHARACTER OF THE KATABOUSM. 

In the discussion of the metabolism of the fasting subject in previous 
sections of this book, emphasis has been laid upon the minimum 
amounts or comparable values obtained under like external conditions, 
in an attempt to study exclusively the influence of the internal pro- 
cesses upon the metabolism, particularly the effect of the prolonged 
fasting. Hence we find emphasis laid upon the daily alteration in 
rhythm and the influence of inanition as the fast progressed. 

Since Rubner's law of the isodjmamic value of the nutrients makes it 
of relatively Uttle unportance as to whether the diet of a normal indi- 
vidual contains 25 or 40 per cent of its total energy in carbohydrates, 
interest in normal katabolism is centered chiefly upon the total heat- 
production. On the other hand, it is clear that with a subject living 
upon body material, any evidence regarding the character of the com- 
position of the kataboUzed material and the source of energy, particu- 
larly in regard to the effect of prolonged fasting upon them, will also 
have much more than ordinary interest. 

We have here a subject living substantially the same daily routine 
for 31 days of fasting and the 3 days following with food. In the days 
prior to the fast the subject was distinctly more active. Utilizing the 
results of the numerous respiration experiments, the measurements 
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of the metabolism made during the long sojourn of the subject in the 
respiration calorimeter at night, the daily records of the occupations of 
the subject during the fast, and standard figures regarding the effect 
upon the katabolism of variations in activity, we are able to make for 
practically every hour of the day a reasonably satisfactory estimate of 
the probable activity and thus obtain the total katabolism. 

When complete 24-hour determinations of the various factors enter- 
ing into the computation of the character of the katabolism can be 
obtained, namely, the direct measurement of the total carbon-dioxide 
output, oxygen intake, and elementary composition of the solid matter 
of urine, the most exact method for computing the character of the 
katabolism and the kinds and the amounts of material burned is that 
outlined in the previous publication on inanition, in which use was 
made of simultaneous equations.^ When, as is the case with this 
fasting subject, an element of uncertainty enters into the fimdamental 
figures which would be used in such computations and it is necessary 
to make our estimates of the total carbon-dioxide output and oxygen 
intake from the results of fragmentary, periodic determinations, it 
does not seem justifiable, or indeed logical, to employ the extremely 
exact mathematical computation used in the earlier publication. 
It is true that the protein katabolism may be as readily obtained for 
this experiment as for the experiments previously reported, since we 
have data as to the total nitrogen excretion, but for the apportionment 
of the katabolism between fat and carbohydrate a simpler method is 
probably more justifiable. We have thus first computed the protein 
katabolism, and then apportioned the katabolism of carbohydrate 
and fat by a method to be subsequently described. 

PROTEIN KATABOLISM. 

In accordance with the current conception of the relationship 
between the nitrogen in the urine and protein katabolism, the total 
amount of protein katabolized may be computed from the total amoimt 
of nitrogen in the urine by using the percentage of nitrogen in the tissue 
broken down. In ordinary metabolism experiments, when the food 
ingested is of varying composition and contains proteins of various 
kinds, it is commonly assumed that the nitrogen in the tissue broken 
down is represented by the factor 6.25, so that the amount of nitrogen 
in the urine may be multiplied by this factor to obtain the amount of 
protein in the tissue broken down. In a fasting experiment, however, 
only body-material is katabolized and the percentage of nitrogen in 
dry, fat-free, and ash-free flesh has been shown to be 16.62; hence the 
factor 6.0 should be used instead of 6.25 for computing the protein in 
the flesh katabolized from the amount of nitrogen in the urine. Accord- 
ingly this factor was used for our computations of the protein kata- 
bolism in this experiment. 

iBe&ediot, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1907» pp. 86 and 462. 
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In a previous section of this publication (see table 27^ p. 251), it has 
been shown that the nitrogen in the urine gradually decreased as the 
fast progressed, but the nitrogen excretion per kilogram of body-weight 
is also of interest in this connection as showing whether or not the 
decrease was proportional to the loss in weight. From the values given 
in table 27 it will be seen that after the first 4 days of the fast, dming 
which there was a marked rise in the nitrogen excretion, the values 
per kilogram of body-weight had a tendency to fall as the fast pro- 
gressed, the highest value (0.207 gram) being found on the fourth day 
of fasting and the lowest (0.146 gram) on the twenty-third and 
thirty-first days of the fast. It is thus unquestionable that there 
was a distinct tendency in the latter part of the fast for the nitrogen 
excretion per kilogram of body-weight to be lower than in the first 
part of the fast. The values for the total nitrogen excreted and 
the computed amounts of protein katabolized are given in colxmms 
A and p, table 61. The protein katabolized ranged from a maxi- 
mum of 71.2 grams on the fourth day of the fast to a minimum of 
41.6 grams on the last day, the course of the protein curve naturally 
following that of the nitrogen excretion. Finally, on the assump- 
tion that flesh contains 20 per cent protein and 80 per cent water, 
the flesh equivalent of the protein katabolized has been computed by 
multiplying the protein by 5, the results being given in colmnn q of 
table 61. These values obviously follow those for the nitrogen and 
the protein, the maximum value being 356 grams on the fourth day of 
fasting and the minimum 208 grams on the last day of the fast. 

APPORTIONMENT OF NON-PROTEIN EATAB0LI8M BETWEEN CARBOHYDRATE 

AND FAT. 

The method used in this publication for computing the katabolism of 
fat and carbohydrate for our fasting subject was, in brief, as follows: 

The amounts of carbon dioxide produced and oxygen consumed in 
the combustion of carbohydrate and fat were first obtained by deducting 
the computed amounts for the combustion of protein from the total 
amounts of carbon dioxide produced and oxygen consumed. From 
these values the non-protein respiratory quotient for each day of the 
fast was readily calculated. Using these non-protein respiratory 
quotients, we next found the total heat given off in the combustion of 
the carbohydrate and fat, the apportionment of the heat output 
between them being made subsequently by the use of certain factors. 
From the heat output due to the combustion of the carbohydrate 
and the fat, the amounts of these two body materials katabolized were 
finally calculated by means of their heats of combustion. 
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Cabbon Diozidk Pboducso and Oxtobn Combuicbd m thb Katabolibm of 

Cabbohtdratb and Fat. 

Since we know the amount of nitrogen excreted in the urine, the car- 
bon dioxide produced and the oxygen consumed in the katabolism of 
protein may be computed by using factors established by Zuntz and 
his co-workers. Thus, for every gram of nitrogen in the urine, Zuntz 
has found that 4.75 liters of carbon dioxide are produced and 5.91 liters 
of oxygen are consumed. The total nitrogen excretion for each day 
of the fast is given in colunm a of table 61, and the carbon dioxide 
produced and the oxygen consumed in the combustion of protdn are 
given in colimms c and f respectively. Deducting these values from 
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Oxygen. 


Non- 




















Date. 


Day 
of fast 


Nitrogen 
in urine. 


Total.1 


From 

protein 

burned 

(AX4.76). 


From fat 
and 

carbo- 
hydrate 

(b— c). 


Total.! 


For com- 
bustion 

of 
protein 

(AX6.91). 


For com- 
bustion 
of fat and 
carbo- 
hydrate 

(B-F). 


protein 
respi- 
ratory 
quotient 
(d+o). 






A 


B 


C 


D 


B 


F 


G 


H 


1912. 




fffn. 


liters. 


liters. 


liters. 


liters. 


liters. 


liters. 




Apr. 14-16. . . . 


l8t. 


7.10 


286.3 


33.7 


262.6 


374.7 


42.0 


332.7 


0.76 


16-16 


2d.. 


8.40 


281.1 


39.9 


241.2 


373.8 


49.6 


324.2 


.74 


16-17 


3d.. 


11.34 


271.8 


53.9 


217.9 


363.3 


67.0 


296.3 


.74 


17-18.... 


4th. 


11.87 


266.2 


56.4 


198.8 


349.8 


70.2 


279.6 


.71 


18-19.... 


6th. 


10.41 


262.4 


49.4 


203.0 


344.9 


61.5 


283.4 


.72 


19-20.... 


6th. 


10.18 


237.9 


48.4 


189.6 


330.6 


60.2 


270.4 


.70 


20-21 .... 


7th. 


9.79 


237.9 


46.5 


191.4 


331.1 


67.9 


273.2 


.70 


21-22 


8th. 


10.27 


236.1 


48.8 


186.3 


323.2 


60.7 


262.6 


.71 


22-23.... 


9th. 


10.74 


233.3 


61.0 


182.3 


317.8 


63.6 


254.3 


.72 


23-24.... 


10th. 


10.05 


222.9 


47.7 


176.2 


306.8 


69.4 


247.4 


.71 


24-26 


nth. 


10.26 


218.1 


48.7 


169.4 


297.8 


60.6 


237.2 


.71 


25-26. ... 


12th. 


10.13 


220.8 


48.1 


172.7 


303.2 


69.9 


243.3 


.71 


26-27.... 


13th. 


10.36 


212.1 


49.2 


162.9 


290.6 


61.2 


229.3 


.71 


27-28 


14th. 


10.43 


214.6 


49.6 


166.0 


299.9 


61.6 


238.3 


.09 


28-29 


16th . 


8.46 


204.2 


40.2 


164.0 


286.3 


60.0 


236.3 


.69 


29-30 


16th. 


9.58 


201.6 


45.6 


166.0 


283.8 


66.6 


227.2 


.69 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th. 


8.81 


199.0 


41.8 


167.2 


279.6 


62.1 


227.4 


.69 


May 1-2 


18th. 


8.27 


192.6 


39.3 


153.2 


270.6 


48.9 


221.6 


.69 


»- 3 


19th. 


8.37 


191.1 


39.8 


151.3 


271.2 


49.6 


221.7 


.68 


3-4 


20th. 


7.69 


191.1 


36.6 


164.6 


269.1 


46.6 


223.6 


.69 


4-5.... 


21st. 


7.93 


196.5 


37.7 


158.8 


274.4 


46.9 


227.5 


.70 


&~- 6. . . . 


22d.. 


7.76 


189.1 


36.8 


162.3 


266.6 


46.8 


219.7 


.69 


6- 7.... 


23d.. 


7.31 


189.1 


34.7 


164.4 


264.2 


43.2 


221.0 


.70 


7-8.... 


24th. 


8.16 


190.9 


38.7 


152.2 


269.7 


48.2 


221.6 


.69 


8-9.... 


25th. 


7.81 


193.2 


37.1 


166.1 


269.0 


46.2 


222.8 


.70 


9-10.... 


26th. 


7.88 


190.3 


37.4 


162.9 


267.8 


46.6 


221.2 


.69 


10-11 


27th. 


8.07 


193.3 


38.3 


155.0 


269.9 


47.7 


222.2 


.70 


11-12 


28th. 


7.62 


198.0 


36.2 


161.8 


276.9 


46.0 


231.9 


.70 


12-13 


29th. 


7.54 


192.0 


36.8 


156.2 


268.0 


44.6 


223.4 


.70 


13-14 


30th. 


7.83 


189.6 


37.2 


152.4 


266.3 


46.3 


220.0 


.69 


14-16.... 


3lBt. 


6.94 


196.5 


33.0 


162.5 


276.0 


41.0 


234.0 


.69 



^See table 60. 
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the computed 24-hoiir values for the total carbon dioxide given off 
and oxygen consumed, we obtain the carbon dioxide and oxygen for 
the combined combustion of the fat and carbohydrate, these amounts 
being given in columns d and g of the table. The ratio of these two 
values gives the so-called non-protein respiratory quotient, which is 
recorded in colunm h. 

SioNincANcii OF THE Non-Pbotbin Rbspiratobt Quotonts. 

Since the non-protein respiratory quotient has a special significance 
in this connection, a discussion of the values for the quotients given in 
table 61 may be made here before going further with the computation 
of the amounts of body materials katabolized. 

Table Ql,—Body materiaU katabolized and total heat production (eomptUed) per 24 kowre in experiment 

wUh L, — Continued. 







Heat computed. 
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Flesh 
equi- 


















Date. 


Day 

of fast. 


From 
fat and 
car- 
bohy- 
drate.^ 


From 
car- 
bohy- 
drate.^ 


From 
fat.* 


From 

protein 

(AX26.61). 


Total 

(J+K+L). 


Carb 
hydre 
(j+4.2 




Protein 
(AX6.0). 


valent 
of pro- 
tein 
(pX6). 






I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 


o 


P 


Q 


1912. 




cats. 


ads. 


caU. 


cdls. 


cats. 


gm. 


(jtn* 


gm. 


gm. 


Apr. 14-16 


l9t. 


1681 


291 


1290 


188 


1769 


68. 


8 136 


42.6 


213 


1^16 


2d.. 


1633 


178 


1366 


223 


1766 


42. 


1 142 


60.4 


262 


16-17 


3d.. 


1401 


163 


1238 


301 


1702 


38. 


6 130 


68.0 


340 


17-18 


4th. 


1311 


18 


1293 


316 


1626 


4. 


3 136 


71.2 


366 


18-19 


6th. 


1333 


64 


1269 


276 


1609 


16. 


1 133 


62.6 


312 


19-20 


6th. 


1267 


a • • 


1267 


270 


1637 


• ■ • 


133 


61.1 


306 


20-21 


7th. 


1280 


• « • 


1280 


260 


1640 


• « • 


134 


68.7 


204 


21-22 


8th. 


1231 


17 


1214 


272 


1603 


4. 


127 


61.6 


308 


22-23 


9th. 


1196 


67 


1139 


286 


1481 


13. 


6 119 


64.4 


322 


23-24 


10th. 


1160 


16 


1144 


266 


1420 


3. 


8 120 


60.3 


302 


24-26 


nth. 


1113 


16 


1097 


272 


1386 


3. 


8 116 


61.6 


308 


25-26 


12th. 


1141 


16 


1126 


269 


1410 


3. 


8 118 


60.8 


304 


26-27 


13th. 


1076 


16 


1060 


274 


1349 


3. 


6 111 


62.1 


311 


27-28 


14th. 


1117 




1117 


277 


1394 


« « • 


117 


62.6 


313 


28-29 


16th. 


1107 




1107 


224 


1331 






116 


60.8 


264 


29-30 


16th. 


1066 




1066 


264 


1319 






112 


67.6 


287 


Apr. 30<May 1 . 


17th. 


1066 




1066 


234 


1300 






112 


62.9 


266 


May 1-2 


18th. 


1038 




1038 


219 


1267 






109 


49.6 


248 


2-3 


19th. 


1039 




1039 


222 


1261 






109 


60.2 


261 


3- 4 


20th. 


1048 




1048 


204 


1262 






110 


46.1 


231 


4- 6 


2l8t. 


1066 




1066 


210 


1276 






112 


47.6 


238 


6-6 


22d.. 


1030 




1030 


206 


1236 






108 


46.6 


233 


6-7 


23d.. 


1036 




1036 


194 


1230 






109 


43.9 


220 


7-8 


24th. 


1038 




1038 


216 


1264 






109 


48.9 


246 


8- 9 


26th. 


1044 




1044 


207 


1261 






109 


46.9 


236 


9-10 


26th. 


1037 




1037 


209 


1246 


, 




109 


47.3 


237 


10-11 


27th. 


1041 




1041 


214 


1266 






109 


48.4 


242 


11-12 


28th. 


1087 




1087 


202 


1289 






114 


46.7 


229 


12-13... . 


29th. 


1047 




1047 


200 


1247 






110 


46.2 


226 


13-14... . 


30th. 


1031 




1031 


208 


1239 






108 


47.0 


236 


14-16 


3l8t. 


1097 




1097 


184 


1281 






116 


41.6 


208 



'For the factors used in this computation see Williams, Biche and Lusk, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1912, 12y p. 867. 
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We found in this experiment none of the extraordinarily low values 
reported by other observers with fasting man, the lowest quotient 
obtained with o\ir subject being 0.68, which was found for but one day. 
When the difficulties in securing accurate determinations of the 
respiratory quotients are considered — all of the errors in the determina- 
tion of both the oxygen consumption and the carbon-dioxide production 
affecting the value of the respiratory quotient — ^it is perhaps surprising 
that values more abnormal than those shown in colimm h are not 
found. It is of course not impossible that abnormal katabolism result- 
ing from the acidosis of this man may in part account for this slightly 
lowered respiratory quotient. 

In fasting there is imquestionably a larger excretion of ammonia in 
the urine and likewise an excretion of /3-oxybutyric acid. Indeed, 
an attempt has been made by Graf e^ to correct for the alteration in the 
values for the respiratory quotient when ammonia is excreted in the 
urine instead of the ordinary urea. It may be questioned, however, 
whether data obtainable in fasting experiments are sufficiently acciu'ate 
and the oxygen measurements are sufficiently exact to warrant such 
an attempt. Furthermore, since the alteration from urea to ammonia 
is merely a matter of hydrolysis, the computation may prove to be 
somewhat problematical. In all probability the protein katabolism 
is not greatly affected, for while there is a distinct disturbance in the 
relationship between the ammonia and the total nitrogen, there is not 
an excessive amoimt of amino-acids formed, as the rest nitrogen is not 
unduly large. On the other hand, Magnus-Levy^ has clearly shown 
that the formation of acetone bodies due to the partial oxidation of 
fat results in the absorption of oxygen and production of carbon diox- 
ide, thus influencing slightly the respiratory quotient, but concludes 
that a production of 40 grams of jS-oxybutyric acid alters the respira- 
tory quotient not more than 0.012. 

A not inconsiderable proportion of the total energy transformation^ 
as here computed, is based upon experiments made with the respiration 
apparatus, in which the cutaneous respiration was not considered. 
The respiratory quotient might thus have been slightly higher had the 
cutaneous respiration also been determined, Magnus-Levy mentioning 
0.015 as the probable correction to be applied to the respiratory quo- 
tient determined by nose or mouth appliances. 

While the determinations of the respiratory quotient by means of 
the bed calorimeter and the respiration apparatus check each other 
and show that the results are within a few units of being accurate, 
nevertheless when the protein katabolism correction amoimts to but 
a few thousandths and the correction for the formation of acetone 
bodies also amounts to only a few thousandths, it can be seen that the 

HSrafe, Zeitschr. f. phydol. Chemie, 1910, 66, p. 21. 
'Magnus-Levy, Zeitsohr. f. klin. Med., 1906, 56, p. 83. 
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degree of accuracy in the determination of the respiratory quotient 
must be extraordinarily high to admit of an intelligent discussion 
of these points. Furthermore, it is reasonable to question whether 
or not one can logically use the determination of the respiratory 
quotient for analyzing in any way the organic processes which are 
affected during fasting. It is certain, of course, that the combustion 
of fat forms the greatest part of the total combustion. On the other 
hand, there may be a slight formation of carbohydrate on some days 
which would alter the quotient ; there may also be an abnormal excre- 
tion of materials in the urine which would likewise alter the respiratory 
quotient; and there is always a possibility of the production of j3-oxy- 
butyric acid. All of these factors, however, affect the quotient but 
slightly, and therefore no great stress need be laid upon them. In fact, 
it is doubtful, as was pointed out in the earlier fasting publication, 
whether the computation of the total glycogen output was sufficiently 
accurate to justify the assumption that glycogen was actually produced 
on 2 days of fasting. I believe that the computations of the 24-hour 
gaseous exchange in the experiment with L. are not sufficiently accu- 
rate to throw definite light upon the question as to whether or not 
glycogen was produced after the first few days of the fast. 

The general course of the respiratory quotients found with L. is 
wholly in accord with those observed with the Middletown subject 
S. A. B., who remained in the respiration calorimeter the entire period 
of the experiment, except that the quotients obtained for the latter 
subject were almost invariably somewhat higher. Thus, the average 
respiratory quotients for the 7 days of the fasting experiment with 
S. A. B. were 0.78, 0.75, 0.74, 0.75, 0.74, 0.75, and 0.74, these values 
being substantially higher than those observed for our subject L. on 
the fourth to seventh days of his fast. The respiratory quotients for 
L. given in column h of table 61 are, however, non-protein respiratory 
quotients, while those here given for S. A. B. are the total respiratory 
quotients, i. 6., they include the protein katabolism. Hence the dis- 
parity is not so great, as the respiratory quotient for protein is not far 
from 0.81. In any event, it is clear that we do not have here sufficient 
evidence of so great a disturbance in either fat, carbohydrate, or protein 
katabolism as to lead us to believe that there was a f imdamental altera- 
tion in the character of the katabolism, other than that accompany- 
ing the acidosis during the 31-day fast. 

Ensbgt Dibivbd fbom Eatabolibm or Cabbohtdsati and Fat. 

Using these values for the non-protein respiratory quotient, the oxy- 
gen consumption required for the combustion of the fat and carbohydrate 
(colunm G of table 61), and the calorific equivalents of oxygen given in 
Zuntz and Schumburg's table,^ we are able to compute the energy 

^Zunts and Sohumburg, Physiologie dea Marsohes, Bexlin, 1901, p. 361. 
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derived from the carbohydrate and fat katabolized. For instance, 
on April 14-15, the first day of the fast, the non-protein respiratory 
quotient was 0.76. The calorific equivalent of oxygen with this re- 
spiratory quotient is 4.752 calories per liter; hence the total heat given 
off from the combustion of the fat and carbohydrate would be equal 
to the oxygen consumed in the combustion (332.7 liters) multiplied 
by the calorific equivalent for this non-protein respiratory quotient, 
i. e.j 4.762, the calculation being 332.7X4.752 = 1,581 calories. The 
values for the total heat resulting from the combustion of the fat and 
carbohydrate for each day of the fast are given in column i of table 61. 
The table of Zimtz and Schumburg has been elaborated in a most 
helpful and ingenious way by Williams, Riche, and Lusk,^ who have 
apportioned (in terms of percentage of total en^gy) the fat-carbo- 
hydrate katabolism, using the non-protein respiratory quotient. With 
a non-protein respiratory quotient of 0.76, these authors compute that 
18.4 per cent of the energy is derived from carbohydrate and 81.6 per 
cent from fat; consequently, on April 14-15 about 18.4 per cent of the 
1,581 calories as calculated previously, or 291 calories, are derived from 
the katabolism of carbohydrate, and the remaining 1,290 calories from 
fat. Obviously, as the non-protein respiratory quotient falls, the per- 
centage of energy derived from carbohydrate becomes less and lees, 
imtil, at 0.70 or less, it is assumed that no carbohydrate is burned. In 
fact, on several days when the non-protein respiratory quotient was 
0.69 and on one day 0.68, we have followed Lusk's usage in employing 
the value for the quotient of 0.70. 

Amounts of Cabbohtdratb and of Fat Katabouzbd. 

Since Williams, Riche, and Lusk were particularly interested in the 
energy transformation, their apportionment of the non-protein katab- 
olism between fat and carbohydrate was expressed in percentage of 
energy from carbohydrate and percentage of energy from fat. For our 
purpose, since we desire the weight of the carbohydrate and fat burned, 
it is very simple to compute the heat production and then by dividing 
by the appropriate calorific values for carbohydrate and fat, obtain 
directly the number of grams of carbohydrate and fat entering into the 
katabolism. 

The heat of combustion of the carbohydrate burned in the body is 
taken as that of glycogen, 4.23 calories per gram,^ while the heat of 
combustion for the fat is taken as that of body fat, 9.54 calories per 
gram.' By dividing the respective amounts of energy by these heats 
of combustion, Uie number of grams of glycogen and body fat partici- 
pating in the katabolism are computed. These are recorded in coltunns 
N and o in table 61. While this method of computing the probable 

^Williams, Riohe, and Lusk, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1912, 12. p. 357. 
'Emery and Benedict, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1911, 28, p. 301. 
'Benedict and Osterberg, Am. Joum. Phydol., 1900, 4, p. 69. 
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^ 24-hour amounts of body materials katabolized is by no means com- 

v^ parable with that resulting from exact continuous measurements with 

fi the respiration calorimeter, it nevertheless has a value. 

p Katabolism of carbohydrcUe. — On the basis of the non-protein respi- 

ratory quotients as computed for 24 hours, it is seen that there is a 
combustion of body carbohydrate or glycogen for the first 5 days and a 
probable combustion for 6 days later in the fast. The Tnfl.YiTniiTn 
amount of carbohydrate katabolized was 68.8 grams on the first day 
of fasting and the minimum was practically 4 grams on the 4 days 
from the tenth to the thirteenth days inclusive. These amounts are 
somewhat smaller than those found for the average of all of the short 
fasting experiments at Wesleyan University. In these experiments 
the average katabolism for the 7 days was 110, 40.3, 21.8, 23.3, 8.2, 21.7, 
and 18.7 grams, respectively; these values are not dissimilar from those 
found in the 7-day experiment with S. A. B., in which but 64.9 grams of 
glycogen were katabolized on the first day. The findings with L. are 
wholly in line with those observed on S. A. B. and show that there is a 
material katabolism of body carbohydrate or glycogen continuing 
throughout the first 7 to 10 days of the fast. 

Katabolism of fat. — The katabolism of fat decreased regularly as the 
fast progressed, the maximum amount of 142 grams being observed on 
the second day of fasting and the minimum amount of 108 grams on 
the twenty-second and thirtieth days of fasting respectively. 

LOSS OF WATER FROM THE BODY. 

The loss of organized tissue has been calculated in the previous 
section with great care and thus light has been thrown upon the trans- 
formations of matter in the body during a prolonged fast. Water does 
not enter into energy changes and yet the data regarding the loss to 
the body by the excretion of water are of much interest. 

An important observation was made in connection with the report 
of the 7-day fasting experiment in the earlier book^ to the effect that 
there was distinct evidence that a large amount of preformed water, 
other than that of flesh, was discharged from the body in the first 4 
or 5 days of the fast and thereafter the loss of water was approximately 
proportional to the flesh disintegrated and the fat burned. 

Water, in so far as it enters into the katabolism of the fasting man, 
may be considered as coming from two sources, first, preformed water, 
and second, the water of oxidation of organic matter. From the 
determined amounts of carbohydrate, fat, and protein katabolized, it is 
possible, by means of well-known chemical formulae, to compute the 
amount of organic hydrogen oxidized during the fast, but the draft 
upon the store of preformed water as the fast progressed is of much 
more significance. 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, 1007, p. 467. 
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Although L. went without food for 31 days, and hence the compli- 
cated factor of determining the intake of water m the food was elimi- 
nated, nevertheless he drank a definite amount of water each day, and 
water was lost from the body through various paths. We know that 
in the urine a certain amoimt of water was mixed with the solids. This 
was determined very carefully in the latter part of the fast, so that w^e 
had accurate information as to the relationship between the total 
amoimt of water and total solids, and were accordingly able to compute 
the water excreted in the lurine during the earlier days of the fast. 
Water was also lost by vaporization from the lungs and skin. In the 
method formerly used for obtaining the loss of water from the body 
it was likewise necessary to determine carefully the' amount of water 
thus vaporized in the 24 hours. In this fasting experiment, while such 
determinations were made for the period when the subject was inside 
the respiration calorimeter, we have no direct evidence r^arding the 
probable water vaporized from the lungs and skin during the time that 
L. was outside of the chamber. Even the respiration experiments, 
while supplying information regarding the carbon-dioxide output and 
oxygen intake, give no evidence as to the excretion of water. Accord- 
ingly, the total outgo of water must be determined by indirect compu- 
tation. Fortunately the data regarding the katabolism of L. are so 
full and exact that we are justified in emplojdng such a method. 

LOSS OF PREFORMED WATER. 

To determine the actual drafts upon body material in the form of 
preformed water, the computation proceeds in the following manner, 
the results being given in table 62. We have first the '^ insensible 
perspiration" (colimm a), which is likewise recorded in table 4 (page 
84). From the discussion in the preceding section we have informa- 
tion as to the amounts of carbohydrate, fat, and protdn which were 
katabolized in the body. The carbohydrate was completely oxidized, 
leaving the body in the form of carbon dioxide and water, and hence 
was a complete loss. The fat was similarly burned to carbon dioxide 
and water. On the other hand, only a portion of the protein was 
actually oxidized and, so to speak, volatilized and lost from the body. 

Using standard figures, Loewy^ has computed that for each 100 
grams of combustible anhydrous flesh which is katabolized there are 
available for oxidation and conversion to carbon dioxide and water 
41.50 grams of carbon, 4.40 grams of hydrogen, and 7.69 grams of 
oxygen. Thus, of the total protein molecule, 53.6 per cent may be 
burned and 46.4 per cent may be excreted in urine or feces. In com- 
puting the total weights of carbohydrate, fat, and protein oxidized and 
volatilized in the body we must therefore allow for 46.4 per cent of the 
protein excreted in the urine. The values given in column b of table 62 

^Loewy, Oppenheimer's Handbuoh der Biochemie, Jena, 1911, 4 (1), p. 156. 
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for the anhydrous material burned therefore represent the total weight 
of carbohydrate burned (column n of table 61), the total weight of fat 
burned (colimm o), and 53.6 per cent of the total weight given in table 
61 (column p) for the amount of protein burned. 

Since the insensible perspiration represents the actual insensible 
loss from the body, the amount of preformed water vaporized may be 
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B 
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H 


I 


J 


1912. 




fftn. 


(Ttn. 


Qm. 


fffn. 


gm. 


Qtn, 


fftn* 


fffllm 


gm. 


gm. 


Apr. 14r-16 


Ist. 


1086 


227 


869 


630 


1489 


720 


769 


14 


170 


686 


16-16 


2d.. 


1188 


211 


977 


437 


1414 


760 


664 


14 


202 


448 


16-17 


3d.. 


1069 


206 


864 


631 


1386 


760 


636 


13 


272 


360 


17-18 


4th. 


779 


179 


600 


674 


1274 


760 


624 


14 


286 


226 


18-19 


6th. 


727 


182 


646 


634 


1179 


760 


429 


13 


260 


166 


19-20 


6th. 


606 


166 


440 


678 


1018 


760 


268 


13 


244 


11 


20-21 


7th. 


603 


166 


437 


496 


933 


760 


183 


13 


236 


- 66 


21-22 


8th. 


669 


164 


406 


667 


962 


760 


212 


13 


240 


- 47 


22-23 


9th. 


678 


167 


411 


676 


986 


760 


236 


12 


268 


- 34 


23-24 


10th. 


672 


166 


616 


636 


1061 


760 


301 


12 


241 


48 


24-26 


nth. 


673 


162 


421 


636 


966 


900 


66 


12 


246 


-202 


26-26 


12th. 


691 


164 


637 


490 


1027 


900 


127 


12 


243 


-128 


26-27 


13th. 


436 


148 


288 


632 


820 


900 


- 80 


11 


248 


-339 


27-28 


14th. 


640 


161 


389 


619 


1008 


900 


108 


12 


260 


-164 


28-29 


16th. 


442 


143 


299 


736 


1036 


900 


136 


12 


203 


- 80 


21^30 


16th. 


678 


143 


436 


861 


1296 


900 


396 


11 


230 


166 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th. 


609 


140 


369 


821 


1190 


900 


290 


11 


212 


67 


May 1-2 


18th. 


621 


136 


386 


633 


1018 


900 


118 


11 


198 


- 91 


2- 3 


19th. 


660 


136 


414 


706 


1119 


900 


219 


11 


201 


7 


3- 4 


20th. 


871 


136 


236 


679 


916 


900 


16 


11 


184 


-180 


4- 6 


2l0t. 


623 


138 


486 


686 


1170 


900 


270 


11 


190 


69 


6-6 


22d.. 


466 


133 


332 


763 


1096 


900 


196 


11 


186 


- 2 


6- 7 


23d.. 


604 


133 


371 


637 


908 


900 


8 


11 


176 


-179 


7- 8 


24th. 


480 


136 


846 


728 


1073 


900 


173 


11 


196 


- 34 


8- 9 


26th. 


468 


134 


334 


692 


1026 


900 


126 


11 


188 


- 73 


9-10 


26th. 


473 


134 


339 


706 


1046 


900 


146 


11 


189 


- 66 


10-11 


27ih. 


667 


136 


422 


631 


1063 


900 


163 


11 


194 


- 62 


11-12 


28th. 


477 


139 


338 


634 


972 


900 


72 


11 


183 


-122 


12-13 


29th. 


664 


134 


420 


676 


1096 


900 


196 


11 


181 


4 


13-14 


30th. 


630 


133 


397 


761 


1148 


900 


248 


11 


188 


49 


14-16.. .. 


3l8t. 


625 


137 


488 


647 


1036 


900 


136 


12 


166 


- 43 



^Allowance has been made for the proportion (46.4 per cent) of the protein katabolised assumed to haTO 
been excreted in the urine. 

^t is assumed that the amount of water from fatty tissue is equal to 10 per cent of the fat kataboliied. 
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obtained by deducting the total weight of anhydrous material burned 
from the total amount of insensible perspiration. The results are 
recorded in column c of table 62, these values representing the total 
amount of water actually vaporiEed from the lungs and skin of the 
subject. We know from former experience^ that the preformed water 
lost in this way is affected largely by muscular activity and that it is 
made up in part of water which has been combined with flesh and with 
fatty tissue. 

In addition to the loss of water through the lungs and skin, there was 
also a loss of preformed water through the urine, the amounts being 
given in colimm d, while the total amount of preformed water, either 
vaporized or excreted, is shown in colimm e. There was, however, 
not only an outgo but an income of water, as the subject drank a 
measured amount of water each day. To find the actual loss of pre- 
formed water from the store in the body, this income of water (see 
column f) should be deducted, the values in column g showing the 
actual loss of preformed water from the store in the body. 

The total loss of preformed water varied from 769 grams on the first 
day to 8 grams on the twenty-third day; as a matter of fact the body 
actually stored 80 grams of water on the thirteenth day. The heaviest 
losses occurred on the first few days of the fast. In this discussion it 
is necessary to consider that the body loses fairly regularly a quantity 
of protein and fat each day. This loss is accompanied by a loss of the 
water normally combined in the flesh and fatty tissue, the amount 
being relatively constant and averaging not far from 200 grams of water 
per day. The portion of the body remaining (which may, for conven- 
ience, be called the ''residue'^ likewise has a water-content which under- 
goes fluctuation. The total loss of preformed water in column g may 
therefore be classified under three heads : (1) water of flesh broken down ; 
(2) water of fatty tissue broken down ; (3) water from other sources, 
i. e, , from the residue. 

The amounts of water from the flesh disintegrated and fatty tissue 
broken down may be computed by the use of certain factors. Thus it 
is assumed that there are 4 grams of water combined with every gram 
of protein to form flesh; fm*thermore, that body fat is combined with 
10 per cent* of its weight in water to form fatty tissue. The draft 
upon the store of preformed water due to the katabolism of protein 
may therefore be found by multiplying the amoimt of protein kata- 
bolized by 4, and the draft upon the preformed water due to the 
katabolism of fatty tissue by finding 10 per cent of the amoimt of fat 

'Benedict. CarDegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 77, p. 429. 

'Munk (Lehmann, Mueller, Munk, Senator, and Zunts, Archiv f. path. Anat. u. Physiol., 
1893, 131, Supp., p. 216) in computing the body-losses uses 10 per cent; Albu and Neuberg 
(Physiol, u. Path, dee MineralstoflFweohsels, Berlin, 1906, p. 9) also assume 10 per cent. On the 
other hand, Bosenraad (Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1911, 103, p. 120) states that the water- 
content of human fat may vary from 7 to 46 per cent. The average water-content of the fat in 
fat people was 13.2 per cent, while in emaciated pencils it was 28.2 per cent. 
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katabolized. These values have been computed and the results are 
given m columns i and h of table 62. Deductmg the amount of pre- 
formed water lost through the breaking down of flesh and fatty tissue 
from the total amount of preformed water lost from the body, we have 
the preformed water lost from sources other than fat and flesh (col- 
umn j). It is obvious that the minus signs here indicate an actual 
addition of water to the residue rather than a loss. 

From the figures given in coliunn g, it is seen that the total loss of 
preformed water from the body in the experiment with L. became less 
as the fast progressed — ^that is, there was a tendency to conserve the 
store of water. This is the more apparent if we consider the figures 
in column j, which represent the loss or gain of preformed water in the 
residue. It should be noted, however, that in the computation of these 
values it was assumed that the proportion of water in the flesh and 
fatty tissue katabolized was not altered during the course of the fast — 
an assumption which may very properly be made, since the fluctuations 
in the water-content of the flesh and fat katabolized, as compared with 
those in the water-content of the whole body, would be so small as to 
be negligible. 

From the figures in coliunn j it will be seen that on the first 5 days 
of the fast there was a very considerable loss of water from the residue 
other than that belonging to the flesh and fat katabolized. A period 
of 5 days followed in which there was an approximate water equiUbirum. 
When the amoimt of water taken by the subject was increased at the 
suggestion of Dr. Goodall, there was a retention of water by the residue 
for some 4 days, thus impljdng an actual physiological water-need. 
From that time until the end of the fast, with the exception of 4 days 
when approximately 50 to 100 grams of water were lost, the store 
of water showed a distinct tendency towards an addition of water to 
the reddual body-material. From the eleventh to the thirty-first day 
of the fast there was a positive addition to the storage of water in the 
residue amoimting to 1,383 grams. 

This evidence of a retention of water in the body of the fasting man 
is of especial interest, inasmuch as it is in conformity with other experi- 
mental evidence showing a tendency, during fasting,^ for the flesh to 
increase in water-content. It has been demonstrated by Abderhalden, 
Bei^ell, and Dorpinghaus,^ however, that there is no change in the 
composition of the proteid in the body, for, according to the Fischer 
esterification method, the composition of the fractions does not alter. 

^laohtenfelt, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1904, p. 353; and Sedlmair, Zeitschr. f. Biol., 1890. 37» 
p. 26. That the greatest storage is probably in flesh is shown by Engels, Arehiv ezp. Path. u. 
Phann., 1903, 51* p. 346; other depots are noted by Mayer, Compt. rend. Soo. Biol., 1906, 60» 
p. 588, and Paladino, Biochem. Zeitschr., 1912, 38, p. 443. 

'Abderhalden, Bergell, and Ddrpinghaus, Zeitschr. f . physiol. Chem., 1904, il* p. 153. 
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TOTAL LOSS OF ORIGINAL BODY SUBSTANCE. 

From an analysis of the foregoing data we are in a position to state, 
with a considerable degree of accuracy, the loss of carbohydrate, fat, 
protein, and preformed water, and solids excreted in urine and from the 
skin, and thus present a general picture of the total loss of original body 
substance during fasting. This is shown in table 63. The combustion 
of carbohydrate ceased after the first 13 days of the f aat. The combus- 
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14 
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< 




15-16.. .. 


2d.. 


50.4 


27.0 


142 


42.1 


202 


14 


448 


45.38 






lfr-17 


3d.. 


68.0 


36.4 


130 


38.5 


272 


13 


350 


50.62 


2.20 




17-18. . . 


4th. 


71.2 


38.2 


136 


4.3 


285 


14 


225 


56.13 




18-19 .... 


5th. 


62.5 


33.5 


133 


15.1 


250 


13 


166 


49.09 






1^20 


6th. 


61.1 


32.7 


133 


• •■••• 


244 


13 


11 


46.07 






20-21 


7th. 


58.7 


31.5 


134 


■ ••■•■ 


235 


13 


- 65 


40.58 






21-22 


8th. 


61.6 


33.0 


127 


4.0 


246 


13 


- 47 


44.14 






22-28 


9th. 


64.4 


34.5 


119 


13.5 


258 


12 


- 34 


46.81 






23-24 


10th. 


60.3 


32.3 


120 


3.8 


241 


12 


48 


42.49 


1.52 




24-25 


11th. 


61.5 


33.0 


115 


3.8 


246 


12 


-202 


42.05 






25-26 


12th. 


60.8 


32.6 


118 


3.8 


243 


12 


-128 


39.21 






26-27 


13th. 


62.1 


33.3 


111 


3.5 


248 


11 


-339 


42.01 




^^ 


27-28 


14th. 


62.6 


33.6 


117 




250 


12 


-154 


40.58 




i 


28-29 


15th. 


50.8 


27.2 


116 




203 


12 


- 80 


32.50 




29-30 


16th. 


57.5 


30.8 


112 




230 


11 


155 


41.12 




^^ 


Apr. 30-May 1 . 


17th. 


52.9 


28.4 


112 




212 


11 


67 


39.51 


1.04 


i 


May 1-2 


18th. 


49.6 


26.6 


109 




198 


11 


- 91 


35.47 




2- 3 


19th. 


50.2 


26.9 


109 




201 


11 


7 


34.59 






3- 4 


20th. 


46.1 


24.7 


110 




184 


11 


-180 


30.06 






4- 5 


2l8t. 


47.6 


25.5 


112 




190 


11 


69 


31.88 






5-6 


22d.. 


46.5 


24.9 


108 




186 


11 


- 2 


31.18 






6- 7 


23d.. 


43.9 


23.5 


109 




176 


11 


-179 


29.30 






7-8 


24th. 


48.9 


26.2 


109 




196 


11 


- 34 


32.01 


.94 




8- 9 


25th. 


46.9 


25.1 


109 




188 


11 


- 73 


30.32 






9-10 


26th. 


47.3 


25.4 


109 




189 


11 


- 55 


31.04 






10-11 


27th. 


48.4 


25.9 


109 




194 


11 


- 52 


31.52 






11-12 


28th. 


45.7 


24.5 


114 




183 


11 


-122 


29.06 






12-13 


29th. 


45.2 


24.2 


110 




181 


11 


4 


29.64 






13-14 


30th. 


47.0 


25.2 


108 




188 


11 


49 


29.58 






14-16 


3lBt. 


41.6 


22.3 


115 




166 


12 


- 43 


27.07 







^Seepage 408. 

*8ee table 62. 

'Amounts calculated for first 15 days of fast. (See table 24.) 

^Urea plus sodium chloride calculated from values given in table 22 (p. 234.) Excreta from the skin were 
determined each week, e. g., from the time of bathing on evening of April 13 to the time of bathing on the 
evening of April 20. For the total nitrogen excreted in the urine each day* see table 29. 
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tion of fat and protein continued without material alteration in relative 
proportions until the end of the fast. The preformed water lost from 
the body came from three sources, first, that combined with the protein 
to form flesh; second, that combined with fat to form fatty tissue; 
third, water from other sources in the body. Finally, we have the 
solid excreta from the body made up of the solids of the urine^ and the 
solids from the skin. There was no fecal loss. 

TOTAL ENERGY LOSS. 

The loss in energy as the fast progressed was in two forms, i. 6., the 
kinetic energy in the form of heat, which includes the sensible heat of 
excreta, the heat lost by radiation and conduction, and the heat of 
vaporization of water; and the potential energy of the solid excreta, 
chiefly that of the organic material in the urine. 

Considering first the kinetic energy or the heat liberated, it is clear 
that the heat results from the actual combustion of organic material, 
such as protein, carbohydrate, and fat. From our former computations 
(see table 61), we can apportion the heat-production among these three 
compounds. This apportionment is shown in table 64, which, for sub- 
sequent discussion, also gives the total amoimt of energy lost from the 
body. 

The greatest loss of heat falls upon the fat, with the protein supply- 
ing the greater part of the remainder. As a matter of fact, although 
the carbohydrate (glycogen) is rapidly drawn upon and apparently the 
available supply is quickly depleted, sufficient glycogen is burned the 
first day of the fast to furnish somewhat more heat than was supplied by 
the protein on that day. After the first 3 days, the heat was derived 
almost wholly from a fat-protein katabolism, with a miniTnum supply of 
glycogen. The combustion of glycogen ceases after the thirteenth day. 

The actual quota each compound supplies to the daily energy require- 
ment is best seen by placing the heat output subdivision upon the per- 
centage basis. This is done in table 65, which shows that on the first 
3 days from 10 to 16 per cent of the heat was derived from glycogen. 
Subsequently, the glycogen combustion furnished hardly more than 
1 to 3 per cent of the heat. After the thirteenth day, approximately 
17.5 per cent of the heat was derived from the oxidation of the protein 
and the remainder from the combustion of fat. 

In the fasting experiment with L., the body lost not only the kinetic 
energy of material burned, but also the potential energy of solid unoxi- 
dized material contained in the urine. Since there were no feces during 
the fast, no potential energy was lost in this way. While both glyco- 
gen and fat bum completely to form carbon dioxide and water in 

*It is obvioua that the unozidiied material of protein is a oonstitueiit in two columns of the 
table. In column a, the total protein includes the unozidised material which appears again in 
the solids in the urine. 
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normal katabolism, under certain pathological conditions and in 
inanition, the fat combustion is defective and certain partially oxidised 
bodies — ^the so-called '' acetone bodies" — are produced and excreted 
chiefly in the urine. 

In the earlier report of fasting expariments^ direct evidence of the 
presence of these bodies was not available, and in computing the heat 

Pablb 64. — Diitributian of heal produced per 24 hours to body^materiaU kaUsbdUzed, and total 

energy loes of the body in experiment wUh L. 
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from protein we assumed erroneously that all of the unoxidized material 
in the urine was derived from the cleavage products of protein. The 
method of simultaneous equations there employed is fundamentally 
based upon the assumption that the cleavages all proceed in a normal 
manner. By this method, the total carbon excreted, including that 
of urine and carbon dioxide, was apportioned among the protein, car- 

^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Pub. 77. 1907, p. 495. 
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bohydrate, and fat on the assumption that the katabolism proceeded 
in a normal manner. As a matter of fact, inspection will show that 
while the amoimts of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen employed in the 
various equations would not be greatly affected in their distribution by 
this method of computation, the error in apportionment has a theoreti- 
cal importance which should not be overlooked. If due consideration 
be shown to these conditions, it will be seen that the method of appor- 
tioning the protein, fat, and carbohydrate combustion employed in the 
present research may be distinctly preferable to that in the earlier 
publication, although the problem of defective-fat katabolism is only 
in part theoretically solved by this method. 

Tablb 65. — Propofiions of total heal vrodudUm derived from diWereni body^maieriaU in 

experiment with L. (Computed per iS4 Aotirs.) 
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It is important, therefore, in considering the total energy loss from 
the body, to include not only the energy given out as heat and appor- 
tioned among the carbohydrate, fat, and protein, but also the amount 
of potential energy lost in the urine; this i>otential energy, from the 
cleavage products of protein and fat, is given in table 64, column £, 
as derived from the heat of combustion. The entire loss from the body 
of this fasting man thus represents the kinetic energy of the materials 
burned plus the potential energy of the solid materials in the urine, 
this total loss being shown in column f of table 64 for each day of the 
fast. In general, both the loss in kinetic and total energy steadily 
decreased as the fast continued and this man lost from his body, in the 
form of kinetic and potential energy, an average of 1,489 calories per 
day for 31 consecutive days. 
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Tabub 66. — CampUU mMboUnn rwutts with 9^edL L. during 4 days pn-fatUng I 

perufd, SI daysJaaHng, and S days postrfasHng period. 

m 

In no series of derived tables is it possible to draw complete comparisons of * 

the various factors of metabolism, and this can be done satisfactorily only * 

when all of the data are grouped together. I have been requested by a number 
of physiologists to summarise all of the data obtained with this subject in 
one large table at the end of the book. Since so much stress has been Udd 
upon the desirability of such a presentation, the data are given here in full. 

In order to bring together comparative data for each day of the fast, it 
has been necessary to place in each colunm results which represent in the aggre- 
gate a total of 36 hours, each single result, however, being either taken at the 
end of 24 hours or representing a total for 24 hours. The results recorded on 
the thirty-first day to which an asterisk has been affixed were, as a matter of 
fact, obtained a short time after the first food had been taken. 

Fio. 47. — MetabcUtm duxrt of the most imvortairU factors measured on subbed L. 

throughout the fast. 

Although table 66 ^ves the exact mathematical expression of the quantities 
.of matorisds involved in the different measurements of the metabolism of this 
subject, a visualization of the relationships between the various factors of 
metabolism is best secured by a series of curves. A chart containing curves 
for all of the factors measured on this subject would be of such great sise as 
to preclude convenient inspection. Hence we have collected here only the 
most important or more generally observed factors. Although no specific 
reference is made to these curves for any comparisons in the text, it is obvious 
that a constant reference to this chart is presupposed in a careful reading of 
the report. 
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Carbon in urine, 

Carbon per gram of nitrogeo, U : i^ 

Energy of urine: 

Calories 

Per gram of nitrogen, Cals. : N. 

Per gram of carbon. Call. : C. . 
Albumen 



Carbon dioxide, bed calorimeter, night: 
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Minimum (adeep), cubic centimeters per minute 
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Oxygen, bed calorimeter, night: 
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Respiratoiy quotient: 

Bed calorimeter, night 

Respiration apparatus, morning 
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Lung ventilation (observed) per volume of oxygen, respiration apparatus, morning, cubic centimeter 

Water vaporised per hour, bed calorimeter, night, grams. 

Water eliminated through Itmgs, bed calorimeter, night, per cent 
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